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•  •  •  Commanding  immense  Respeet 
•  •  •  Courage  and  Honor 

.  .  comniancliiig  iinniense  respect  in  the  newspaper  world 
are  three  newspapers  outside  of  New  York,  the  St.  Louis 
Post  •  Dispatch,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  All  three  have  courage  and  honor,  and  if  there  are 
any  great  newspapers  in  America  they  are  in  the  list." 


--From  “Great  Newspapers,  If  Any”  by 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  in  the  June,  1948, 
issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


DETROIT 


Sunnyside  Yard  in  Queens  is  the  world's  largest  passenger 
car  yard.  Covering  175  acres,  the  yard's  100  tracks  handle 
passenger  equipment  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island,  New 
Haven,  Lehigh  Volley,  Seaboard,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern 
and  Florida  East  Coast  Roilroads.  Round-the-clock  shifts  service 
some  900  cors  daily  for  runs  reaching  all  over  the  United  States. 
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You  need  newspapers  to  sell  New 


Detroit  women’s  weor  stores 


placing  79.6%  of  all  women’s  wear 
store  linage  in  Detroit  newspapers  gave 
the  Free  Press  the  major  portion  of 
their  advertising  (1,319,196  lines  or 
39.2%  in  1947).  Largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  gets  1,268,548  lines  or  38.9%. 
During  the  last  six  years  (1942-1947 
inclusive)  the  Free  Press  carried  more 
women’s  wear  store  advertising  than 
f  any  other  Detroit  newspaper.** 

**The  Detroit  News  carried  92,470  more  lines  women's 
wear  store  advertising  than  The  Free  Press  in  1947,  This 
was  due  to  severe  newsprint  shortages  early  in  the  year. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
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•  Today  when  a  department  store  features  "Bargain 
Days”  or  "June  Sales,”  it  means  that  high  postwar 
prices  have  temporarily  dipped.  But  with  Greyhound 
this  is  Bargain  Year  by  any  comparison  you  can 
make  ...  its  service  adds  up  to  the  best  money’s 
worth  in  modern  travel. 

Greyhound  fares  are  just  about  as  low  as  in  pre-war 
days— although  nearly  all  other  prices  have  sky¬ 
rocketed.  In  terms  of  the  average  income,  a  Grey¬ 
hound  ticket  now  costs  far  less  than  it  did  in  1941. 
Compared  with  any  other  kind  of  transportation. 
Greyhound  offers  many  more  miles  per  dollar. 

And  Greyhound  offers  equally  attractive  bargains  in 
scenery,  in  comfort,  in  convenient  schedules  .  .  . 
its  easy-riding  coaches  cruise  to  the  most  popular 
resorts  and  hidden-away  beauty  spots  in  all  48  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico. 

People  don’t  have  to  "shop  around”  for  travel 
this  year  .  .  .  Greyhound  has  all  the  best  bargains! 


Winners  are  determined  by  a 
scholarship  committee  on  a  point 
system  based  on  reports.  This  May, 
competition  was  extra  keen — with 
an  enlarged  total  of  twenty  $250 
scholarships  awarded. 

Good  business  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers?  Yes,  and  good  public  relations, 
too.  And  good  fortune  for  many 
deserving  boys  who  might  otherwise 
never  benefit  from  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  their  parents  who 
welcome  an  assist  with  college 
expenses.  It  all  adds  up  to  another 
reason  for  the  warm  regard  and 
admiration  the  Upper  Midwest 
holds  for  its  favorite  newspapers, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


his  former  co-workers.  This  17-year- 
old  whirlwind  is  now  breezing 
through  his  first  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  on  a  scholarship 
awarded  him  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  for  all-around 
excellence  in  scholarship,  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  affairs  and 
demonstrated  ability  as  a  carrier- 
salesman.  Walter  Kay’s  old  paper 
route  is  now  being  handled  by  his 
brother,  Roger  Lillemo,  who  is 
distributing  the  Star  and  Tribune 
with  the  same  devotion  which  won 
Waiter  Kay  his  free  scholarship. 

Each  year  in  May  these  news¬ 
papers  award  $5,000  in  college 
scholarships  to  a  selected  group  of 
youngsters  chosen  from  100  finalists 
all  over  the  Upper  Midwest.  Each 
finalist,  following  application,  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  his 
route  supervisor,  who  interviews  the 
carrier-salesman’s  school  principal, 
at  least  two  businessmen  who  know 
the  applicant,  and  at  least  two  cus¬ 
tomers  whom  the  applicant  serves. 


'$0  LONG  RO6-yO0R 

Coueee  educations 
INTHESAe!* 


“Is  he  good?  He’s  practically  a 
Lillemo!”  Down  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  promising  carrier-sales¬ 
men  are  still  compared  to  14-year- 
old  Walter  Kay  Lillemo,  Wayzata, 
Minnesota,  schoolboy  who  handled 
a  paper  route  before  and  after 
school,  milked  four  cows  twice  daily, 
grew  prize-winning  vegetables, 
earned  4-H  Club  honors  as  cham¬ 
pion  dairyman  and  bread  baker,  ran 
a  woodworking  shop  in  his  base¬ 
ment,  practiced  the  accordion, 
owned  $175  in  self-earned  war  bonds, 
carried  a  $1,000  policy  on  his  life. 

Three  years  later,  Walter  Kay 
Lillemo  rates  continued  kudos  from 
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Minneapolis 
Star  ^/Tribune 

IVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


565,000  SUNDAY -435,000  DAILY 


Education  for  citizenship 


The  ability  to  read,  appraise  and  understand  the  news 
of  the  world  as  it  develops  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
an  educated  citizenry. 

Without  this  knowledge — and  the  realization  of  its  need 
— no  democracy  can  long  survive. 

For  more  than  15  years  The  New  York  Times  has  worked 
with  schools  in  Metropolitan  New  York,  helping  to  pro¬ 
vide  materials  and  assistance  to  facilitate  just  this  kind 
of  education  for  citizenship. 

Now,  to  discover  the  best  techniques  for  teaching  current 
events  in  the  country's  schools.  The  Times^— in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education —  is 
sponsoring  a  nation-wide  study  in  this  field. 


Three  New  York  City  school  teachers  will  conduct  the 
survey.  They  have  been  given  sabbatical  leave  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  devote  full  time  to  the  study. 


From  their  work  it  is  hoped  that  information  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  will  result  in  wider  use  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  schoolroom.  Today's  teacher  and  today's 
newspaper  then  will  form  a  strong  partnership  in  guiding 
tomorrow's  citizen. 


And,  just  as  a  strong  democracy  today  rests  upon  an 
informed  public,  so  will  its  future  be  determined  by  j 
citizens  who  are  able  to  weigh  and  analyze  the  events 
of  tomorrow. 


Neta  Hork 
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Newspapers  Led  All  Media 
In  Advertising  Gain  for  ’47 


Bureau  Report  Says  Local  Media 
Assume  Primary  Importance 


MANAGEMENT’S  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  that  “All  Business  Is 
Local"  is  helping  to  make  1948 
the  tiiird  consecutive  record- 
breaking  year  of  advertising 
gains  for  newspapers,  Alfred  B. 
Stanford,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  said  this 
week  in  the  bureau's  35th  An¬ 
nual  Report. 

This  recognition,  he  said,  is 
gradually  bringing  “a  new  eco¬ 
nomics  of  advertising  in  which 
local  media  may  assume  basic 
and  primary,  rather  than  secon¬ 
dary,  importance.” 

In  the  field  of  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  report  shows,  news- 
p^>ers  in  1947  made  greater 
gains  than  any  other  medium. 
While  magazines  still  retain  first 
place  in  share  of  the  national 
advertiser’s  dollar,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  this  medium  and  the 
newspapers,  in  No.  2  position, 
narrowed  considerably  during 
the  last  year,  the  report  points 
out. 

Share  Rises 

In  1946,  newspapers  got  21% 
of  national  ad  expenditures, 
while  the  magazines  received 
35"c.  The  report  indicates  that 
during  1947,  however,  the  news¬ 
papers  increased  their  share  to 
Ilff,  while  magazines  dropped 
to  about  34%.  Other  major 
media,  such  as  network  and  spot 
radio,  lost  some  of  their  share, 
or,  like  outdoor  and  farm  jour¬ 
nals,  remained  relatively  static 
in  this  respect. 

Charting  the  last  10  years  of 
advertising  performance,  the  re¬ 


port  states:  “Magazines,  holding 
a  fairly  even  share  of  the  dollar 
in  the  early  years  of  the  (pres¬ 
ent)  decade,  forged  past  news¬ 
papers  for  the  first  time  in  1942. 
After  that  their  share  grew 
steadily,  until  1947.  There  the 
magazine  curve  turned  down¬ 
ward.  .  .  . 

“We  find,  too,  that  network 
radio,  a  lusty  competitor,  wilt¬ 
ed  earlier  in  the  race  than  the 
magazines.  It  fell  back  in  share 
of  the  total  national  advertising 
dollar  in  1945,  again  in  1946  and 
further  in  1947.” 

This  newspaper  gain  at  the 
expense  of  other  media,  Mr. 
Stanford  says,  is  “a  tribute  to 
the  hopes  and  faith  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  contributed 
so  generously  of  time,  effort 
and  money  to  the  effort  focused 
in  their  Bureau  of  Advertising." 

Retail  Gains 

On  the  retail  front,  as  well,  the 
report  shows,  newspapers  have 
gained  significantly  in  the  last 
two  years. 

“We  find  the  total  (retail) 
volume  for  the  years  1937 
through  1945,”  says  the  report, 
“hovering  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  $500,000,000  mark,  with 
a  sensational  gain  of  $138,000,- 
000  to  a  new  record  in  1946 — 
and  on  top  that  a  $93,000,000 
gain  in  1947,  rolling  that  year’s 
total  up  to  $721,000,000.”  This 
figure,  with  national’s  $369,000,- 
000,  brings  total  national  and 
retail  ad  revenue  for  last  year 
to  an  estimated  $1,090,000,000. 

Despite  the  strides  in  local 


advertising,  the  report  goes  on, 
considerable  educational  work 
among  advertisers  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  Retail  Division. 

“Retailers,  like  newspapers.” 
it  is  stated,  “face  lowering  profit 
margins.  .  .  .  Hence,  there  is  a 
more  critical  need  than  ever  for 
retailers  to  get  the  most  efficient 
performance  possible  out  of 
their  investment  in  newspaper 
space.  ...  In  this  area  ( of  edu¬ 
cation)  lies  one  of  our  broadest 
opportunities  to  solidify  our 
gains.” 

Circulation  Level  Rises 

In  circulation  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  report  points  out, 
newspapers  have  gained  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  last  decade.  In 
1947,  it  states,  total  w'eekday 
circulation  stood  at  51.673,276, 
Sunday  at  45,151,319.  Between 
1942  and  1947,  expenditures  for 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
rose  from  $600,000,000  to  $907,- 
000,000. 

“Considered  together,”  says 
the  report,  “these  two  basic  evi¬ 
dences  of  America’s  dependence 
on  its  daily  newspapers  under¬ 
score  anew  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  reading  is  virtually  a 
universal  habit  among  adult 
Americans  .  .  .  conclusive  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  himself  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  today  is  a  more  potent  force 
than  ever.” 

“These  highmarks,”  says  Mr. 
Stanford,  “however  bright  in 
comparison  with  the  past,  leave 
no  room  for  self-satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  any  of  us  with  a 
stake  in  the  newspaper  future. 
Rising  newspaper  costs  on  the 
one  hand  and  new  discoveries 
about  the  advertising  needs  of 
our  business  customers  on  the 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  NfWSAAPfR 
ADVtRTISiNG  VOlUMi  1937-1947 


Dollar  volume  of  notional  adver> 
tising  passed  1929  record  in  1946. 
reached  new  high  of  $369,000,000 
in  '47. 


TOTAL  LOCAL  NIWSPAPER 
AOVtRTISING  VOLUMI  1937-1947 


’’Sensational'*  gains  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1946  and  1947,  shown 
by  this  chart  from  the  Bureau's 
annual  report. 

other,  combine  in  presenting  a 
picture  of  increased  need  for 
action.” 

As  examples  of  contributing 
factors  to  newspaper  growth  in 
the  national  ad  field,  a  special 
section  of  the  report  describes 
a  number  of  “case  histories”  of 
Bureau  sales  work  among  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  (see  page  7  for 
this  section  of  report). 

Other  sections  relate  the  1947 
record,  present  activity  and  fu¬ 
ture  plans  in  the  Retail,  Re¬ 
search  and  Promotion  phases  of 
the  Bureau’s  work. 

The  Retail  Division  continued 
and  expanded  last  year  its  serv- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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THE  SHARE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR 
ALLOTTED  EACH  MEDIUM,  1937-1947 

rtl  CINT 


IfTwipapers'  share  of  national  ad  dollar  on  the  upswing;  now  on 
way  to  regaining  leadership  from  magazines. 
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DOLLAR  REVENUE  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MEDIA 
1937-1947 


MIlllONS  OF  OOLIAIS 


Upward  trend  for  most  national  media  in  last  decade,  with  news¬ 
papers  making  sharpest  gains  lust  year. 
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Chi.  Tribune  Stands  Pat 
On  Subsidy  Expose 


THE  Chicago  Tribune  this  week 

stood  firm  on  its  story  of  a 
State  Department  plan  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  press  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan,  and  members  of 
Congress  criticized  any  attempt 
to  “pay  off"  the  newspapers  for 
support  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Editorially,  the  Tribune  said; 
“Thanks  to  the  exposure  of  the 
scheme  in  the  Tribune,  the 
House  has  now  cut  the  allot¬ 
ment  to  $10,000,000.  .  .  .  Thus 
a  $15,000,000  degradation  has 
been  converted  into  a  $10,000,- 
000  disgrace.  .  .  .  There  never 
was  a  bigger  slush  fund  than 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  there 
never  was  a  more  brazen  appeal 
to  corruption  than  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  plan.’’ 

’The  Tribune  published  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  congressional  testi¬ 
mony  tending  to  show  that  J. 
Noel  Macy,  State  Department 
aide,  had  agreed  that  the  plan 
to  make  funds  available  to  the 
newspapers,  books,  magazines 
and  movies  circulated  abroad  is 
a  “subsidy.” 

According  to  this  record  of 
the  closed  session,  Rep.  Stefan 
questioned  Macy:  “All  you  are 
doing  is  subsidizing  $15,000,000 
worth  of  their  exchange.  You 
are  subsidizing  to  the  tune  of 
$15,000,000  to  change  it  to  dol¬ 
lars?” 

Macy  replied,  “Yes,  sir.” 

Last  week,  Macy  branded  as 
“a  lie”  the  story  by  Willard  Ed¬ 
wards  in  the  Tribune  that  pa¬ 
pers  which  shouted  the  loudest 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  were  the 
beneficiaries. 

During  debate  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  Rep.  Harness  ( R.  Ind. ) 
to  strike  out  the  entire  alloca¬ 
tion  because  it  "skirted  danger¬ 
ously  close"  to  violation  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  Harness  called 
attention  to  the  Edwards  story 
and  said: 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  support  the  implication  in 
this  article.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  funds  proposed  here  are  ac¬ 
tually  planned  to  salve  and  sup¬ 
port  those  who  have  helped  to 
sell  this  present  aid  program.  I 
'cannot  honestly  say  that  such  a 
motive  is  behind  this  provision, 
even  though  I  have  heard  the 
charge  frequently  made  both  in 
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and  out  of  Congress  during  the 
discussion  of  this  measure.” 

The  Harness  proposal  was 
beaten,  117  to  67,  but  only  after 
considerable  discussion  bearing 
the  Tribune  story.  Rep. 


Hoffman  of  Michigan  asserted 
the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post 
was  one  of  those  being  “subsi¬ 
dized”  and  charged  the  Post 
with  “parading,  defending  and 
coddling”  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  program. 

Rep.  Case  of  South  Dakota  re¬ 
torted;  “I  would  rather  see 
even  the  Washington  Post, 


which  took  my  name  for  a  ride 
this  morning,  on  the  newsstands 
of  Berlin  and  M)unich  and  Rome 
and  Paris  than  either  the  Com¬ 
munist  publications  which  they 
see  in  abundance,  or  some  of 
the  tripe  that  has  been  put  out 
recently  in  the  name  of  the 
Voice  of  America.” 

Denying  the  fund  was  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  Rep.  Lodge  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  said  "all  that  it  does  is  to 
assure  a  certain  modicum  of 
convertibility  of  soft  currencies 
into  dollars.  .  .  .  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  publications  which  would 
come  within  that  provision.” 

The  Tribune  quoted  Chairman 
Allen  ( R.,  Ill. )  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  as  saying: 
“This  is  a  $10,000,000  payoff  for 
those  organs  of  opinion  which 
supported  the  Marshall  Plan.” 


Edwards  Says  Record 
Proves  Subsidy  Story 


Willard  Edwards  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  has  made 
the  following  statement: 

I  HAVE  read  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  story  from  Washington 
on  the  press  subsidy  expose 
(June  5,  page  8)  and  am  shock¬ 
ed  at  its  biased  character.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  I  cannot  let  stand,  for 
hundreds  of  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters  to  read,  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  my  stories  were 
“nailed  as  lies  in  several  quar¬ 
ters"  when  the  record  absolute¬ 
ly  refutes  such  a  statement. 

I  cannot  understand  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  E&P  to  contact  me  before 
printing  the  assertion  of  a 
State  Department  employe  that 
“the  entire  story  .  .  .  from  start 
to  finish  ...  is  completely,  de¬ 
liberately  and  intentionally  a 
lie."  I  was  available  at  all  times 
for  the  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  E&P  who  quoted  J. 
Noel  Macy.  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  official. 

In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  also  interviewed 
Macy  that  day  and  was  given 
no  statement  concerning  a  de 
liberate  lie.  Instead,  the  Times 
dispatch  from  Washington  in 
the  June  3  issue,  page  14,  stated: 
"In  confirmation  of  the  figures 
used  in  the  story  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  interpretation  placed 
on  them,  Mr.  Macy  told  a  re¬ 
porter.  .  .  .” 

“There  followed  a  listing  of 
the  proposed  benefits  td  the 
various  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  named,  exactly  as  carried 
by  the  Tribune  the  previous 
day. 

Macy  himself  contradicted  his 
own  accusation  of  untruth  “from 
start  to  finish”  when,  as  quoted 
down  in  the  story  in  E&P  he 
stated  that  “only  the  quotes 
from  the  record  of  congression¬ 
al  hearings  was  accurate.”  The 
facts  in  the  story  were  entirely 
based  on  this  congressional  rec 
ord,  a  transcript  of  which  I  had 
procured  before  publication. 

Three  main  points  were  raised 
by  those  displeased  with  the 
story.  First,  they  objected  to 
the  statement  that  only  pro- 


Marshall  Plan  publications  were 
selected  as  beneficiaries  by  the 
State  Department.  Second,  they 
protested  the  use  of  the  word 
“subsidy.”  Third,  they  said 
they  did  not  apply  for  and 
would  not  accept  “a  subsidy.” 

The  committee’s  record  show¬ 
ed  that  the  proposed  recipients 
of  the  Government’s  bounty 
were  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  Times,  Time, 
Life,  Newsweek  and  Reader's 
Digest,  and  three  press  associa¬ 
tions.  The  Tribune  story  did 
not  accuse  the  press  associa¬ 
tions.  The  lead  referred  only  to 
"a  selected  few  American  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  which 
shouted  the  loudest  for  the 
Marshall  Plan.” 

Two  newspapers  and  four 
magazines  were  included  in 
that  category.  That  they  are 
few  and  were  selected  by  the 
State  Department  is  a  part  of 
the  record.  That  they  led  in 
fighting  for  the  Marshall  Plan. 
I  have  heard  none  of  them  deny. 

The  State  Department  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  list  any  newspa 
per  which  opposed  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  interpretation  that 
the  payments  were  a  reward 
for  Marshall  Plan  support  is 
obvious  to  one  familiar  with 
State  Department  tactics.  It 
was  an  interpretation  which 
was  widely  voiced  in  Congress 
when  the  plan  was  disclosed. 
Rep.  Cox,  (D.,  Ga. ),  himself  a 
fervent  supporter  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan,  phrased  it  most  suc¬ 
cinctly  when  he  declared:  “This 
establishes  a  precedent  where¬ 
by  any  newspaper  which  here¬ 
after  supports  a  Government 
policy  may  expect  a  payment 
from  the  Government  treas¬ 
ury.”  Rep.  Harness  (R.,  Ind.), 
chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  been  investigating  Govern¬ 
ment  propaganda  methods  for 
many  months,  asked:  “How  can 
a  newspaper  accept  money 
from  the  Government  under  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  then  say  the 
plan  was  a  failure  if  it  is  so 
proved?" 

As  to  “subsidy,”  Webster  de 
fines  it  simply  as  a  payment  of 
public  money  to  promote  or 


support  a  private  enterprise. 
The  bill  in  its  pending  fomj 
proposes  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  of  taxpayers’  money 
for  the  purchase  of  blockeii  for- 
eign  currency  from  newspapers 
which  receive  it  for  foreign 
circulation  and  which  they  find 
worthless  to  themselves.  If  this 
use  of  public  money  is  not  pro¬ 
motion  and  support  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  involv^, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

According  to  the  record  of 
testimony,  Macy  agreed  with 
committee  members  that  the 
proposal  was  a  subsidy  and  the 
process  involved  was  subsidia- 
tion.  Use  of  the  term  subsidy 
was  based  upon  this  recorded 
testimony. 

In  connection  with  the  third 
point,  the  Tribune  story  did  not 
accuse  the  publishers  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  subsidy.  It  clearly  stat¬ 
ed  that  it  was  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  plan.  The  story  dealt  in 
some  detail  with  the  currency 
problem,  and  quoted  Macy’s  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  proposal. 

The  story  was  bas^  complete¬ 
ly  upon  the  testimony  of  Sir, 
Macy  and  the  questioning  of 
committee  members  which  re¬ 
vealed  details  of  the  propo^ 
It  has  now  been  released  for 
publication  and  appears  on 
pages  683  to  886,  Part  1,  of  the 
published  hearings  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1949.  Scrutiny  of  this  record 
upholds  the  Tribune  story  in 
every  particular. 


Postal  Rate  Increase 
Move  Is  Defeated 


W.ASHiNGTON  —  The  House  by 
voice  vote  has  rejected  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  pending  postal  leg¬ 
islation  include  an  increase  in 
rates  on  second-class  mailings, 
which  cover  newspapers,  to  off 
.«et  a  Post  Office  Department 
deficit. 

Under  consideration  was  a 
bill  affecting  star  route  carriers. 
Rep.  Adolph  Sabath,  Illinois 
Democrat,  chided  the  Republi 
cans  for  failure  to  increase 
second-class  rates  because,  he 
said,  the  GOP  members  wish 
retain  the  friendship  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  which  support  their 
party. 

Increase  in  the  charges  for 
newspaper  mailings  are  under 
consideration  in  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  but 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  act 
this  session. 


Alden  Waite  Heads 
California  Chain 


Los  Angeles — Alden  C.  Waite 
former  assistant  general  man 
ager  of  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  has  beer 
appointed  president  and  treas 
urer  to  succeed  his  father,  Clark 
F.  Waite.  The  latter  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  organizatioc 
which  owns  six  newspapers  ii 
Los  Angeles  County. 

James  S.  Copley,  son  of 
late  Col.  Ira  Copley,  has  beer 
appointed  vicechairman  of  th( 
board  of  SCAN  and  first  vice 
president  of  the  Copley  Pr*® 
which  operates  12  newspapersu 
Illinois  and  Southern  Californii 
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IS  A  SPECIAL  section  on  case  histories  in  its  annual  report, 
issued  this  week,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  hits  some  of  the 
hijhapota  of  its  years  sales  activity  among  national  advertisers — 
“to  show  you  the  variety  of  products  and  situations  involved, 
and  to  share  with  you  the  achievements  and  the  heartaches.” 

“City  case  histories,”  says  Director  Stanford,  ‘‘is  always  risky. 
It’s  easy  to  confute  cause-and-effect  with  coincidences.  You  sel¬ 
dom  know  which  blade  of  the  buzz-saw  cut  you. 

•So  in  most  cases  we’re  mentioning  no  names.  The  chief  credit 
ire  claim  is  that  we  were  there.  So  were  many  of  our  fellow- 
workers  from  representative  firms  and  from  the  national  staffs 
of  our  members.” 

The  complete  “case-history”  report  follows: 


for  a 
watch 


Hunt's  TorviAxo  Sauce.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  52  color  pages  in 
life  on  a  product  of  limited 
use  and  still  more  limited  dis¬ 
tribution  probably  puzzled  you 
as  much  as  it  did  us.  It  didn't 
make  sense — it  still  doesn't. 

Nearly  400  of  you  responded 
promptly  to  our  request  for  a 
spot  distribution  check.  The 
composite  picture  was  poor  dis¬ 
tribution  coupled  with  equally 
poor  trade  relations.  Armed  with 
that,  plus  market  information 
showing  that  42%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  accounts  for  73%  of  to¬ 
mato  sauce  consumption,  your 
New  York  and  San  Francisco 
staffs  converged  on  Los  Angeles. 

Here's  the  net:  The  agency  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  market  is  spotty — 
Hunt's  distribution  ditto — their 
trade  relations  bad — and  that  an 
undue  burden  is  being  put  on 
the  advertising.  But  the  final 
official  answer  is  that  the  Life 
campaign  will  run  come  hell  or 
high  water. 

There'll  probably  be  some 
newspaper  advertising  —  around 
$300,000.  But  the  job  from 
here  out  is  to  fight  for  a  better 
media  set-up  next  year.  Your 
Pacific  Coast  Division  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  follow  up  vigorously. 

SETS-IN-USE  low  —  DISHES  IN 
USE  HIGH.  Presentation  to  top 
brass  at  one  of  leading  cereal 
cempanies  based  on  two  facts: 
varying  advertising  costs  devel¬ 
oped  by  members'  Grocery  In¬ 
ventories  and  fact  that  radio 
listening  hits  rock  bottom  at 
peak  of  cold  cereal  season. 
Shortly  afterward  company  can¬ 
celed  a  network  radio  program. 
Coincidence?  Perhaps.  Believe 
substantial  further  progress  can 
be  made. 

Laying  the  "Color”  Ghost. 
For  years,  a  famous  island  re- 
Mrt  had  run  color  advertising 
in  magazines  because  color  was 
thought  essential  in  luring  tour¬ 
ists.  Bureau  presented  figures 
showing  that  81%  of  their  traf¬ 
fic  came  from  five  eastern  sea¬ 
board  states.  Result:  a  sizable 
newspaper  appropriation  where 
none  existed  before. 

Pipe- WORK  Pays  Off.  Nearly 
a  year  ago  Bureau  began  work¬ 
ing  with  the  agency  for  a  famous 
smoking  tobacco  account  on  a 
humor-panel  campaign.  Findings 
from  Continuing  Study  of  News- 
Paper  Reading  demonstrated 
P^ibilities  of  a  small-space, 
high-frequency  campaign.  Test¬ 
ing  began  last  fall.  Campaign 
|>ow  running  three  times  a  week 
in  31  cities.  Total  expenditure 
$260,000. 


Public  Relations  Victory.  Bu¬ 
reau's  continuing  effort  to  persu¬ 
ade  advertisers  that  newspapers 
are  the  ideal  public  relations 
medium  bore  significant  fruit  in 
1947  with  one  of  country's  most 
powerful  industrial  associations. 
Pilot  campaign  began  in  400  pa¬ 
pers.  Since  then,  space  has 
been  doubled  for  1948  and  cam¬ 
paign  appears  to  be  a  permanent 
fixture. 

Out  of  the  Everywhere  Into 
the  Here.  First  use  of  members' 
Grocery  Inventory  data  (see 
also  pp.  14-15)  was  analysis 
showing  lower  advertising  cost 
achieved  by  baby  food  manu¬ 
facturers  concentrating  in  news¬ 
papers.  Coupled  with  this.  Bu¬ 
reau  presented  figures  showing 
high  duplication  of  magazines. 
Early  dividends:  One  manufac¬ 
turer  using  dailies  for  first  time. 
Total  newspaper  expenditure  for 
field  sharply  up.  Sure  you  can 
expect  further  progress  here. 

N.G.  ON  National  Guard  tem 
poRARiLY.  One  of  the  year's 
disappointments  was  use  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  all  business  being  local,  this 
is  it.  However,  believe  real 
progress  has  been  made  for  1949. 
One  important  factor  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  newspapers'  editorial 
support  furnished  us  by  many 
members. 

Thawing  Out  the  Anti  freeze 
Business.  Bureau  submitted  to 
all  major  producers  state  by¬ 
state  consumption  of  anti  freeze. 
Figures  naturally  show  wide 
fluctuations — also  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  in  market  for  evaporating 
vs.  permanent  type.  One  sales 
manager  remarked:  "While  last 
year's  advertising  expenditure 
was  placed  entirely  in  maga¬ 
zines,  it's  certainly  indicated 
that  next  year's  won't  be. 

Air  Dollars  Start  Follow¬ 
ing  Customers.  Bureau  travel 
figures  show  a  high  concentra 
tion  of  traffic  originating  within 
relatively  small  areas.  Also  the 
fact  that  business  comes  from  all 
economic  levels.  These  data 
have  been  effectively  presented 
to  airlines,  among  others.  One 
company  doubled  its  1947  news¬ 
paper  appropriation.  Another 
increased  its  newspaper  expen¬ 
diture  $100.000 — with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  cut  in  magazines. 

Credit  "Grass  Roots  and 
Greater  Profits.”  Among  other 
things,  this  Bureau  presentation 
(see  p.  16)  showed  that  55  coun 
ties  account  for  half  of  all  U.  S. 
income  tax  returns.  This  fact 


impressed  the  agency 
manufacturer  of  wrist 
bands.  Result:  $500,000  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  in  markets  of 
above-average  buying  power. 

Keep  Your  Fingers  Crossed! 
Working  with  well-known  shoe 
manufacturer.  Bureau  developed 
ong-city  test  of  advertising  with 
dealer  listings  at  general  rate  to 
replace  local  cooperative.  No 
decision  yet.  If  approved,  will 
be  extended  to  other  markets. 

More  Money  from  Magazines! 

Your  Chicago  office  demon¬ 
strated  to  large  distiller  high  du¬ 
plication  of  magazine  circulation 
and  ability  of  newspapers  to 
give  better  coverage  in  best  ter¬ 
ritories.  Newspaper  expenditure 
has  been  doubl^  (coming  out 
of  magazines) — with  further  in¬ 
creases  likely  when  production 
restrictions  are  removed. 

AANR,  Bureau  Team  up  on 
Cosmetics.  Joint  work  produced 
presentation.  Cosmetics  and  Toi¬ 
letries  in  the  Mass  Market, 
showing  sharp  state-by-state  dif¬ 
ferences  in  cosmetics  market. 
Bureau  pre-tested  it  with  one  of 
the  biggest  radio-and-magazine 
users  in  the  industry,  whose  ad 
manager  declared  later:  "In 
1948,  with  the  cancelation  of 
most  of  our  network  radio  show, 
newspapers  will  be  receiving  a 
very  sizable  proportion  of  the 
overall  advertising  budget.”  This 
has  occurred  with  all  of  com¬ 
pany's  major  products  but  one — 
on  which  we  haven't  been  able 
to  make  a  dent  so  far. 

High  Frequency  in  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Your  Pacific  Coast  Division 
reports  the  inauguration  in  1947 
by  a  big  food  packer  of  a  high- 
frequency  newspaper  campaign 
in  17  markets  throughout  the 
country.  Ads  are  small  but  run 
five  times  a  week. 


By  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising 


Local  Cooperative  Into  Gen¬ 
eral.  Bureau  adapted  Chicago 
Tribune  plan  for  factory-con¬ 
trolled  appliance  advertising  at 
general  rate — in  place  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  at  local  rate 
— to  create  presentation  to  top 
maker  of  radio  sets.  Plan  test¬ 
ed  by  this  manufacturer  and 
subsequently  expanded  to  long 
list  of  markets.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  have  either  begun  to  follow 
suit  or  are  showing  definite  in¬ 
terest. 

Assist  from  The  Continuing 
Study.  Thanks  to  the  work  of 
a  representative,  a  Southern  cof¬ 
fee  company  became  interested 
in  the  findings  of  The  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing.  As  the  result  of  Bureau's 
follow-up,  company  abandoned 
previous  campaign  and  adopted 
a  far  more  successful  humor 
panel  campaign. 

Cigarette  Advertising  Up.  Ma¬ 
jor  credit  for  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  use  of  newspapers  must 
go  largely  to  Old  Man  Competi¬ 
tion.  Bureau  works  closely  with 
all  the  big  companies  and  their 
agencies  and  has  their  full  con¬ 
fidence.  Now  developing  an 
analysis  in  this  field  of  which 
you'll  be  hearing  in  near  future. 

Juice  Linage  Grows.  Helped 
agency  for  well-known  brand 
catsup  and  vegetable  juice  de¬ 
velop  newspaper  campaign  based 
on  findings  of  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading.  Result: 
greater  use  of  newspapers  by  an 
agency  noted  for  its  heavy  use 
of  radio. 

.  Revamping  .a  Cereal  Business 
Data  from  members'  Grocery  In¬ 
ventories  and  Consumer  Analy¬ 
ses  enabled  Buieau  to  show  ma¬ 
jor  breakfast  food  advertiser 
wide  variations  in  market  op- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


Ad  Bureau's  Annual  Report 


continued  from  page  5 
ices  to  Bureau  members,  "found¬ 
ed  on  a  simple  formula  long 
since  proved  sound  by  retail 
operating  experience: 

“1.  Retail  sales  are  not  con¬ 
stant  by  days  of  the  week,  or 
by  months  of  the  year. 

“2.  People  buy  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  because  they  want  or  need 
them  at  a  particular  time. 

“3.  When  people  are  most 
likely  to  buy  can  be  determined 
by  when  they  have  bought. 

"4.  If  you  know  when  people 
are  most  likelv  to  buy — that's 
the  time  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

To  increase  its  service  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  formula,  the  Retail 
Division  last  year  added  "Buy¬ 
ing  Patterns  Are  Profit  Pat¬ 
terns,”  a  presentation  for  use 
in  training  newspaper  ad  staffs 
in  planned  space-selling,  and 
"The  Retail  Advertising 
Budget. "  authoritative  data  for 
salesmen  on  how  much  retailers 
in  115  fields  can  profitably  spend 
for  advertising. 

In  addition,  the  Division  con¬ 


tinued  and  improved  other 
helps,  such  as  its  "Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities,”  “Re¬ 
tail  Memo,"  etc. 

Expansion  continued  also  in 
the  Research  Department,  with 
development  of  county  market 
and  media  data,  the  Monthly 
Grocery  Inventory,  presenta¬ 
tions  based  on  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
etc. 

"Concurrent  with  the  major 
projects,”  the  report  says,  “Re¬ 
search  carries  on  its  day-to-day 
quest  for  new  documentation  of 
the  All  Business  Is  Local'  con¬ 
cept,  constantly  adding  to  the 
body  of  market  research  data 
on  which  most  Bureau  sales  an¬ 
alyses  and  sales  presentations 
are  based.” 

In  concluding  the  report,  Mr. 
Stanford  states: 

“It  cannot  be  overemphasized 
that  what  is  chronicled  here 
represents  but  a  beginning.  On 
both  local  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  fronts,  there  are  tasks  ahead 
that  challenge  the  best  efforts 
of  which  your  Bureau  is  ca¬ 
pable" 
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CAMs  Gather  In  L.A. 
Heart  of  Thriving  Area 


By  Campbell  Watson 

LOS  ANGELES  — On  June  14 

this  becomes  the  city  of 
ANCAM,  with  a  9  a.m.  roll  call 
starting  the  clarified  advertising 
managers  into  four  days  of  busi¬ 
ness  sessions. 

The  agate  line  kings  of  news- 
pt^erdom  are  assembling  here 
this  weekend  for  the  28th  annual 
convention  of  the  Asociation  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers.  They  are  coming 
by  many  routes,  and  President 
Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  was  in 
the  vanguard.  He  was  a  sched¬ 
uled  weekend  speaker  at  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  nearby  Santa  Monica. 

Every  route  brings  delegates 
through  developing  communi¬ 
ties  and  cities  whose  growth  is 
reflected,  like  that  of  adolescent 
youth,  in  sprawling  industries 
and  subdivisions  flung  far  and 
wide. 

The  carpenter's  hammer  blows 
fall  more  frequently,  the  high¬ 
way  traffic  impasses  mount,  and 
the  helter-skelter  of  new  homes 
and  industries  increases  as  one 
nears  this  city. 

This  growth  and  lustiness  has 
been  reflected,  newspaperwise, 
in  mounting  values  of  publica¬ 
tion  properties,  in  gargantuan 
price  tags  on  papers,  and  also 
on  increasing  services  to  com¬ 
munity  of  public  by  the  thriving 
papers  of  the  area. 

Paper  Sales 

Within  500  miles  one  can 
name  a  25,000-circulation  paper 
which  sold  for  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  3,000  to  5,000-circulation 
dailies  which  were  turned  over 
at  prices  ranging  from  less  than 
S250.000  to  S600.000,  and  a  bi¬ 
weekly  which  recently  sold  for 
more  than  $150,000. 

And  within  this  county  of  Los 
Angeles  a  veritable  listing  of 
who's  who  in  busines  has  just 
recently  purchased  neighbor¬ 
hood  weeklies  for  purposes  as 
yet  unnamed,  but  which  betoken 
a  thrust  at  this  metropolitan 
field. 

As  to  the  price  tags  on  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  California, 
the  explanation  apparently  lies 
within  the  statement  made  by 
J.  R.  Gabbert,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  broker,  more  than  two 
years  ago.  He  asked,  in  effect: 

"Who  knows  the  real  value 
of  a  thriving  newspaper,  alert 
to  its  possibilities,  and  in  a 
growing  community?  " 

Shop  talks  on  any  route  into 
Los  Angeles  would  have  shown 
the  men  who  are  making  news¬ 
papers  now  striving  to  meet  the 
demands  and  needs  of  a  turbu- 
lently  developing  country.  This 
reporter's  trip  was  by  way  of 
the  Coa.st  highway. 

In  Salinas,  streets  were 
thronged  with  booted  and  neck- 
erchiefed  men,  girls  and  women 
in  riding  habits,  children  in 
chaps  and  brightly  colored 
shirts,  for  its  rodeo  season. 

Paul  Caswell  displayed  with 


pardonable  pride  the  completed 
walls  of  the  new  Salinas  Cali¬ 
fornian  building,  discused  the 
annual  rodeo  editions  of  120 
pages,  and  explained  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  get  away 
this  convention-time. 

“I’m  High  Hat  chairman,  rodeo 
publicity  chairman,  chairman  of 
this  and  that  and  I  will  have  to 
be  here,”  he  observed,  between 
engagements  concerning  the  pa¬ 
per.  the  new  building  and  a  new 
radio  transmitter  station. 

The  Californian’s  rodeo  edi¬ 
tion,  begun  when  Merritt  C. 
Speidel  interests  acquired  the 
property  and  since  many  time 
winner  of  regional  and  national 
contests  for  excellence,  bore  a 
color  cover  and  this  year  con¬ 
tained  exceptional  black  and 
white  drawings  of  range  life  by 
Till  Goodan. 

In  New  Plant  by  Xmas 

The  new  Californian  plant 
will  be  completed  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  will  include  a  120-page 
Duplex  Unitubular  press  instal¬ 
lation.  The  press  will  have 
three  double  reversible  color 
fountains  to  satisfy  the  Califor¬ 
nian’s  desires  for  more  than 
black  and  white. 

The  structure  will  provide  16,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space; 
large  offices  and  departments 
plus  space  for  the  ranch  maga¬ 
zine,  Farm  and  Home;  a  van 
entry  plus  a  special  track  for 
newsprint,  and  completely  new 
furniture  and  installations.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Civic  Center  area, 
the  entrance  will  contain  a  great 
mural  of  early  Salinas  days. 

Arrival  at  Santa  Maria  after 
8  p  m.  found  Stanley  Stauffer, 
publisher;  Jack  Lyddon,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  James  “Joe” 
Hagerman,  managing  editor;  Leo 
McCoy,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  and  others  still  on  the  job. 
There  was  much  reorganization 
work  to  be  done  and  here,  too, 
it  was  rodeo  time,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

Into  the  office  later  came  G.  A. 
“Allie  "  Martin,  now  a  Times  spe¬ 
cial  writer  and  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  here,  on  the  old 
San  Diego  Sun,  Santa  Barbara 
Morning  Press,  the  old  El  Paso 
Herald  and  at  other  points. 

Martin  still  bubbles  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  the  youth¬ 
ful  heads  of  the  paper,  recently 
purchased  by  Stauffer  News¬ 
papers. 

After  Santa  Maria  came 
Santa  Barbara,  where  Senator 
T.  M.  Storke  has  for  decades 
held  forth  as  publisher.  Today 
he  has  his  son,  Charles  Storke, 
as  associate  publisher.  There  ^ 
Kennedy  works  as  managing 
editor,  directing  a  staff  in  cov¬ 
ering  local  and  area  news  as 
vigorously  as  he  himself  cov¬ 
ered  the  war. 

Through  "Ventura,  where  Roy 
Pinkerton  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press  and 
also  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  a  Saturday  after- 


Racers  Oblige 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  “acooped” 
the  world  with  pictures  oi 
the  one  -  two  winners  oi  the 
SOO-mile  race.  The  News 
special  speedway  section, 
which  went  on  sale  at  the 
track  hours  before  the  race 
started,  carried  on  the  front 
cover  Photographer  Paul  Shi- 
deler's  color  shot  of  Mauri 
Rose  and  Bill  Holland,  first 
and  second  in  the  1947  race. 
Rose  and  Bill  went  out  and 
accomodated  the  News  by  fin¬ 
ishing  in  that  order  May  31. 


noon  found  the  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle  as  bustling  as  a  fair 
grounds.  Neal  Van  Sony  led  the 
way  to  the  back  of  the  Chronicle 
Building  to  the  site  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  new  plant.  Already  the 
foundation  has  been  poured  on 
a  location  which  will  nearly 
triple  the  present  building’s 
floor  space. 

That’s  the  highway,  in  brief, 
by  the  Coast  run  from  San 
Francisco.  The  interior  drive 
would  have  passed  through  Tur¬ 
lock,  where  Publisher  Lowell 
Jessen  is  fighting  for  a  complete 
program  of  civic  improvements; 
past  Visalia,  where  Robert  M. 
Speidel  has  just  taken  over  the 
Times-Delta  and  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  setting  new  sights  for 
the  oldest  paper  in  the  San  Joa- 
qin  Valley;  also  past  Hanford, 
where  Stanley  Beaubaire  has  in¬ 
stalled  teletypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Journal  plant. 

And  the  interior  route  would 
have  been  through  Fresno,  where 
the  McClatchy  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  paper  has  doubled  advertis¬ 
ing  service  and  advanced  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  move  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  great  area;  and 
Bakersfield,  where  Walter  Kane 
is  head  of  the  Californian,  a 
thriving  paper  in  a  teeming  city. 

Whatever  the  route,  and  at 
whatever  strip  of  the  map  one 
took  in  the  West,  the  findings 
would  have  been  the  same: 
Busy  men  seriously  engaged  in 
producing  expanding  and  im¬ 
proved  newspapers. 


Ne-wspaper  Wins 
Government  Reform 

Pulaski,  Va. — A  promotional 
and  educational  campaign  by 
the  Southwest  Times,  Pulaski 
afternoon  daily,  for  a  change  to 
the  town  manager  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  resulted  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  711-432  vote  in  favor 
of  the  change  in  a  June  8  ref¬ 
erendum. 

The  Times  instigated  and  cir¬ 
culated  petitions  asking  the 
court  to  call  a  special  election 
on  the  question.  A  series  of 
articles  and  editorials  by  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Norwood  Middle- 
town,  explained  the  proposed 
setup. 

Howard  R.  Imboden,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Times,  was  re  elected 
to  a  two-year  term  on  the  Town 
Council  by  a  wide  margin. 


Press  Leaders 
Give  Support 
To  Polk  Inquiry 


Several  representatives  of  the 
United  States  press  gave  suji 
port  this  week  to  the  efforts  to 
solve  the  murder  of  George 
Polk.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  correspondent,  in  Greece 
on  May  16. 

Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Woshington 
( D.  C. )  Post,  accepted  ch^. 
manship  of  a  finance  committee 
of  Overseas  Writers  Committee, 
which  has  obtained  the  sen 
ices  of  Gen.  William  J.  Dono¬ 
van.  wartime  OSS  chief,  to  in. 
vestigate  the  slaying.  Donovan 
flew  to  Greece  this  week. 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  inquiry  com¬ 
mittee  by  Walter  Lippmann,  &• 
win  D.  Canham,  and  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  and  the  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  by  its 
president,  Harry  Martin. 

John  A.  Reichman,  INS,  has 
been  designated  by  the  State 
Department  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation  as  its  representative, 

ASNE  President  Canham,  who 
is  editor  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  McKelway,  editor 
of  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Evening 
Star,  are  also  serving  on  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee  with  Meyer. 

Others  on  the  committee  are 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  New  York  Times;  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager  of  In 
ternational  News  Service;  Mark 
F.  Ethridge,  publisher  of  Louis 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president 
of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune;  Wil 
liam  S.  Paley,  chairman  of 
CBS.  and  DeWitt  Wallace,  edi 
tor  of  Reader’s  Digest. 

The  purpose  of  the  Overseas 
Writers  Committee,  Meyer  said, 
is  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
foreign  correspondents  of  the 
American  free  press  and  radio. 

Greek  authorities,  meanwhile, 
have  been  interrogating  several 
persons  who  might  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circumstances  leading  to 
the  murder  of  Polk.  The  CBS 
writer’s  body  was  found  washed 
ashore  in  Salonika  Harbor.  He 
was  reportedly  on  his  way  to 
attempt  an  interview  with  the 
leader  of  the  Greek  guerillas. 

Constantine  Hadjiargyris,  r« 
ident  correspondent  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  has  told 
friends  that  he  might  be  “next' 
on  a  list  for  “Rightist  ven¬ 
geance.”  A.  C.  Sedgwick,  New 
York  Times,  reported  this  week 
that  the  Monitor  reporter  was 
que.stioned  by  police.  He  is  a 
stepson  of  Premier  Sophoulis. 


8,830  in  Tourney 

Canton,  O.  —  Three  marbles 
champions,  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  will  represent  the  Canton 
Repository  in  the  national  mar¬ 
bles  tournament  at  Wildwood 
N.  J.,  on  June  20.  This  years 
contest,  the  13th  annual 
tory-sponsored  tournament,  had 
the  largest  group  of  partici¬ 
pants  since  pre-war  days. 
actual  number  of  registerw 
players  was  8,830  boys  and  girls 
who  represented  103  schools. 
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Randolph  Quotes 
Aie  Called  'Wild' 


ITU  Policy  Is  Declared 
Repugnant  To  Law’s  Intent 


NLRB  Examiner  Holds  Unions 
Should  Bargain  on  General  Laws 


By  Jerry  Walker 

I  international  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union's  whole  bargaining 
policy  since  July  1,  1947  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  purpose  and  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  in  the 
opinion  of  Trial  Examiner  How¬ 
ard  M^ers  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Myers'  report  of  his  findings 
in  the  case  based  upon  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  commercial  printers  in 
{ix  cities  contains  a  general  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  ITU  and  its  sub¬ 
ordinate^  unions  for  “labor  dis¬ 
putes  burdening  and  obstructing 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
commerce.” 

'Concerted  Effort* 

Testimony  and  voluminous  ex¬ 
hibits.  Myers  reports  to  NLRB, 
disclose  “a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  unions  t6  defeat 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Act.” 

Singled  out  for  special  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  examiner  is 
I'lTJ's  refusal  to  submit  its  gen¬ 
eral  laws  to  bargaining.  In  this 
connection,  he.  points  out  several 
of  those  laws  contravene  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
and  he  mentions  specifically  the 
requirement  for  setting  “bogus” 
matter. 

Myers'  report  and  recommen¬ 
dations  that  ITU  and  its  locals 
be  directed  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  is  the  second  dealing  with 
commercial  shops.  His  findings, 
however,  are  much  broader  than 
those  by  Examiner  H.  A.  Ringer 
in  the  Baltimore  pilot  case. 
Myers  also  covers  the  Detroit 
contract,  signed  in  April,  which 
contains  clauses  on  “compe¬ 
tency”  tests  and  other  matters 
accepted  by  ITU  President 
Woodruff  Randolph  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  he  himself  worked  out 
with  New  York  City  employers. 

‘‘An  analysis  of  the  new  con¬ 
tract.”  Myers  states,  “reveals 
that  the  revised  verbiage  is 
merely  a  cloak  for  ITU's  tireless 
pursuit  of  its  1947  Convention 
program.” 

Still  pending  are  the  reports 
by  Examiner  Peter  Ward  and 
Arthur  Leff,  who  took  testimony 
in  newspaper  cases.  Ward  is 
expected  to  hand  down  his  in¬ 
termediate  report  soon  in  the 

Rockville  Center  (N.  Y. )  Nas¬ 

sau  Review  Star  case.  Leff  has 
the  ANPA-SNPA  case  under 

1  study 

I  Doted  to  Last  July  1 

Myers  traces  the  ITU  policy 
back  to  July  1,  when  subordi- 
'  nate  unions  were  advised  that 

I  we”— the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 

cil— were  studying  the  effect  of 
'  'he  Taft-Hartley  Law.  ’Two 

weeks  later,  the  unions  were 

told  that  contracts  entered  into 
after  Aug.  22  ( effective  date  of 


the  Act )  were  “wholly  unde¬ 
sirable.” 

Coming  to  the  ITU's  Cleve¬ 
land  convention,  when  the  for¬ 
mal  “no  contract”  policy  was 
adopted.  Myers  notes  that  it 
"mado  no  attempt  to  revise  the 
laws  and  constitution  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  statute  nor  did  any¬ 
one  in  an  official  capacity  make 
any  recommendation  for  such 
revision,  although  the  officers  of 
the  ITU  who  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention  made  statements  which 
clearly  indicated  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  illegal  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  ITU  constitution  and 
laws.” 

Myers  notes  particularly  that 
the  convention  amended  ITU 
laws  to  provide  for  expulsion  of 
any  individual  or  local  which 
refused  to  abide  by  Executive 
Council  decisions,  pending  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  convention. 

As  a  result,  Myers  concludes, 
“the  subordinate  unions  had  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  ITU  and 
refuse  to  enter  into  signed  writ¬ 
ten  agreements  with  employers 
and  the  subordinate  unions  were 
ordered  by  ITU  to  insist  upon 
‘Conditions  of  Employment’ 
through  the  fear  of  being  sum¬ 
marily'  expelled  from  ITU.” 

Likened  to  Employers 

The  examiner's  report  points 
out  how  the  Taft-Hartley  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Wagner  Act,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  served  to  put 
unions  in  the  same  position  in 
which  employers  were  held  un¬ 
der  the  original  act,  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining. 

“The  evidence,”  Myers  wrote, 
“clearly  shows  that  this  case 
falls  within  the  familiar  pattern 
of  those  cases  under  the  Wagner 
Act  in  which  an  employer  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a 
mind  closed  to  persuasion  or  has 
in.sisted  upon  a  union's  compli¬ 
ance  with  conditions  precedent 
to  bargaining.” 

The  "adamant  positions”  taken 
by  the  printers'  unions,  Myers 
holds,  did  not  evidence  a  bona 
fide  attempt  to  come  to  any 
agreement,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
“evidenced”  a  fixed  intention  not 
to  yield  and  was  well  calculated 
to  prevent  agreements  from  be¬ 
ing  reached.” 

The  unions’  insistence  upon 
unilateral  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.”  in  the  view  of  the 
Examiner,  is  comparable  to  the 
attitude  of  some  employers,  un¬ 
der  the  original  Wagner  Act. 
who  refused  to  sign  agreements. 

"It  is  equally  well  settled.” 
Myers  related,  “that  where,  as 
here,  one  of  the  parties  an¬ 
nounces  in  advance  of  any  agree 
ment  upon  substantive  matters 
that  he  will  never  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  other  party,  his 


conduct  is  as  unlawful  as  it 
would  have  been  had  he  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  after  all  sub¬ 
stantive  matters  had  been  agreed 
upon.’ 

The  case  of  NLRB  v.  Register 
Publi.'^hing  Co.  is  recalled,  and 
the  report  states:  “Since  labor 
organizations  are  now  under  the 
same  duty  to  bargain  as  are  em¬ 
ployers.  the  language  of  the 
Court  in  the  Register  Publishing 
case  is  wholly  applicable  to  the 
unions  in  the  present  case.” 

“Moreover,”  Miyers  ruled,  “un¬ 
der  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Board 
and  the  courts  had  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  stated  that  the 
insistence  upon  a  clause  in  a 
contract  which  reserved  to  an 
employer  unilateral  right  to  de¬ 
termine  particular  terms  and 
conditions  constituted  bad  faith 
and  a  refusal  to  bargain.” 

'Laws'  Held  Bargainable 

By  insertion  of  a  clause  in  a 
contract  providing  that  the  ITU 
laws  shall  be  controlling  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances,  Myers  says, 
“there  is  removed  from  the  area 
of  collective  bargaining  such 
subjects  which  the  Act  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  bargainable.” 

The  subordinate  unions  should 
be  ordered  to  bargain,  if  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  the  employ¬ 
ers,  concerning  the  subject  mat¬ 
ters  embraced  within  the  laws, 
rules,  and  decisions  of  ITU, 
Myers  recommends. 

Pursuing  this  subject,  the  re¬ 
port  sets  forth  that  “the  right  to 
require  employes  to  perform 
any  reasonable  task  and  to  re¬ 
quire  union  men  to  work  with 
non-union  men,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  is  not  derived  from 
contracts.  It  is  a  public  right 
established  by  the  Act. 

“To  condone  a  contractual  re¬ 
striction  of  that  right  would  be 
to  defeat  one  of  the  very  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  Wagner  Act 
was  amended.  Obviously, 
neither  employers  nor  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  can  set  at  naught 
the  Act  by  coercion,  as  a  price 
of  a  contract  in  disregard  of  the 
statutory  rights  guaranteed  to 
employes. 

“The  insistence  by  ITU  and 
the  subordinate  unions  that  the 


John  J.  Pilch,  president  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
has  complained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  statements  at¬ 
tributed  to  Woodruff  Randolph 
(June  5.  page  12)  "are  about 
as  wild  as  a  March  hare.  .  .  . 
Your  informants  must  have 
been  pursuing  the  twisted  fab- 
ricatory  machinations  of  Baron 
Muenchhausen.” 

The  ITU  president  was  quoted 
as  telling  strikers  to  stay  on 
the  picket  line,  whether  it  be 
another  month,  another  year, 
or  two.  Reporters,  barred  from 
the  meeting,  obtained  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  persons  who  at¬ 
tended^ 


employers  surrender  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  their  right  to  bargain 
with  respect  to  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  their  employes’ 
wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  as  embraced  in  the  I'TU 
laws,  their  right  to  hire  and  fire 
whomever  they  please,  their 
right  to  assign  work  to  any  em¬ 
ploye  they  deem  competent, 
and  the  right  to  accept  business 
from  whomever  they  plea.se  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement,  cannot  be 
considered  on  the  part  of  the 
unions,  bona  fide  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  as  contemplated  by  the 
Act.” 

The  examiner  also  finds  that 
each  of  the  unions  and  ITU  vio¬ 
lated  the  Act  by  insisting  upon 
retaining  for  themselves  unilat¬ 
eral  determination  of  “jurisdic¬ 
tion”  because  by  such  action  the 
employers  are  forced  to  assign 
work  to  ITU  members  at  the 
command  of  ITU  or  a  subordi¬ 
nate  union  rather  than  to  assign 
it  to  non-union  man. 

As  to  the  struck  work  clause, 
Myers  holds  it  also  violates  the 
law.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
for  amending  the  Wagner  Act, 
he  states,  would  be  frustrated  if 
unions  were  allowed  to  compel 
employers  in  advance  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  work  from  other  employers 
whose  employes  are  non-union. 

The  Detroit  Contract 

Myers’  opinion  that  the  De¬ 
troit  contract  contravenes  the 
Act  in  several  respects  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  affect  current  negotia¬ 
tions  in  several  cities.  That 
agreement,  modeled  after  the 
New  York  City  one  which  had 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Randolph  Low  Man  in  Vote 


WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH  was 
re-elected  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in 
the  May  19  balloting  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  9,736  votes  over  John  R. 
Evans,  proofreader  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  at 
Washington.  The  official  tabu¬ 
lation  showed:  Randolph.  37,- 
311:  Evans,  27,575. 

Two  years  ago,  Randolph  won 
re-election  by  a  margin  of  22,- 
000  votes.  This  year  he  was 
low  vote-getter  on  the  Progres¬ 
sive  ticket,  except  for  the  new 
office  of  third  vicepresident, 
who  is  a  mailer.  First  Vicepres¬ 
ident  Larry  Taylor  polled  39.317 
votes:  Second  Vicepresident  El¬ 
mer  Brown  got  37,727;  and  Sec¬ 


retary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd  was 
high  man  with  39,706.  Hurd 
ran  against  Leland  Shores  of  St. 
Louis,  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
Randolph  faction. 

In  Milwaukee,  scene  of  the 
forthcoming  ITU  convention  in 
August,  the  printers  voted  in 
favor  of  Evans,  giving  him  365 
votes  to  Randolph's  201,  where¬ 
as  two  years  ago  they  gave 
Randolph  a  big  margin. 

The  AFL  Milwaukee  Labor 
Press  quoted  August  L.  Guis, 
secretary  of  Local  23.  as  saying 
the  turnabout  was  "a  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  administration  was  con¬ 
ducting  the  union  s  affairs  under 
today's  anti  labor  legislation.” 
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Army  Thanks 
Annenberg  for 
Hospital  Work 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  certifi¬ 
cate  of  appreciation  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  for  "out¬ 
standing  patriotic  service  to  the 
Army”  was  awarded  this  week 
to  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc. 

In  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  officers  and  friends,  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  made  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Building  by  Brig.  Gen. 
George  E.  Armstrong,  who  de¬ 
clared  the  certificate  was  a 
small  token  of  the  Army’s  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  contribution 
made  by  Annenberg  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  hospitalized  Army  and 
veteran  personnel. 

"The  activities  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Annenberg  did  not  cease 
with  the  fervor  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  but  have  and 
are  continuing  without  pause. 
His  contribution  to  the  rehab¬ 
ilitation  of  hospitalized  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  conducting  a  diverstonal 
and  entertaining  program  for  all 
servicemen  reflects  to  an  out¬ 
standing  degree  the  voluntary 
realization  of  the  debt  of  patri¬ 
otic  American  people  to  the 
armed  services  of  the  United 
States.” 

■ 

Commercial  Fax 
Service  Authorized 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  announced  regulations  en¬ 
abling  commercial  FM  stations 
to  al.so  render  commercial  fac¬ 
simile  service  effective  July  15. 

Either  simplex  or  multiplex 
method  may  be  used.  Simplex 
interrupts  aural  programs  dur¬ 
ing  facsimile  transmission.  In 
multiplex,  both  are  transmitted 
at  the  same  time. 

Simplex  facsimile  transmissions 
are  limited  to  one  hour  between 
7  a.m  and  midnight:  no  limit 
between  midnight  and  7  a.m. 

Multiplex  may  be  transmitted 
a  maximum  of  three  hours  be¬ 
tween  7  a  m.  and  midnight;  any 
time  between  midnight  and  7 


Finch  Hails  Move 

CAPT.  William  G.  H.  Finch. 

pioneer  in  facsimile  develop 
ment.  called  the  FCC’s  act  “a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  FM  stations” 
at  a  time  when  television  is 
making  it  difficult  for  them. 

Finch  said  his  own  WIGHF 
in  New  York  City  would  take 
advantage  of  the  “green  light” 
on  commercial  fax  at  once  and 
start  a  sponsored  newspaper  of 
the  air  July  15,  four  times  daily. 

Finch  Telecommunications. 
Inc.,  he  said,  is  ready  to  turn 
out  5.000  receivers  to  retail  at 
$100-S150  for  attachment  to  any 
FM  receiver. 

■ 

Raise  in  Providence 

Providence.  R.  I.  —  A  new 
agreement  with  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  gives  typos  a 
30  cents  an  hour  increase,  bring¬ 
ing  the  scale  up  to  $86.25. 


Round-About 

London — The  Board  oi  Trade 
has  agreed  to  allow  an  Ameri¬ 
can  company  to  ship  pulp- 
wood  to  an  English  mill  for 
conversion  into  newsprint 
which  will  be  reshipped  to  the 
United  States.  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER's  representative  here 
was  informed  this  week.  The 
name  oi  the  company  was  not 
divulged. 

Newsmen  Hove 
Hectic  Time 
In  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn. — It  was  a 
hectic  week  for  photographers 
and  reporters. 

Robert  Battle,  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  reporter,  was  forcibly  eject¬ 
ed  from  a  meeting  of  the  Da¬ 
vidson  county  hospital  board  by 
Frank  Ferris,  chairman,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Third  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

The  Banner  ran  a  two-column 
front-page  picture  next  day, 
showing  Ferris  using  his  hat  and 
other  committee  members  in  an 
effort  to  escape  the  lensman. 

Robert  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  Nashville 
Tennessean  photographer,  was 
bounced  by  Republicans  at  a 
state  meeting  for  taking  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  U.  S.  Rep.  Dayton  Phil¬ 
lips  in  a  near  fist  fight  with  his 
opponent.  W.  E.  Miller.  Holt 
snapped  a  picture  and  escaped 
the  subsequent  chase.  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  gave  the  picture  three 
columns  on  the  front  page. 

Guy  Smith,  Knoxville  ( Tenn. ) 
Journal,  editor,  presided  over 
the  Republican  meeting. 

AP-Guild  Talks 
Resume  July  19 

Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
have  postponed  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  until  July  19.  Then  the 
Guild's  five-man  national  AP 
bargaining  committee,  sum¬ 
moned  to  New  York,  will  pick 
up  discussions  for  the  union. 

For  the  first  time  since  talks 
began  in  January,  management 
and  Guild  negotiators  will 
argue  on  a  national  basis  AP’s 
wage  scales.  Previously  this 
year,  bargaining  for  minimums 
has  been  conducted  bureau  by 
bureau. 

In  Detroit,  meanwhile,  the 
union  disclosed  that  AP  guilds- 
men  in  Michigan  approved.  20 
to  7.  a  strike  vote.  "This  initial 
strike  election,  the  Guild  said, 
was  necessary  under  Michigan 
law  if  guildsmen  there  are  to 
take  part  in  any  nationwide 
walkout  poll. 

It  was  on  a  suggestion  by  the 
ANG  wire  services  director,  Jo¬ 
seph  G.  Colangelo.  that  AP 
agreed  to  powwow  next  month 
with  the  national  committee. 

AP  Guild  leaders  from  five 
cities  comprise  the  committee: 
Frank  Hart  of  Boston;  Leonard 
Milliman.  San  Francisco;  Wil¬ 
liam  Rose.  New  York;  Paul 
Simmons,  Atlanta,  and  Felix 
Wold,  Detroit. 


Retailers'  Copy 
On  Toy  Fords 
Aids  Promotion 

Retail  toy  copy  will  be  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  introducing  the  '49  Ford, 
it  was  learned  this  week  at  a 
press  conference  with  Henry 
Ford  II  and  other  Ford  execu¬ 
tives  in  New  York  City. 

More  than  200  department 
stores  across  the  country  have 
been  chosen  to  sell  plastic  mod¬ 
els  of  the  new  Ford  which  a 
Detroit  toy  manufacturer  has 
been  making  under  bonded  se¬ 
crecy.  The  toy  was  unveiled 
this  week  simultaneously  with 
the  $700,000  showing  of  the  new 
cars  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel  in  New  York  City. 

An  executive  of  the  Ford 
company  disclosed  that  Macy’s 
and  Gimbels  in  New  York 
planned  to  announce  the  toy 
car  in  big  copy  June  18.  Three 
styles  of  the  toys  have  been 
made.  One  is  a  simple  push 
model,  selling  at  95  cents;  an¬ 
other  is  a  windup  model,  $1.95; 
and  the  third  runs  on  an  electri¬ 
fied  track,  about  $20. 

When  Gimbels  executives 
learned  that  a  deal  had  been 
made  with  Macy’s,  the  Ford 
man  said,  they  pleaded  for  a 
supply  and  offered  extra  induce¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
disinK. 

"They  promised  everything, 
even  television,”  he  related. 

Asked  about  plans  for  Ford 
advertising.  Ford  told  newsmen, 
smilingly:  “We  don’t  have  to 
advertise.  We’re  getting  all  we 
need  for  free.” 

■ 

Bureau  Study  Shows 
'Startling'  Cost  Data 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  found  "some  startling  dif¬ 
ferences”  in  advertising  costs. 

Preliminary  results  of  the 
study  indicate  "an  exciting  sto¬ 
ry.”  Bureau  Director  Alfred  H. 
Stanford  told  the  newspaper 
representatives  in  New  York 
City  this  week. 

Wayne  Mooney,  who  is  super¬ 
vising  the  comparison  of  sales 
with  media  use,  as  shown  in 
grocery  inventory  data  from  a 
dozen  markets,  said  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  that  users  of 
newspapers  have  lower  costs 
than  users  of  socalled  national 
media. 

“Some  national  advertisers,” 
he  said,  “are  overspending.  Also, 
not  all  the  leaders  in  product 
sales  are  doing  the  best  job  eco¬ 
nomically.” 

Stanford  displayed  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  newest  presentation 
showing  an  analysis  of  con¬ 
sumption  for  several  products. 
He  has  concluded,  he  said,  that 
he  has  yet  to  find  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  business,  and  he  doubts 
if  there  is  a  real  national  me¬ 
dium. 

The  bureau,  he  reported,  has 
received  authority  to  permit  the 
representativs  to  view  grocery 
inventory  data  from  seven  mar¬ 
kets:  Toledo,  Washington,  Day- 
ton,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and 
Winston-Salem.  Data  for  New 
York  City  and  Cincinnati,  he 
said,  is  not  available. 


Swain  Leaves 
Brooklyn  Eagle 

Howard  Swain,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  Eagle 
the  last  five  years,  resigned 
June  10,  it  was  announced  by 
Executive  Editor  Edward  Wil¬ 
son.  Swain  joined  the  paper  in 
1935  as  city  editor. 

Robert  Grannis.  formerly  city 
editor,  is  now  acting  manag 
ing  editor,  and  Henry  W.  Con¬ 
ners,  rewrite,  has  been  made 
acting  city  editor. 

The  guild,  which  voted  a 
strike  against  the  Eagle  recent 
ly.  has  reached  agreement  with 
management  on  several  clauses 
of  a  new  contract  and  has  agreed 
to  submit  the  pay  and  security 
issues  to  arbitration. 

Press  Freedom 
Clause  Voted 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y. — Freedom 
of  information  was  written  into 
the  draft  declaration  of  human 
rights  this  week  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  4,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  dis¬ 
senting.  the  commission  adopted 
this  text: 

“Everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and 
expression:  this  right  shall  in¬ 
clude  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  infor 
mation  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers.” 

Two  measures  proposed  by 
Soviet  representatives  were  re¬ 
jected,  each  by  12-4  vote,  with 
the  same  four  states  voting  to¬ 
gether. 

The  first  was  a  proposal,  pre¬ 
sented  with  sharp  criticism  of 
press  “monopoly”  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that 
governments  should  subsidize  a 
“democratic  press.  ” 

Prof.  Alexei  P.  Pavlov,  So¬ 
viet  delegate,  charged  that  a 
“handful  of  press  barons  and 
press  lords”  are  depriving  the 
American  and  British  people  of 
freedom  of  communication. 

In  reply,  Geoffrey  Wilson  of 
Britain  said  the  press  in  his 
country  represents  diverse  opin¬ 
ions,  while  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  presents  “only  one  view” 

Prof.  Pavlov’s  attack  lasted 
a  half-hour.  In  his  subsidy  rec 
ommendation,  he  said  he  was 
not  advocating  nationalization 
or  socialization  of  the  press,  but 
that  the  state  give  financial  aid 
so  that  newspapers  can  get 
paper,  plants  and  equipment. 

The  other  Soviet  proposal 
voted  down  was  a  provision  that 
free  access  to  news  be  limited 
“within  bounds  that  are  com 
patible  to  the  interests  of  na 
tional  security.” 

■ 

Ne-w  Mat  Service 

A  new  advertising  mat  service 
for  department  and  other  reta;- 
stores  has  been  started  by  Con 
tempo  Publishing  Corp..  New 
York.  The  service  will  append 
in  two  issues  yearly,  "Christ 
mas"  and  ’Annual.' 
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Chicago  H-A 
Uses  Magnetic 
Makeup  Method 

Chicago — The  magnetic  meth¬ 
od  of  making  up  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  based  on  the  system 
developed  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  eliminate  the  pasting 
down  of  want  ads  prior  to  the 
engraving  process. 

Magnetic  paper  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  magnetic  makeup 
boards,  w'hich  are  five  inches 
wide  and  have  a  metal  fiange  on 
each  side.  The  paper  is  coated 
on  one  side  with  iron  dust.  Ads 
are  typed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  paper,  arranged  in  proper 
classifications  in  columns  on  the 
magnetized  makeup  boards. 
(E&P.  May  22,  p.  lit. 

Used  for  Entire  Section 
The  Herald  -  American  this 
week  was  changing  over  to  the 
magnetic  system,  starting  with 
five  classifications,  and  planned 
to  have  the  entire  classified  sec¬ 
tion  made  up  under  the  new 
and  faster  method  by  Sunday, 
according  to  Robert  Shless,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager. 

The  new  system  permits  the 
ads  to  be  rearranged  or  re¬ 
moved  intact  and  filed  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  The  Herald-American 
has  found  the  new  method  not 
only  to  be  more  flexible,  but 
also  a  faster  and  more  orderly 
method  of  makeup  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  caused  by  the 
printers’  strike. 

The  Herald  -  American  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  its  nine-col¬ 
umn  classified  section  under 
the  three  -  changes  -  per  -  week 
plan,  offering  advertisers  consec¬ 
utive  insertions  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  Wednesday- 
Thursday,  and  Friday-Saturday 
without  change  of  copy. 

Makes  Slight  Variation 
Shless  has  adapted  the  Trib¬ 
une  method  with  some  slight 
variations.  He  uses  magnetic 
makeup  boards  of  one-half  col¬ 
umn  in  length,  rather  than  a 
theoretical  full  column  length 
of  49  inches.  He  uses  Grapho- 
type  plates  to  designate  each 
column's  position  and  ad  classi¬ 
fication. 

Photostats  are  made  of  each 
half-column  of  ads  placed  on 
the  magnetized  boards.  The 
photostatic  copy  is  then  pasted 
on  the  master  makeup  sheets 
and  is  reduced  50'’;  to  standard 
newspaper  width  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process. 

Meanwhile,  the  T  r  i  b  u  ne  , 
which  developed  the  magnetic 
system  under  the  direction  of 
W.  R.  Blend,  classified  manager, 
has  extended  daily  changes  in 
want  ad  copy  to  its  entire  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Tribune  offered  its 
method  to  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  having  applied  for  pat¬ 
ents  to  guard  novel  features. 

■ 

Biggest  Travel  Section 

Chicago  —  More  than  30,000 
lines  of  advertising  were  ear¬ 
ned  by  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune’s  18-page  resort  and 
travel  section,  the  largest  ever 
published  by  that  newspaper, 
on  June  6. 


The  new  Portland  Oregonian  building. 


Oregonian  Moves  Without 
Missing  Edition  Deadline 


PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Moving  a 

metropolitan  daily  seven 
blocks,  from  one  building  to 
another — without  missing  an 
edition  deadline — has  been  ac 
complished  by  the  Oregonian. 

Sunday  editions,  June  6,  were 
printed  in  the  paper’s  55-year- 
old  home  at  Portland’s  S.W.  6th 
Avenue  and  Alder  Street.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  papers  rolled  from 
the  new  14-unit  Hoe  press  in 
the  new  Oregonian  building. 
S.W.  Broadway  and  Jefferson 
Street. 

Problems  attendant  to  the 
moving  included  keeping  a  close 
check  on  the  flood  in  the  Port¬ 
land  and  Lower  Columbia  River 
area — the  greatest  disaster  to  hit 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  50 
years.  Also  on  the  news  hori¬ 
zon  at  the  time  of  the  move 
was  a  visit  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  and  Portland’s  big  annual 
Rose  Festival. 

As  carefully  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  moving  was  done  on 
a  schedule  covering  several 
days.  First  of  the  paper’s  units 
to  move  were  the  purchasing 
and  promotion  departments  and 
carpenter  and  machine  shops. 
Next  followed  the  editorial 
writers,  a  major  part  of  the 
classified  department,  display 
advertising,  circulation,  execu¬ 
tives,  and  accounting. 

Composing  room  equipment 
was  started  on  the  move  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  spared  from 
the  tasks  of  getting  out  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  The  equipment 
was  lowered  from  the  ninth 
floor  in  a  special  elevator  con¬ 
structed  outside  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  Loaded  on  flatbed  trucks, 
the  heavy  machines  were  hauled 
into  a  drive-in  ramp,  a  feature 
of  the  new  building,  then  taken 
by  freight  elevator  to  the  new 
third-floor  composing  room.  An 
electric  fork  truck,  purchased 
for  paper  handling  in  the  new 
plant  was  helpful  in  moving  all 
heavy  machinery  right  to  the 
floor  locations. 

Ad  machines  were  moved  Fri¬ 
day  night  with  the  big  move 
on  news  machines  taking  place 
the  following  day.  At  this  latter 
time,  24  linecasting  machines 


were  moved  in  13  hours  of 
elapsed  time.  The  only  casualty 
was  one  bent  distributor  bar. 

Readying  the  machines  for 
operation  in  the  new  mechan¬ 
ical  department  included  a 
switch-over  from  direct  to  alter¬ 
nating  current. 

Members  of  the  newsroom 
staff  were  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  old  building,  quickly 
setting  themselves  up  in  the 
new  building’s  larger  quarters. 

The  new  Hoe  press,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  ready  for  operation. 
Only  the  Oregonian’s  Hoe  Pan¬ 
coast  press  will  be  moved  to 
the  new  pressroom.  The  stereo¬ 
typing  department  also  has  new 
equipment  —  including  a  new 
Hoe  direct  press  molding  ma¬ 
chine,  a  General  Electric  stereo¬ 
type  furnace,  and  a  Wood  auto¬ 
matic  casting  machine. 

Just  in  case  of  “bugs"  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  new  equipment, 
presses  and  other  equipment  left 
in  the  old  building  were  kept 
in  readiness.  They  were  not 
needed. 

The  new  Oregonian  building, 
contemporary  in  styling  and  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  newspaper 
publishing,  is  one  of  Portland’s 
largest  buildings,  with  4,026,944 
cubic  feet  of  space.  The  fire¬ 
proof  structure,  of  steel-re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  approximating  $4,000,- 
000.  including  new  equipment. 
It  was  designed  by  Pietro  Bel- 
luschi,  Portland  architect,  in  co- 
laboration  with  William  CJins- 
berg.  New  York  newspaper 
plant  engineer. 

Station  KGW,  a  part  of  the 
Oregonian  organization,  also  is 
to  be  housed  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  utilizing  five  “floating"  type 
studios. 

“In  serving  the  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Oregonian  simply  outgrew  the 
old  home  it  built  in  1892,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  J.  Frey,  general 
manager.  “Our  new  plant  is 
large  enough  to  allow  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  for  many  years  to  come.” 

An  idea  of  the  expansion  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  new  structure 
are  seen  in  the  size  of  the  press¬ 
room,  which  is  a  block  long. 


Planes  Deliver 
Papers  in  Flood 
Bound  Areas 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  Delivering 
papers  to  their  customers  is  the 
deepest  problem  posed  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  the  wake  of  the  most 
damaging  floods  ever  reported 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Airplanes  were  called  into 
service,  as  the  waters  closed 
roads  and  bridges  that  linked 
the  plants  with  their  readers. 
Plane  was  the  only  available 
means,  in  many  instances,  for 
distributing  the  hard-won  prod 
uct  of  marooned  and  endangered 
news  crews  and  staffs  that  bat¬ 
tled  emergency  conditions. 

From  Pasco  the  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald,  which  serves  the  sister 
cities  of  Richland.  Kennewick 
and  Pasco,  two  planes  shuttled 
the  flood  crested  Columbia, 
“delivering  papers’’  to  isolated 
communities. 

Trucks  Detour 

At  Portland,  the  Interstate 
bridge  became  impassable  and 
12,000  papers  a  day  were  being 
flown  across  the  water,  the 
Journal  plane  making  a  dozen 
trips.  Other  papers  went  around 
by  truck  over  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gods,  180  miles  out  of  direct 
line. 

District  managers  in  outlying 
areas  resorte  d  to  dories  and 
barges  to  deliver  both  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  the  Journal. 

The  Sjwfcane  ( Wash. )  Spokes 
man-Review  also  came  into  Ken¬ 
newick  and  Richland  by  plane 
on  Memorial  Day — day  of  the 
disastrous  break  in  the  Vanport 
dike  that  destroyed  Vanport 
and  evicted  its  18,700  people. 
On  the  following  day  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  plane  shipments 
were  also  instituted  to  Oroville. 
Wash. 

The  Spokane  Chronicle  cir¬ 
cumvented  a  water  block  at 
Bonners  Ferry.  Ida.,  by  boat 
across  the  Kootenai  River, 
thence  to  Montana  by  truck. 
Some  Chronicles  went  pick-a- 
back  over  the  mountain  to  reach 
St.  Maries.  Idaho,  and  papers 
went  to  Riverdale  by  horse 
back.  Carriers  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  area  made  five  miles  of 
the  trip  on  Shank’s  mare. 

Canada  Hit 

Seventy  thousand  copies  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  Week 
ly,  June  5  edition,  were  flown 
to  British  Columbia  readers. 
Canadian  National  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  railway  lines  were 
flooded  out.  The  papers 
weighed  38,000  pounds  and 
seven  flights  were  made  to  Van¬ 
couver  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

Joe  Stein,  pilot  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal’s  helicopter, 
cruised  over  the  flooded  areas 
and  reported  terrific  damages. 

“From  memory  of  my  first 
trip  over  the  scene.  I  know  the 
death  toll  is  high,”  he  reported. 

A  third  flood  crest  is  expected. 
The  first  surge  was  30.3  feet. 
15.3  over  flood  levels.  In  the 
20th  day  of  the  flood,  the  waters 
stood  at  29  feet.  The  toll  of 
missing  persons  was  set  at  715. 
Government  weathermen  said 
the  flood  would  continue  for 
three  weeks. 
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35  Journalism  Schools 
On  First  ACE  J  List 


COLUMBIA.  N3o.  —  Thirty  -  five 
scliools  and  departments  of 
journalism  have  been  accredited 
by  the  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  inspection  program 
which  began  more  than  two 
years  ago.  it  was  announced  here 
this  week. 

The  accredited  schools  are: 
University  of  California 
University  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
Emory  University 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
Indiana  University 
Iowa  State  College 
State  University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 
Kansas  State  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
Louisiana  State  University 
Marquette  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
Montana  State  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Rutgers  University 
South  Dakota  State  College 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Stanford  University 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Texas 
Texas  State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men 

University  of  Washington 
Washington  &  Lee  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wisconsin  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

News  Sequence 
Areas  of  specialization,  or  se¬ 
quences.  in  the  various  schools 
were  also  cited  in  the  announce¬ 
ment.  In  the  news  editorial  se¬ 
quence.  these  31  received  ap¬ 
proval: 

University  of  California 
University  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
Emory  University 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
Indiana  University 
State  University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 
Kansas  State  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
Louisiana  State  University 
Marquette  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
Montana  State  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Rutjgers  University 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Stanford  University 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Texas 
Texas  State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men 

University  of  Washington 


University  of  Wisconsin 
Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Radio  lournalism 
Radio  journalism  programs  in 
13  schools  received  the  Council's 
endorsement.  On  the  list  were: 
Emory  University 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
State  University  of  Iowa 
Kansas  State  College 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
Montana  State  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
University  of  Oregon 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Advertising  Field 
Twelve  schools  are  on  the 
Council's  list  of  those  whose 
programs  are  approved  in  the 
field  ot  advertising: 

University  of  Illinois 
Indiana  University 
State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  State  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
Montana  State  University 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Washington 
In  advertising  -  management 
seven  schools  were  cited: 
Emory  University 
University  of  Kansas 
Northwestern  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 

University  of  Oregon 
Rutgers  University 
Four  schools.  University  of  Il¬ 
linois.  Indiana  University.  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University,  and  Ohio 
State  University  received  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  programs  in 
newspaper  management. 

Community  lournalism 
Sequences  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  called  by  various  names 
in  different  institutions,  were 
approved  in  the  following 
schools: 

State  University  of  Iowa,  com¬ 
munity  journalism:  University  of 
Kentucky,  community  weekly; 
University  of  Minnesota,  com¬ 
munity  journalism:  University 
of  Missouri,  weekly  and  small 
daily:  Montana  State  University, 
community  weekly;  University 
of  Oklahoma,  news  advertising; 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  community 
journalism:  and  South  Dakota 
State  College,  rural  journalism. 

Agricultural  journalism  curri¬ 
cula  in  six  land-grant  colleges 
met  the  Council's  standards; 

Iowa  State  College.  Kansas 
State  College,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  University  of  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Journalism. 

Iowa  State,  Kansas  State,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  A.  &  M.  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agricultural  Journalism  re¬ 
ceived  approval  for  the  work  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  home  economics 
journalism. 


Friend  of  the  Press 
Runs  for  Governor 

Austin,  Tex. — Roger  Q.  Evans, 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  governor  on  a  plat¬ 
form  containing  two  points  of 
interest  to  newspapers. 

One  is  support  of  legislation 
that  will  make  privileged  all 
communications  to  newsmen. 
The  other  is  support  of  a  state 
advertising  program  to  foster 
Texas  industry  and  attract  tour¬ 
ists. 


Indiana  and  Missouri  were  ac¬ 
credited  for  their  sequences  in 
pictorial  journalism. 

Five  institutions  offering  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  magazine  field  were 
approved.  These  were: 

University  of  Minnesota,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  and  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

New  Deadline  for  Visits 
Work  in  highly  specialized 
areas  was  recognized  in  accredi¬ 
tation  of  science  journalism  at 
Iowa  State  College,  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  opinion  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  in¬ 
formative  writing  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

Tho  Council  also  announced 
that  the  first  steps  in  evaluating 
a  number  of  schools  which  did 
not  a.oply  for  inclusion  on  the 
present  list  is  already  under 
way.  A  deadline  of  Sept.  30 
has  been  set  for  application  of 
schools  desiring  to  be  added  to 
the  accredited  list  during  the 
1948-49  school  year.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  plans  to  revise  its  list  of  ac¬ 
credited  schools  each  year. 


ACCREDITATION  standards 

and  procedures  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  will  be  reviewed  at 
the  fourth  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators  in 
Kansas  City.  June  18  and  19. 

Representatives  from  20  col¬ 
lege  and  university  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  will 
analyze  the  accrediting  program 
to  date  in  light  of  the  initial 
round  of  inspections  just  com¬ 
pleted,  during  which  41  schools 
were  examined. 

Various  problems  and  teaching 
procedures  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  will  also  be  discussed  at  the 
two-day  session,  at  which  prom¬ 
inent  mid-Western  newspaper 
and  radio  men  will  speak. 

Frank  G.  Gorrie.  chief  of  the 
Kansas  City  Bureau  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Charles  V.  Stansell, 
associate  editor  of  Kansas  City 
Star  and  News;  and  William 
Bates,  program  director  of 
WDAF,  will  be  among  the 
speakers. 

George  E.  Simmons  of  Tulane 
University  and  ASJSA  presi¬ 
dent.  will  preside.  Round  table 
discussions  will  be  conducted  by 


50  Years  and 
It's  Evening  to 
Great  Teacher 

J.  Henry  Holloway,  director  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  is  scheduled  to  receive  hon¬ 
ors  that  few  teachers  achieve. 

The  entire  program  of  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  of  which  he 
was  first  president,  will  be  in 
his  honor,  June  22,  in  New  York 
City.  He  also  will  receive  the 
gold  medal  of  the  association.  A 
recent  issue  of  Graphic  Arp 
Education  was  devoted  to  com 
memorating  his  services. 

This  year  Holloway  completes 
50  years  of  service  in  the  public 
school  system.  His  career  has 
been  distinguished  by  notable 
contributions  to  the  printing 
trade  and  to  printing  trade  edu 
cation,  according  to  acknowledg 
ments  of  members  of  the  craft, 
of  management,  and  of  the 
schools. 

Holloway  headed  an  experi¬ 
mental  trade  school  in  1925  with 
one  teacher,  two  chairs  and  a 
telephone.  Today  the  school  is 
the  largest  printing  school  in 
the  world.  Enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased  from  a  handful  to  2,555; 
there  is  a  faculty  of  105  and  10 
departments. 

Holloway's  pupils  are  work¬ 
ing  craftsmen  or  executives  in 
nearly  every  shop  in  New  York 
City,  in  all  of  the  states,  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

Holloway  was  not  a  printer, 
but  he  believed  in  the  "power 
of  print"  and  had  a  passion  to 
teach.  In  his  own  valedictory. 
“Fifty  Years  and  It  Is  Evening,” 
he  says  that  if  he  could  choose 
again  he  would  choose  to  teach. 


E.  L.  Callihan  of  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University  on  "The  Cold- 
Type  Process":  by  Clement  E. 
Trout  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
and  Reese  D.  James  of  Univer 
sity  ol  Pennsylvania  on  "Report 
ing”;  and  by  Elmer  G.  Trotzig, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  on 
“Advertising,”  at  the  opening 
session. 

Presentation  of  the  ASJSA 
award  “in  recognition  of  distin¬ 
guished  service  of  a  publication 
to  professional  education  for 
journalism”  will  be  made  by 
Perle  I.  Reed  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  and  ASJSA 
past  president. 

At  the  Saturday  session 
round-tables  will  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  Reed  on  "The  Social 
Responsibility  of  Journalism"; 
by  Prof.  Simmons  on  “Research 
in  the  History  of  Regional  Jour¬ 
nalism";  and  by  F.  L.  McDonald 
of  Texas  State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men,  Clement  E.  Trout,  Oakla 
homa  A.  and  M.  College,  and 
Charles  E.  Bounds,  Universib 
of  Alabama,  on  "Standards  ^ 
Procedures  of  Accreditation. 

The  group  will  visit  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  u 
the  afternoon. 


School  Heads  to  Review 
Accreditation  Report 
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Truman  Tags 
'Worst  Papers/ 
Draws  Fire 

President  Truman’s  character¬ 
ization  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

Spokesman  -  Reveiw  as  “the 

worst”  newspapers  in  the 

United  States  drew  heavy  fire 
from  the  Tribune  this  week. 

The  President’s  comment  was 
made  to  Ra.v  Felknor,  a  reporter 
for  the  Spokesman-Review  dur¬ 
ing  an  interview  in  which  Mr. 
Truman  denounced  the  present 
Congress  as  “the  worst  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

“How  do  you  like  being  in  a 
Republican  stronghold?”  Felk¬ 
nor  asked  the  Chief  Executive, 
according  to  the  version  of  the 
incident  reported  by  Anthony 
Leviero  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  President  asked  if  the 
reporter  was  from  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  a  copy  of  which 
Governor  Wallgren  had  handed 
to  Mr.  Truman.  When  the  re- 
portei  replied  that  he  was,  the 
President  remarked: 

‘This  paper  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  are  the  worst  in  the 
United  States.” 

Levicro’s  account  added  that 
the  President  accused  the  two 
papers  of  maligning  the  79th 
Congress  and  now  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress  was  giving  the  people 
what  those  newspapers  stood 
(or. 

In  a  Page  One  editorial  sched¬ 
uled  (or  June  11,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  let  go  with  a  blast,  cit¬ 
ing  charges  connecting  the 
President  with  the  Pendergast 
machine  in  Missouri. 

“Mr  Truman,”  it  said,  “has 
added  his  name  to  the  long  list 
of  political  crooks  and  incompe- 
twts  who  have  regarded  the 
Tribune  as  first  among  their 
foes.  This  would  please  us  a 
great  deal  if  we  didn’t  deserve 
the  distinction  and  it  pleases 
us  even  more  because  we  do. 

“Mr.  Truman’s  tactics  are,  of 
course,  transparent.  He  is  des¬ 
perate  He  started  his  trip  fear¬ 


ing  that  he  was  unpopular.  Now 
he  knows  that  he  is.  The  tour 
has  been  a  flop. 

“Thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  Tribune,  the  people  of 
this  nation  know  Mr.  Truman 
for  the  nincompoop  he  is.” 

In  hospitable  vein,  the 
Spokesman-Review  merely  men¬ 
tioned  the  incident  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  called  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  visit  “a  pleasant  inter¬ 
lude  and  a  compliment  to  the 
city.” 

The  newspaper  carried  the  re¬ 
ference  to  itself  in  a  Page  One 
banner  story  but  editorially  said 
it  could  “only  dismiss  the  charge 
as  having  been  made  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  heated  partisanship 
.  .  .  and  as  a  tribute  to  the 
newspaper’s  influence,  albeit,  we 
fear,  at  least  in  part  unde¬ 
served.” 

■ 

58  Nieman  Fellows 
Attend  Institute 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Fifty-eight 
former  Nieman  Fellows  and 
their  wives  attended  the  Nieman 
Institute  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University  from  May 
31  until  June  ."i.  Sixteen  other 
leading  American  newspaper¬ 
men  writers  and  editors  were 
guests  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Institute  had  lectures  and 
discussion  groups.  Most  talks 
were  off  the  record. 

Heaist  Still  Busy 
Guiding  His  Papers 

Los  Angeles — Activity  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  at  85  con¬ 
tinues  to  amaze  his  executives, 
even  as  it  did  in  those  days 
when  a  youth  just  out  of  Harv¬ 
ard  startled  the  newspaper 
world  with  his  enterprise. 

That  was  manifest  here  where 
every  edition  is  under  close 
scrutiny  of  the  publisher.  One 
editor  told  of  five  separate  calls 
from  Mr.  Hearst  within  the  past 
few  days.  Subjects  ranged  from 
a  major  editorial  policy  memo 
to  settlement  of  a  dispute  over 
beats  of  Hearst  columnists. 


Washington  Post  Hails 
15  Years  Under  Meyer 


COMMEMiORATING  30  years 

of  public  service  by  Eugene 
Meyer — evenly  divided  between 
the  Government  and  his  news¬ 
paper — the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post  will  issue  a  24-page  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition,  June  13. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Meyer 
bought  the  Post  at  auction.  The 
circulation  more  than  doubled 
in  the  years  that  followed. 

He  brought  to  the  Post  a 
business  policy  that  success  can 
come  only  in  the  public  interest, 
writes  Edward  'T.  Folliard,  a 
Post  reporter  since  1923. 

Meyer  was  already  nationally 
well  known  as  a  public  servant, 
particularly  as  first  chief  of  the 
RFC.  He  was  Republican  and 
his  claim  that  the  Post  would 
be  independent  was  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  It  turned  out 
to  be  aggressively  independent, 
as  he  had  promised. 

Post  staffers  readily  accepted 
Meyer’s  statement  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  public  service,  Fol¬ 
liard  says,  but  it  took  a  little 
time  for  the  point  to  sink  in 
that  Meyer  meant  a  reporter 
works  for  the  public,  literally. 

Meyer,  himself,  had  a  broad 
understanding  of  public  service 
and  of  political  issues.  Today, 
he  is  able  to  record  appoint¬ 
ments  to  high  posts  by  three  Re¬ 
publican  and  three  Democrat 
presidents. 

The  Post,  under  Meyer,  pro¬ 
gressed  during  the  New  Deal 
years — but  with  the  New  Deal 
it  often  violently  and  sometimes 
successfully  disagreed,  notably 
on  the  court-packing  issue. 

Post  writers  in  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Edition  call  this  period 
"Fifteen  Exciting  Years,”  and 
the  section  is  in  reality  an  in¬ 
terpretive  history  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  era,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to 
Meyer’s  public  service. 

Carefully  written  by  Herbert 
Elliston,  editor,  the  story  of  the 
“years”  is  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  that  touch  on  our  “stirring 


times”  from  NRA’s  blue  eagle 
to  housing  shortages. 

The  pledge  of  the  Post  is 
“continued  independence,”  says 
Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher, 
whose  standing  instructions  to 
the  staff  are  to  pursue  the 
Meyer  principle  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  public  service. 

Meyer  became  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Post  board  in 
1947.  He  had  dropped  the  title 
of  editor  and  publisher  in  June, 
1946  in  order  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  first  president 
of  the  Bank  of  International 
Reconstruction  and  Develop 
ment  ( World  Bank ) ,  which  he 
left  after  getting  it  organized 
and  functioning. 

Meyer  was  “a  vigorous  57 
when  he  took  over.”  His  ex¬ 
perience  had  been  exclusively 
in  economic  and  political  fields, 
but  he  vaulted  into  the  news¬ 
paper  field  with  vim,  his  su¬ 
bordinates  testify. 

Last  summer  he  made  a  tour 
of  Eurc^e,  cabled  objective 
data  and  argument  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan.  For  his  story,  the 
72-year-old  Eugene  Meyer,  with 
six  other  Washington  Post  men. 
won  a  National  Headliners’  Club 
award. 

Pictured  in  a  double  spread 
in  the  anniversary  number  are 
the  pictures  of  Post  staffers, 
most  of  whom  have  been  with 
the  Post  during  all  of  Meyer’s 
proprietorship. 

■ 

Roanoke  Reporters 
Protest  Poor  Seating 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  Newspaper¬ 
men,  at  their  suggestion,  are  to 
be  seated  at  a  table  closer  to 
the  city  council  at  meetings, 
hereafter.  They  were  unable 
to  hear  the  proceedings  at  a  re¬ 
cent  council  meeting,  because  of 
being  seated  too  far  away.  A 
“new  arrangement”  of  chairs 
had  pushed  the  newsmen  into 
an  acoustical  vacuum. 


MERELY  COINCIDENTAL 

T.ilburt,  Xc7v  York  M'orhi-Tclcgram 


TRAVELING  COMPANION 

Sumerville,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


POLITICS?  THE  VERY  IDEA! 

K.-iy,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Cincinnati  Is 


Add  Bureau  Report: 
Things  Are  Moving 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


THINGS  ARE  MOVING!  Don't 
look  now.  but  in  the  last  week 
or  two  a  few  addenda  for  Bu¬ 
reau  Director  Stanford's  annual 
report  ( elsewhere  in  this  issue ) 
have  developed — additional  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  of  the  more 
affluent  national  advertisers  are 
taking  a  closer  look  at  media 
matters,  and — maybe — hearken¬ 
ing  to  the  theme  “All  Business 
Is  Local.” 

Take  the  following  in  the  re¬ 
cent  or  late-Bulletin  class: 

Toni  Co.,  recently  acquired 
hair-waving  subsidiary  of  Gil¬ 
lette.  is  cancelling  its  portion 
of  ABC's  Breakfast  Club  show, 
effective  July  9.  Says  its  first 
quarter  of  the  hour  as  a  low 
Hooper  and — N.B. — too  much  of 
its  ad  money  is  in  radio. 

Sterling  Drug  is  dropping  two 
of  its  network  radio  shows,  and 
— James  Hill,  Jr.,  president,  tells 
E&P — will  put  a  lot  of  the  legal 
tender  saved  thereby  into  “addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  and  publica¬ 
tion  advertising.”  On  the  way 
out  are  “Big  Town”  (June  22) 
and  “Waltz  Time”  (July  16). 
The  latter  has  been  plugging 
Sterling's  Bayer  Aspirin  as  far 
back  as  this  reporter  can  re¬ 
member. 

Jergens.  you  have  no  doubt 
read,  is  dropping  the  Winchell 
show,  effective  December  31. 
Winchell  has  been  signed  by 
ABC  at  a  very  fancy  $520,000  a 
year,  but  hasn't  found  a  sponsor 
yet  to  replace  Jergens.  Jergens 
hasn't  quite  made  up  its  mind 
about  the  future,  but  it  is  known 
to  have  a  wide  eye  open  to  the 
newspaper  medium.  What  this 
will  lead  to  isn't  known  now, 
but  it  will  be  worth  watching. 

Others  in  motion,  so  far  as 
media  are  concerned,  are  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands,  F.  W.  Fitch  (E&P, 
May  29,  p.  59),  Lucky  Strike, 
perhaps — for  although  the  ex 
penditure  in  the  new  drive  is 
the  same  as  those  of  the  last 
two  years,  the  campaign  will 
run  longer  and  experiment  with 
small  space;  Listerine  —  which 
has  dropped  its  Abe  Burrows 
show  in  favor  of  publication  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Things  are  moving.  We  can’t 
rail  just  where.  But  there  are 
straws  in  the  wind. 


The  result  was  a  5  column  by 
14-inch  ad  in  solid  5  point  type, 
telling  virtually  everything  on 
the  genesis,  condition  and  pro.s 
pects  of  the  company — a  "true 
story"  in  legal  language. 

Facts  such  as  these  are  stated: 
The  company  doesn’t  know  and 
can't  promise  when  mass  pro 
duction  will  be  achieved;  it  will 
be  in  competition  with  seasoned 
and  well-financed  companies; 
dealer  and  distributor  franchises 
are  the  company's  sole  present 
source  of  funds  for  financing 
pilot  operations;  between  90  and 
95'^  of  the  dealers  are  in  rural 
and  suburban  areas:  the  corpo¬ 
ration  is  being  sued  by  former 
sales  agents  and  employes,  etc. 
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Newspapers  Plan 
IP  Birthday  Editions 

Millsite  newspapers  in  the 


Stroudsburg  'Parade' 
Promotes  Brands 


Informative  Copy 

THE  most  ardent  advocate  of 

informative  copy  has  in  mind 
nothing  approaching  what  was 
in  an  ad  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  last  week. 

The  ad  announced  a  new  issue 
of  stock  by  the  Playboy  Motor 
Car  Corp..  prospective  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  in-between-sized 
Playboy  runabout. 

Since  the  issue  was  specula 
tive.  the  papers  insisted  that 
anything  questionable  or  risky 
about  the  enterprise  be  noted  in 
the  ad.  The  usual  "tombstone” 
ad,  a  bare  announcement,  would 
not  be  accepted. 


Stroudsburg.  Pa.  —  Strouds¬ 
burg’s  “Parade  of  Progress” 
brand  educational  week,  fourth 
of  a  series  of  similar  programs 
being  held  in  towns  throughout 
the  country,  closed  June  9  as 
more  than  200  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  executives  attended  an 
awards  banquet.  Contest  win¬ 
ners  were  honored,  and  a  local 
manufacturer  received  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation’s 
“Certificate  of  Public  Service.” 

Principal  speaker  at  the  ban 
quet  was  George  S.  McMillan, 
vicepresident.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
who  urged  his  listeners  to  “stop 
apologizing  for  America’s  world 
leadership  and  start  bragging.” 

Citing  the  right  to  vote  as  the 
basic  element  of  America's  po¬ 
litical  freedom,  Mr.  McMillan 
pointed  to  the  homemaker’s 
daily  choice  in  the  market 
place  as  a  dramatic  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  America’s  economic  de¬ 
mocracy. 


LSMFT'S  NEW  LOOK 

First  of  the  new  Lucky  Strike  copy 
prepared  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  this  week. 


Cincinnati,  O. — Mindful  that 
next  week  the  advertising  eyes 
of  the  world  will  be  centered 
on  her,  the  Queen  City  is  pretty¬ 
ing  herself  for  this  occasion. 

Preparing  for  the  44th  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  here, 
June  13-16,  this  old  town  has 
just  finished  a  clean-up  cam 
paign  and  is  stepping-up  a  drive 
for  smoke  and  soot  elimination 

Earle  Pearson,  New  York,  spe 
cial  services  director  of  the  Fd 
eration,  handling  advance  plans 
with  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
Times  Star  advertising  director 
and  local  general  chairman, 
guessed  about  700  admen  would 
attend.  It’ll  be  the  first  time 
Cincinnati,  which  boasts  the 
oldest  advertisers’  club  in  the 
nation,  has  entertained  the  Fed 
eration  in  41  years. 

A  sparkling  program  has  been 
arranged  by  Finn,  past  president 
of  the  Advertisers'  Club  of  Cin 
cinnati,  and  his  committees. 


United  States  and  Canada  are 
planning  special  editions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  observance  of 
International  Paper  Co.’s  50th 
anniversary.  June  14-19. 

Celebrations,  with  field  days, 
sports  events,  dancing  and  fire¬ 
works.  are  scheduled  at  towns 
where  the  IP’s  31  mills  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Topping  off  open  house 
ceremonies  at  Canadian  mills. 
IP  officials  will  present  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  to  each  place. 

Newspapers  scheduling  big 
editions  include  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register,  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  News  Herald,  North  Ton- 
awanda  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
and  several  weeklies. 

International  is  announcing 
details  of  its  $46,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  affecting  U.S.  operations, 
but  none  for  newsprint. 


Year’s  Rate  Protection 
Is  Asked  by  AAAA 


RESTORATION  by  newspapers 

of  a  year's  rate  protection 
soon  as  possible”  was  asked  this 
week  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

A  resolution  prepared  by  the 
newspaper  committee  and  ap 
prov^  b.y  the  board  of  directors 
at  its  quarterly  meeting  reads: 

“Resolved,  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  of  the  AAAA 
urge  newspaper  publishers,  in 
the  interests  of  maintainging  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  encourag 
ing  the  planning  of  newspaper 
campaigns  on  an  annual  basis,  to 
revert  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
policy  of  granting  one  year’s 
rate  protection  on  all  national 
advertising  and  to  eliminate 
wherever  it  may  prevail  any 
discrimination  in  rate  protection 
as  between  one  advertiser  and 
another.” 


'Minority'  involved 

A  spokesman  for  AAAA,  who 
declined  to  be  named,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  "at  last 
report,  a  minority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers.  considerably  fewer  than 
25'!,  do  not  allow  a  year’s  pro¬ 
tection.” 

“In  this  minority,  however, 
are  many  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers.”  he  said.  “Until  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  this  practice 
was  almost  universal.  Then, 
with  costs  rising,  publishers  be¬ 
gan  to  adopt  60  and  90-day  pro¬ 
tection.  We  are  hopeful  that 
economic  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  stable  to  per¬ 
mit  gradual  restoration  of  the 
former  practice.” 

At  its  last  previous  meeting, 
the  AAAA  board  approved  a 
similar  resolution  in  regard  to 
radio  network  rates. 

The  AAAA  spokesman  said 
that  adoption  of  the  resolution 
was  preceded  by  talks  between 


newspapermen  and  members  of 
the  association.  “There  were 
no  official  discussions,  howeva,” 
he  said. 

Many  agencies,  in  recent 
months,  have  requested  that 
newspapers  permit  current  con 
tracts  to  run  their  course  at  the 
old  rates,  beyond  the  date  when 
increases  become  effective 
Some  newspapers,  E&P  has 
learned,  practice  this  where  60 
and  90-day  clauses  are  in  force. 

CSNR  Projects 

Reversion  to  a  year's  protec 
tion,  AAAA  feels,  would  ben 
efit  advertiser,  agency,  and 
medium  by  facilitating  long 
range  campaign  planning. 

A  further  purpose  of  the  re^ 
lution  is  to  bring  uniformity  in 
to  the  rate  structure  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper,  “regardless 
of  the  channel  through  which 
it  sells  the  space,”  it  was  stated 

In  its  meeting,  the  board  also 
received  a  report  that  the  spe 
cial  AAAA  committee  on  the 
Continuing  Study  of  News 
paper  Reading  is  considering 
several  new  projects  to  promote 
agency  use  of  this  research 
The  nature  of  the  projects  was 
not  revealed. 

It  was  reported  that  member 
ship  in  the  organization  was  214 
as  of  March  31,  1948,  a  gain  of 
19  over  the  same  date  last  year 
The  unofficial  total  as  of  June! 
is  219. 

There  is  still  “much  to  do, 
it  was  stated,  in  the  AAAA  el- 
fort  to  have  radio  stations  adopt 
the  2%  cash  discount.  In  the 
newspaper  field,  progress  in  this 
effort  has  been  satisfactory,  it 
was  added. 

The  1949  annual  meeting  wi" 
take  place  at  The  Greenbrier 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
April  6  to  8,  it  was  announced 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


You're  apt  to  hear  this  crack  almost  anywhere  in  Philadelphia  .  ,  . 
for  more  than  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families  like  to  spend 
their  evenings  reading  The  Bulletin. 

Because  The  Bulletin  reaches  its  readers  at  the  right  place  (in 
the  home)  —  at  the  right  time  (in  the  evening)  —  it's  small  wonder 
so  many  advertisers  use  it  to  cover  America's  third  largest  market. 

Remember  this  potent  sales  fact:  The  Bulletin  goes  home  — 
stays  home  —  and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


8  Boys  'Graduated' 
From  Business  Course 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Eight 
New  Orleans  busing 


H.  Calli-  young  1  - - 

Denver  otien  have  been  awarded  certifi- 
s  return  cates  signifying  successful  com 
Europe  pletion  of  the  New  Orleani 
on  Cur-  States  and  Times-Picayune  biui 
•proper”  oess  training  course  for  carriers 
Donald  W.  Coleman,  circula 
the  en-  tion  manager  and  vice-president 
ector  of  of  the  Times-Picayune  Publish 
1  to  pass  Co.,  at  the  presentation 

S  mill-  ceremonies  said: 
i  corre-  “The  gratifying  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  in  99%  of  the  cases 
Callison  business  training  course  grad 
uates  are  far  above  the  average 
"It  takes  more  than  an  oidi 
nary  young  man  to  deliver,  col. 
lect  and  canvass  a  route  and  do 
a  successful  job  in  the  business 
training  course  while  at  the 
same  time  passing  up  many 
hours  of  fun  and  entertain 
ment.” 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif. — James  showed  adequate  departmentali-  requires  only  tne 

Parton  is  fuming  a  bit  over  zation,  a  good  supply  of  news-  crMentiais.  j  t 

the  growing  belief  a  revolution-  print,  typesetting  machines,  a 

ary  new  publication  will  appear  pit  for  a  32-page  Goss  press  in  ^aiice  to  the  Rusian 

immediately  from  offices  of  the  course  of  preparation.  Offices  Berlin,  and  was  allowc 

Los  Angeles  Independent  Pub-  will  be  expanded  later.  when  he  showM  his  L 

lishing  Co.  here.  Parton  believes  the  space  am-  tary  credentials  as 

After  all,  a  picked  staff  from  pie  for  the  present  because  of  spondent. 

Time  magazine  worked  a  year  continuance  of  the  dispersal  of  Two  blocks  further, 

before  the  first  issue  of  Life  editorial  and  advertising  offices  stopped  by  another  Red  sol- 
magazine  was  produced,  ex-  at  four  other  points — Westwood,  dier,  and  the  credentials  were 

plains  the  editor  and  publisher  Venice,  West  Los  Angeles  and  not  good  enough.  Then  Callison 

of  seven  Los  Angeles  neighbor-  Ocean  Park.  The  upper  floor  pulled  out  his  Denver  police  de¬ 
hood  newspapers  recently  pur-  will  be  available  in  a  year’s  partment  police  card,  and  the 

chased  by  39  private  investors,  time,  Parton  added.  sentry  waved  him  on. 

including  Henry  Luce  and  lead-  The  plant  tour  was  thorough  The  Denver  police  cards  are  a 

ers  in  finance,  industry,  avia-  but  quick,  for  the  35-year-old  brilliant  red. 

tion,  advertising,  and  depart-  publisher  had  engagements  - 

ment  stores.  The  purchase  was  every  30  minutes  for  the  bal-  - - 

from  Floyd  Reueche  of  Home  ance  of  the  day.  Parton  had  de- 
Newspapers,  Inc.  dined  to  give  answers  but  per- 

Parton  was  part  of  the  staff  haps  the  clue  was  in  the  ques- 

which  produced  Life,  and  should  tion  posed  by  one  of  the  Inde- 

know.  He  anticipates  similar  pendent's  editors:  y 

experimentation  here.  Another  Don't  you  believe  this  area  is  • 

delaying  factor  will  be  extensive  ready  for  a  newspaper  of  the 

reorganization  work.  type  of  the  New  York  Times? 

“I  am  a  bit  self-conscious  Six  directors  have  been  elect- 
about  the  growing  theory  we  ed  by  stockholders  of  the  Los  ft 

will  immediately  offer  a  revo-  Angeles  Independent  Publishing  ■ 

lutionary  type  of  publicatiorf,"  Co.  Parton  is  one  of  them. 

Parton  told  El&P.  “We  plan  six  Three  directors  also  are  direc- 
months  to  a  year  of  experimen-  tors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 

tation.  First  we  must  establish  ber  of  Commerce.  They  are  HHF  />■  * 

a  uniform  advertising  rate  card.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  president,  V  f  , 

Later,  we  will  have  to  decide  on  Foreman  &  Clark  clothing  ^  \ 

how  to  make  the  shift  to  paid  stores;  Richard  S.  Millar,  chair-  |  j 

circulation.  man  of  board  of  Northrup  Air-  * 

“At  this  moment  I  have  no  craft,  and  Walter  B.  Brunmark, 
prescribed  idea  of  the  kind  of  vicepresident.  May  Co. 
newspaper  which  will  come  out  The  East  is  represented  by  Ar-  i  i 

of  this  experiment  here.  We  do  temus  L.  Gates,  president.  Hod-  ' 

have  a  market  that  is  constantly  ges  Research  &  Development 

expanding.  There  are  300,000  Corp.,  New  York.  The  sixth  is  ■ 

persons  served  in  the  area  of  Colin  Miller,  assistant  to  the  1 _  _ _ 

the  Independent  newspapers;  president  of  Enterprise  Produc-  -  -  -  • 

75,000  in_  Santa  Monica  and  the  tions,  Hollywood.  Miller  for- 

balance  in  Los  Angeles.”  merly  was  business  manager  of 

Parton  stated  he  is  not  saying  United  Features  Syndicate.  ■  ^  ^  A  I  A  I  ■■  I 


Photo  by  hitvhou\e  Siudioi 


. . .  with  that  first  plaintive  wail  of  protest  at 
this  strange  new  world  . . .  with  Mother's 
soft  smile  of  new-found  love  . . .  with  proud 
Papa  nervously  fumbling  for  the  cigars  . . . 
with  telephone  wires  buzzing  . . .  with 
friends  and  neighbors  reading,  “h's  an  eij’lu 
pound  t^irl  at  the  Whitehouse's.''  Yes,  here 
localnews  begins  ...  to  live  with  you  all 
your  precious  lifetinic  . . .  never  to  end  . . . 
so  long  as  there  arc  babies ! 


CORRESPONDENTS 


'are  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  AVAIL 
THEMSELVES  OF  THE  FACILITIES 

1  OF 


BROADWOOO  HOTEL 
Broad  &  Wood  Sts. 
Phila.,  Pa. 

3  BLOCKS  NORTH  OF  CITY  HALL 


THL  JLLU  S  M.MHtWS  SpK  IAL  AcihSCV 
Sfwspaptr  Advertisiny  Rrpresfntativrs 

Nl  W  ^OKK.  DETROIT,  (  HICACiO,  HOSTON.  PIIILADUPHIA 


You  need  today^s 

facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 

America’s  3rd  market! 


Classified  Advertisers  Continue 
To  Prefer  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia 


2ncl  PAPER 


2,083,633  LINES  1,140,502  LINES 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Research  confirms  it.  Today’s  most  marked  factor 
in  marketing  is— change!  Note  the  marked 
change  in  Philadelphia.  First  in  advertising  . . .  and 
productivity  ...  is  THE  INQUIRER  ! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Llil — LL^Wf—  ~  ■  W  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
tongocre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 


Washington  —  Col.  Leroy  W. 

Herron,  advertising  director  of 
the  Star,  is  preparing  for  his  “re¬ 
tirement”  on  July  1,  at  the  end 
of  his  52nd  year  of  service  to 
the  paper. 

Recently,  he  called  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  his  office  and  told 
them:  “This  doesn't  mean  I'm 
going  to  stay  away." 

Col.  Herron  announced  that 
Godfrey  W.  Kauffmann,  31,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  that  Frank  V.  Aiello, 

39,  has  been  appointed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  s.  Furlow  to  a  gan  on  'Loss  Leaders' 
new  assignment  of  directing  tt  i.  u  •  t  •  • 
statistical  research  for  the  Star's  Upheld  in  Louisiana 


Let!  to  right:  Kauffmann,  Herron  and  Aiello. 


with  90,650  lines,  after  an  8^- 
drop  for  April. 

Second  on  the  list  was  Thii 
Week,  with  238,880  lines  for  five 
months,  a  4.1%  gain  over  194" 
and  Comic  Weekly-Puck  had  a 
five-month  total  of  181,166,  or 
7.9%  better  than  a  year  ago 
May  linage  in  Comic  Weeklj 
was  up  14.3%. 


The  More  You  Use  of  Thei 
the  More  You  Havi 

How  evident  is  this  truth,  vl 
you  run  the  Keister  “Supf 
the  Church”  ads! 

A  weekly  feature  of  brilliar. 
illustrated  stories  with  grf 
human-appeal.  Each  ad  c: 
eludes  with  a  strong  and  c: 
vincing  plea  for  church  sup.: 
and  Christian  living. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  church:i 
and  newspaper  people  alike  bj 


Bert  Stoll  Elected 
By  Outdoor  Writers 

Bert  Stoll,  outdoor  writer  for 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 
Donald  Gillies,  Detroit  Times. 
was  elected  vicepresident. 

Jim  McKenna,  also  a  Booth 
Newspapers  writer,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  association's  "Oscar”  for 
making  the  greatest  individual 
contribution  to  conservation  of 
any  Michigan  writer  in  1947, 
while  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
was  given  a  similar  award  for 
the  newspaper  making  the  great¬ 
est  conservation  contribution  of 
that  year. 

Other  “Oscar”  awards  in¬ 
cluded:  Jack  VanCoevering,  of 
Detroit  Free  Press,  for  a  series 
on  pollution  entitled,  “Save  Our 
Streams”:  photograph-tie  be¬ 
tween  Stoll,  for  picture,  “Win¬ 
ter  Geese  at  Seny  Refuge,”  and 
John  Harriman,  Detroit  News, 
for  “Dont  Shoot  a  Hen  Pheas¬ 
ant.” 


"POTTER  LINESr 


Mcanur*  a  market  by  Its  “Power  Lines’’— eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  Industrial.  Another  name  tor  It 
might  well  be  ’’Buying  Power.’’  Greater  York 
generates  this  by  the  number  of  Its  famous  In- 
ilustrles,  their  dIverslOed  character,  the  un¬ 
flagging  demand  lor  the  products,  the  high 
employment  of  Toltage,  and  Anally,  a  Tory, 
very  productive  farm  area.  (Many  top  y^ 
honors  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm  y^^  / 
Show  at  Harrisburg  were  awarded  to  yr  / 

York  County  farmers.)  yr  ^ 


enthusiastically  hailed  this : 
ture  as  the  finest  religious 
ries  ever  prepared  for  the  p' 
of  America. 

Over  400  newspapers  from 
to  coast  are  reaping  the  adv: 
tages  of  the  Keister  ads. 

Write  now  for  full  infornw- 
and  free  sample  proofs  of  s- 
of  the  200  ads  now  ready  for  •< 
in  mat  form  complete. 


yT  y'  Tap  those  Oreatsr  York 

'  y'  “Power  Lines"  and  you  hear 
y  ths  hum  of  such  Important 

I  facts  as  those— Trade  Area,  lt6,- 

ICS;  over  flfty  big  Industries; 

21,000  skilled  workers;  annual  pay¬ 
roll,  IK.OOO.OOO;  bank  deposits, 

tI2S,«44,l(Xi. 

In  a  similar  way  The  Dispatch  Is 

an  advertising  ’’Power  Line,"  lead¬ 
ing  right  Into  these  prosperous 

homes  ...  a  “live  wire’’  medium 
It  there  ever  was  one! 
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World  center  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
.  .  .  America  5  third  largest  market! 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  lOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
ss,  ^  hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
W  population  trends,  sales  anal- 
yses,  buying  habits,  mutes, 
etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  "Los  Angeles  — 
City  fVi'f flout  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


AMERICA  IS  MOVING  WEST  ...  TO  STAY'  The  making 
of  pictures  is  a  basic  industry  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  big 
business — spending  millions  and  employing  tens  of  thousands 
every  month.  Along  with  creating  fashions,  fabricating  steel, 
refining  oil,  processing  foods,  assembling  automobiles,  and  a 
host  of  other  important  industries,  motion  pictures  are  part 
of  the  expanding  pattern  that  has  made  Los  .Angeles  Amer¬ 
ica’s  third  largest  market.  No  matter  what  kind  of  goods  or 
service  you  are  selling,  you  will  find  active  customers  here. 
To  reach  them  .  .  .  tell  your  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
— delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  newspaper  in  the  West. 
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Pictures  That  Shock 
Curb  Traffic  Fatalities 


By  Alta  J.  Smith 

ST.  PAUL.  Minn.— Belief  that 

every  accident  picture  show¬ 
ing  the  suffering  of  the  victim 

saves  at  least  one  life”  brought 
the  Sti  Paul  Pioneer  Press  to 
launch  a  drive  instrumental  in 
lowering  local  traffic  fatalities 
25'";  in  1947  over  1946. 

Two  years  ago  Photographer 
Larry  Anderson  suggested  that 
the  Press  let  him  operate  a 
radio-equipped  cruiser  from  7 
p.m.  to  3  a.m.  to  take  on-the-spot 
accident  pictures.  Night  Eklitor 
Quintus  C.  Wilson  liked  the 
idea.  "The  Press  furnished  An 
derson  with  a  car  equipped  with 
a  radio  connected  with  the  news¬ 
room  and  the  police  station, 
then  began  publishing  pictures 
designed  to  force  the  public  into 
thinking  before  taking  chances 
that  result  in  accidents. 

Today  the  St.  Paul  Automo¬ 
bile  Club,  police  department. 
Safety  Council  and  various  civic 
organizations  credit  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  pla.ving  a  major  role  in 
reducing  traffic  fatalities  from  42 
persons  in  1946  to  31  in  1947. 
Traffic  deaths  in  the  state  rose 
from  536  in  1946  to  567  in  1947. 
St.  Paul  was  the  only  large  Min¬ 
nesota  city  which  showed  a  de 
crease  in  accident  fatalities. 

Local  authorities  attribute  this 
to  the  shocking  pictures  of  tragic 
accidents  which  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  In  November,  1947,  a  lay¬ 
out  of  five  horror  pictures 
showed  the  tangled  debris  of 
autos  with  lifeless  victims 
strewn  on  the  ground  or  pinned 
under  wreckage.  The  caption 
warned  of  November  weather 
hazards — icy  roads  and  night¬ 
time  fogs. 

Before  Thanksgiving  a  layout 
of  six  death  scenes  were  cap¬ 
tioned:  “Your  auto  can  be  a 
weapon  of  death.  Its  pounds  of 
steel  can  crush  and  kill  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  a  marksman's  gun.  Its 
speed  can  snuff  out  lives  as 
quickly  as  cyanide.  It  can  maim 
and  fill  lives  with  pain.  Hospitals 
and  morgues  are  not  designed 
for  Thanksgiving  reunions.” 

On  New  Year's  Eve  another 
shocker  listed  the  names  of 
every  St.  Paul  funeral  home, 
telling  motorists  to  mark  their 
choice  before  celebrating  if  they 
were  bent  on  driving  at  the  same 
time. 


IK  YOL  ARE  A  (;OOD 
EDITORIAL  WRITER,  A 
I.ARUE  MIDWEST  PAPER 
\IOlLD  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
FROM  YOU  AND  WILL 
KEEP  YOUR  LETTER  IN 
CONFIDENCE.  BOX  1077, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


During  1947  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  published  2,984 
column  inches  of  such  accident 
preventative  copy.  This  includ¬ 
ed  many  half-page  picture  lay¬ 
outs.  In  addition,  245  safety  slo¬ 
gans  appeared  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  front  pages. 

One  four-column  Press  picture 
showed  two  men  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  of  a  car.  The  wind¬ 
shield  was  smashed.  One  of  the 
men,  the  driver,  was  suffering 
from  a  fractured  leg.  Blood 
flowed  from  a  cut  in  the  head  of 
the  other  man,  who  was  uncon¬ 
scious.  Blood  also  was  stream¬ 
ing  from  his  no.se  and  mouth. 

Shocking  pictures,  but  they 
brought  praise  from  the  chief  of 
the  state  highway  patrol,  who 
said,  “Editorial  layouts  of  acci¬ 
dents  pictures  in  the  Pioneer 
Press  have  done  much  to  hit 
people  between  the  eyes  with 
the  dangers  of  traffic. 

"They  are  gruesome,  and  they 
may  have  been  criticized  by 
.some,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
are  a  remarkably  potent  manner 
of  bringing  about  traffic  safety 
and  fewer  deaths.  They  make 
people  realize  that  it  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  them.” 

Sometimes,  however,  personal 
factors  forced  Editor  Wilson  to 
make  uneasy  decisions.  Once, 
he  recalls,  the  only  child  of  some 
close  friends  was  killed  when 
his  sled  collided  in  the  street 
with  an  automobile.  The  roving 
photographer  caught  the  scene. 
The  grief-stricken  parents  asked  I 
that  the  picture  be  withheld,  but 
Wilson  felt  that  by  publishing  it  j 
similar  tragedies  might  be  avert-  | 
ed.  Wilson  lost  a  valued  friend¬ 
ship.  but  the  picture  had  the  de- 
sir^  effect — there  were  no  more 
sledding  disasters  that  winter. 

Anderson  took  first  prize  last 
year  in  the  traffic  safety  division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council’s 
Green  Cross  picture  contest.  The 
prize  was  awarded  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  early-morning  traffic 
fatality.  The  picture,  showing  a 
spread-eagled,  lifeless  body  cov-  1 
ered  by  a  blanket,  was  cap-  | 
tioned  “X  Marks  the  Spot.  ’  i 


YOUR  Business 

is  getting  out  the  paper. 

OUR  Business 

is  furnishing  you  with  able  work¬ 
men.  This  service  saves  you 
time,  costs  you  nothing. 
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Room  1902-4 
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Unfortunately,  Anderson  died 
early  this  year.  Shorthanded, 
the  Press  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  radio  car  cruiser. 
Since  then,  St.  Paul  traffic  fatali¬ 
ties  have  gone  up  33%  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  During 
the  first  four  months  of  1947, 
traffic  accidents  took  the  lives  of 
10  persons;  15  persons  have  been 
fatally  injured  thus  far  this 
year. 

■ 

Hoover  Press  Relations 
Discussed  in  Book 

strained  relations  with  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  helped 
shape  the  unfavorable  portrait 
of  Herbert  Hoover  during  his 
administration,  according  to  a 
book  about  the  last  Republican 
President  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday  on  June  10. 

Eugene  Lyons,  former  United 
Press  foreign  correspondent 
who  is  now  a  roving  editor  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  is  author  of 
the  new  book,  entitled  “Our  Un¬ 
known  Ex-President,  a  Portrait 
of  Herbert  Hoover.” 

Lyons's  thesis  is  that  the  real 
Hoover  remains  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  average  American. 
Lyons  shows  that  Hoover’s  lack 
of  skill  in  public  relations  was 
a  contributing  factor. 

“It  is  unhappily  true,”  Lyons 
writes,  “that  his  relations  with 
the  press  corps  became  ever 
more  .’-trained.  Too  many  of  the 
vital  things  he  did  during  these 
years.  Hoover  felt,  would  be 
spoiled  if  exposed  too  soon  to 
the  limelight.” 


R&T  Employes 
Hove  Program 
Of  Activities 

Des  Moines,  la. — Employes  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  have 
16  major  events  scheduled  in 
their  year-round  program  of 
activities,  arranged  by  their  own 
committee  with  the  help  of  the 
newspapers’  management. 

’The  program  is  part  of  the 
company’s  employe  relations 
program  in  which  employes 
have  an  active  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  the  type  of  activities 
to  be  held. 

The  year's  activity  program 
has  been  evolved  after  careful 
screening  of  questionnaires 
filled  out  by  employes.  Each 
employe  was  asked,  “What 
activities  would  you  like  to  see 
held  this  year?”  More  than  500 
ideas  were  suggested. 

Summer  activities  will  include 
a  picnic  and  play  day,  a  golf 
tournament  and  a  dance.  Fall 
and  winter  will  bring  card  par¬ 
ties,  a  Hallowe'en  dance, 
forums,  a  Christmas  party,  chil¬ 
dren's  parties  and  other  events. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  to 
stage  a  home  talent  show  next 
January. 

Heading  the  employes’  com¬ 
mittee  is  Lou  Rich,  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  His 
committee  reports  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  board,  composed  of  em¬ 
ploye  representatives.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  is  anxious  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  musical  talent. 


on  a  Horse? 


/<■>  still  tititir  soiiiflinify! 
In  /v/ft  II  yiiunic  man  loilf 
Irani  lii\  lianir  in  Frank¬ 
lin.  'Fi'iintssi'r  ta  ('.alifai- 
Ilia  an  harst'inn  k,  Hsinti 
rhirn  liaisi's  anil  srviral 
maiillis  ill  the  pracess. 


HviLLC  cm  Zone  POrultTION 

266,505 

HviLtE  MoKtr  PoruitriON 

920,843 


horse  and  a  $tron9 
going. 

And  it's  pretty  slow  going  trying  to  reach  the 
big  Nashville  market  by  any  other  means 
than  through  its  two  great  newspapers  .  ,  ■ 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  and  NASH¬ 
VILLE  BANNER. 

The  Nashville  Newspapers  thoroughly  cover 
Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee.  Nashville  is 
THE  MONEY  TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH.  Make 
us  prove  it  .  .  .  ask  a  Branham-Man! 

LOCAL  INDEX:  Effective  buying  income  in 
the  Nashville  market  increased  over  $100,000,- 
000  in  1947,  over  1946!!! 


Nashville  Banner 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 

AftFUUKf  •  SkUulcUf 


NASHVILLE. ..THE  MONEY  TOWN  OF  THE  SOUTH 
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Positive  Protection! 


Air  rLU-miA 

Dry  Powder 

NON-OFFSET 

GUN 


Now. . . 

Get  Positive  Non-OfFset  Protection  by  switching 
to  the  NEW  ATF  FLO-MIX  dry  powder,  Non-OfFset  Gun 
on  your  presses.  This  new  gun  assures  finer  quality 
printing  at  lower  cost  and  greater  production  with 
trouble-free  operation.  It's  cleaner,  more  efficient  and 
harmless.  Eliminates  costly  slip-sheeting,  racking, 
smudging  and  sticking. 

Does  a  better  job! 

Engineered  to  fit  any  make  or  style  of 

letterpress  or  offset  press. 


American  Type  Founders 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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Camera  Girl  Meets 
‘Such  Amazing  . . .  Etc.’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Want  to  know  what 

people  think?  Just  tag  along 
with  Maryon  Zylstra,  •  The  In¬ 
quiring  Camera  Girl”  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  you  will 
6nd  out  the  “average  Joe’s”  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life. 

Miss  Zylstra  interviews  peo¬ 
ple  she  meets  and  gets  their 
views  and  opinions  on  human 
interest  questions.  Her  camera 
column  is  sprinkled  with  laughs 
because  hliss  Zylstra  knows 
how  to  get  people  to  talk. 

’Inherited'  the  Job 

She  has  been  doing  “Inquir¬ 
ing  Camera  Girl”  for  more  than 
four  years,  having  “inherited” 
the  job  from  her  sister,  Freida, 
when  the  latter  relinquished  her 
position  to  marry  Louis  Wolf, 
Tribune  photographer  now  as¬ 
signed  to  Hollywood. 

Miss  Zylstra  terms  her  job 
with  the  Tribune  “one  of  the 
miracles  of  journalism,”  having 
landed  in  the  “big  leagues”  in 
one  hop.  She  had  never  worked 
on  a  newspaper  before,  but  she 
had  tried  a  number  of  jobs.  On 
the  strength  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  photography  as  a 
hobby  and  a  correspondence 
course  on  the  subject.  Maryon 
was  given  the  chance  to  replace 
her  sister. 

She  enjoys  her  varied  assign¬ 
ments  from  day  to  day.  “I  think 
the  Inquiring  Camera  Girl  prob¬ 
ably  will  hold  my  interest,"  she 
said,  “because  in  it  there  are  a 
million  opportunities  for  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  people  and  expe¬ 
riences. 

“Have  enthusiasm  for  every¬ 
thing,  is  my  motto,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Who  knows?  You 
might  like  it.  If  you  don’t,  you 
can  drop  it  for  a  time  or  for¬ 
ever.  But  at  least  try  it  before 
you  make  up  your  mind.” 

From  Secretary  to  Pilot 

She  has  done  just  that.  Born 
in  Hawarden,  Iowa,  the  young¬ 
est  of  six  children,  she  was 
graduated  from  Hawarden  high 
school  in  1940  and  entered  a 
business  college  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Because  she  had  taken  two 
years  of  commercial  work  in 
high  school  she  soon  found  that 
she  was  spending  much  of  her 
school  time  giving  class  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  typing  and  shorthand. 
She  left  school  and  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  her  parents. 

She  tried  office  work  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  seven  months,  then 
shifted  to  Chicago,  where  she 
sought  a  job  high  in  the  Palm¬ 
olive  building  because  she 
“liked  the  view.”  She  left  her 
33rd  floor  position  after  two 
months,  however,  because  “it 
was  routine  work.”  This  was 
followed  by  two  years  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  with  the  Kelling 
Nut  Co. 

In  December,  1943,  Miss  Zyl¬ 
stra  took  up  flying  in  Anniston, 
Ala.  She  hoped  to  join  the 
Women’s  Ferrying  Command, 
but  by  March,  1944.  when  she 
was  qualified,  recruiting  of 
women  pilots  had  stopped.  She 


^returned  to  Chicago  and  shortly 
'thereafter  took  a  few  “trial  as¬ 
signments”  with  her  sister 
Freida  to  qualify  as  the  Inquir¬ 
ing  Camera  Girl  for  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

Today  her  interest  in  flying 
has  cooled  a  bit.  She  says  she 
finds  it  rather  a  dull  and  quiet 
“up  there”  and  unless  she  is  in 
a  hurry  to  get  some  place,  she 
prefers  to  go  by  train  so  she  can 
“talk  to  people.” 

The  Tribune  pays  $5  for  each 
accepted  question  for  the  In¬ 
quiring  Camera  Girl  to  use.  As 
a  result,  more  than  1.000  ques¬ 
tions  are  received  weekly,  pro¬ 
viding  ample  material  from 
which  to  get  interesting  topics. 

“We  don’t  try  to  settle  any 
world  or  big  political  problems,” 
she  explained.  “We’re  just  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  out  what  the 
average  Joe’s  philosophy  Is  on 
everyday  problems  of  living.” 

She  finds  that  people  whom 
she  interviews  are  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes.  They 
are  either  all  for  answering  the 
question,  or  they  want  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all.  “I  never 
coax  anyone,”  she  added.  “Peo 
pie  who  are  eager  to  voice  their 
views,  in  turn,  either  come  out 
boldly  for  something,  or  are 
equally  as  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proposition.  'There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  happy  medium. 
People  don’t  know  how  to  be 
moderate,  it  would  seem. 

“Adults  are  often  inhibited. 
They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  what 
their  wives  or  friends  will  say 
if  they  give  a  frank  answer  to 
the  question.  And  they  are 
sometimes  camera  shy.  Children 
answer  the  questions  right  to 
the  point  and  often  give  more 
intelligent  replies  than  do  older 
people.  But  you  meet  some 
queer  ducks  in  this  world.” 

No  Camera  Ambitions 

To  male  photographers  who 
may  be  wondering  if  Miss  Zyl¬ 
stra  is  planning  to  “muscle  in” 
into  their  profession  in  a  bigger 
and  better  way,  we  can  put 
their  minds  at  ease. 

“I  have  no  photographic  ambi¬ 
tions  whatsoever,”  she  remark- 


Maryon  Zylstra 

ing  incident  was  at  a  men’s  club 
meeting,  when  she  reached  in 
her  bag  for  a  photoflash  bulb 
and  pulled  out — to  her  amaze¬ 
ment  and  delight  of  gentlemen 
present — an  empty  whisky  bot¬ 
tle. 

Today  she  is  the  only  girl 
member  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

s 

Circulation  Truck 
On  Mercy  Mission 

Cooper,  "rexas  —  A  Dallas 
Morning  News  truck  recently 
combined  delivery  of  newspa¬ 
pers  into  North  Texas  with  a 
mercy  mission. 

When  James  Hospital  and 
Clinic  here  needed  oxygen  for 
a  heart  case  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night.  a  supply  house  in  Dallas 
couldn't  make  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery. 

Someone  at  the  hospital 
thought  of  the  News  truck  and 
shortly  after  3  a.m..  Driver  H. 
A.  Bowen  delivered  the  cylinder 
of  the  gas  which  he  picked  up 
in  Dallas. 

■ 

Studies  U.  S.  Press 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Mrs.  Ra- 
jini  C.  Asrani,  of  Cashmere, 
northern  India,  has  temporarily 
joined  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
to  study  American  newspaper 
methods.  She  and  her  husband, 
G.  M.  Asrani,  have  been  in 
America  since  early  in  May.  He 
is  with  the  Studebaker  Corp.  to 
study  automobile  production. 
Mrs.  Asrani  was  sub  editor  of 
the  Pioneer,  published  in  Lieck- 
now,  before  leaving  India. 


ed.  “I  don’t  think  photography  ^ - 

iVn  mSS'.o  modern  outlook 

Even  with  my  Speed  Graphic,  I 
find  myself  constantly  worrying 
about  taking  proper  care  of  it. 

You  have  to  watch  it  all  the 
time,  just  like  a  baby,  or  some¬ 
thing  is  likely  to  happen  to  this 
expensive  piece  of  equipment.” 

Miss  Zylstra  is  a  “good  Joe” 
herself,  according  to  the  boys  in 
the  Tribune  photographic  de¬ 
partment.  She  has  been  the 
victim  of  every  possible  form  of 
“hazing”  that  photographers  de¬ 
light  in  dishing  out  to  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  staff. 

’’They’re  amazing  characters,” 
she  commented,  recalling  how 
she  lugged*  around  her  camera 
bag  for  a  whole  day  before  find¬ 
ing  a  heavy  piece  of  type  metal 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  embarrass- 


on  feminine  and 
family  subjects 
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A  daily 
column  by 
RUTH  MILLETT 
Favorite  reading  with  both 
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Doctor,  Nurse 
Added  to  Stall 
In  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Calif. — There’s  i 
doctor  on  the  staff  of  the  Sacra. 
mento  Bee  here;  also  a  nurse. 

A  medical  division  housed  ia 
a  new  dispensary  of  three  units 
has  been  set  up  for  all  employss 
of  the  Bee,  KFBK,  Bee  Engrsf. 
ing.  McClatchy  Newspapers  aid 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 

Necessary  medical  help  whils 
on  the  job,  minor  nursing  help 
at  home  and  on  the  job.  and  pe. 
riodic  physical  checkups  for  all 
employes  are  available.  Ths 
service  is  supplementary  to  ths 
services  of  an  employe’s  regulir 
physician.  Pre-employment  phy. 
sical  examinations  also  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

A  similar  service  is  planned 
for  the  Fresno  Bee,  KMJ  and 
Bee  Engraving  at  Fresno.  Some 
features  of  the  program  will  be 
introduced  at  the  smaller  Mo 
Clatchy  units  in  Modesto,  Stock- 
ton,  Bakersfield  and  Reno,  it  ii 
announced. 

At  Sacramento  the  physiciai 
U  on  duty  two  hours  for  three 
days  of  the  week.  The  registered 
nurse  is  on  duty  most  of  the 
working  day. 

■ 

$600  for  Giraffe 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffsk 
Evening  News  has  contributed 
$600  to  a  $4,000  fund  to  buy  i 
giraffe  for  the  local  zoo. 


GREATER 
BUYING 
POWER  I 
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peMocnATic 

NATIONAL 

CONVENTIONS- 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  has  lined 
up  a  mighty  array  of  star  reporters,  brilliant 
feature  writers,  authoritative  political  analysts, 
and  world-renowned  byliners  for  the  national 
political  conventions  at  Philadelphia  this  month 
and  next. 

Led  by  William  K.  Hutchinson,  Washington 
bureau  chief  and  veteran  political  analyst,  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  INS  corps  of  Capital  correspondents 
will  be  on  hand  to  report  every  phase  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  graphic  and  interesting  detail.  From 
the  convention  floor  these  experts  will  be  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  spot  and  analyze  the 
trends,  appraise  the  chances  of  the  various  hope¬ 
fuls,  report  the  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering, 
and  present  clear,  factual  coverage  of  each  con¬ 
vention  as  it  progresses. 

The  famed  names  of  Bob  Considine,  James  L. 
Kilgallen,  Inez  Robb,  “Bugs”  Baer,  Kenneth  L. 
Dixon,  Walter  Kiernan,  and  many  others  will  con¬ 
tribute  daily  to  the  ballot-by-ballot  coverage  of 
the  drama,  color,  humor,  and  personalities  as  well 
as  the  page-one  headlines  that  will  emanate  from 
Philadelphia. 

As  special  feature  writers  for  this  great  occasion, 
INS  has  signed  up  Louis  Bromfleld  and  Katharine 
Brush,  famed  American  novelists,  who  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  daily  scene  of  Democracy  in  action  in 
their  own  respectively  vivid  styles. 

This  great  lineup  for  the  year’s  biggest  domestic 
news  story  is  typical  of  the  distinctive  calibre  of 
INS  performance  on  every  important  story  day  in 
and  day  out.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  deep-rooted 
INS  tradition  of  assigning  top  writing  talent  to  the 
top  stories  each  day— for  consistently  superior  news 
and  feature  coverage  of  world  events. 


Judges  Named 
For  Ohio  State 
Fame  Election 

Columbus,  O.  —  Appointment 
of  26  Ohio  newspapermen  to  the 
panel  of  judges  for  the  Ohio 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Pollard,  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  sponsors. 

The  new  appointees,  with  43 
others  who  were  re-appointed, 
will  make  up  the  judges'  panel 
which  will  vote  early  next  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  1948  Hall  of  Fame 
election. 

Acting  on  previous  nomina¬ 
tions.  a  sub  committee  of  the 
judges  last  fall  formally  pro¬ 
posed  the  names  of  O.  O.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  the  columnist,  and  Charles 
L.  Knight,  late  publisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  election  will  be  the  first 
since  before  the  war.  To  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  a 
name  must  receive  the  votes  of 
p‘.  ’east  two-thirds  of  the  judges. 

N  ,‘wly-appointed  judges  are; 

^  N;  i  J.  Belknap,  Henry  County  Signal, 
Xalpcileon;  Howard  Bush.  Montpelier 
Leader-Enterprise ;  John  W.  Cullen.  Jr., 
^hn  \V.  Cullen  Co.,  Cleveland;  Koger 
Kerger.  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  F.  J.  Dau- 
bcl,  Fremont  News-Messenger;  C.  W. 
Criswold,  Columbiana  Ledger;  Wayne 
Calvin,  Lima  News;  Ernest  Harrison, 
Rittman  Press;  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegraph;  R.  Kenneth  Kerr, 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gasctte;  C.  B.  Littick, 
ZanesfiUe  Tinu-sRceordcr;  W.  D.  Wat¬ 
son,  Morgan  County  Herald,  McConnels- 
ville;  and  Frank  Maloy,  Lorain  Journal. 

W'.  F.  Maag.  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor;  A.  C.  McClung,  Troy  News;  Frank 
B.  McKinney,  Marietta  Times;  Ray 
Palmer,  Barnesvilic  Enterprise:  Lewis 
B.  Rock,  Dayton  Journal-Herald ;  E.  T. 
Rodgers,  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune ;  Don 
Rowley,  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon ;  Frank 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate;  Ronald 
Shoup,  Perry  County  Tribune,  New  Lex¬ 
ington:  Hulbert  Taft,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  Harold  W.  Wetherholt,  Gallipolis 
Tribune;  Dudley  A.  White,  Sandusky 
Register-Star  News :  and  Ray  M.  White. 
Holmes  County  Farmer-Hub,  Millers- 
hurg. 

Judges  re-appointed  to  the  panel  are: 

E.  C.  -Amos,  Sidney  News;  Harrv  W. 
Amos,  Cambridge  Jeffersonian;  Gran¬ 
ville  Barrere,  Hillsboro  News-Herald ; 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Blanchester  Republi¬ 
can;  Louis  H.  Brush.  Bnish-Moore 
Newspapers,  Salem;  Gordon  K,  Bush, 
.dthens  Messenger;  Karlh  Bull,  Cedar- 
ville;  Tames  M.  G)x,  Dayton  News; 

E.  C.  Dix,  Wooster  Record;  W.  .\.  Duff, 
.■\shland;  J.  A.  Ey,  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union.  Cincinnati:  and  R.  I-.  Hem- 
inger,  Findlay  Republican-Courier. 

Ralph  D.  Henderson.  Columbus  Citi- 
cen;  E.  I-.  Henes,  Wellington  Encrprisc ; 
R.  B.  Howard,  Madison  Press.  I-ondon; 
.\.  Hoopingarner.  Dover  Reporter; 

F.  M.  Hopkins.  Fostoria  Review:  J.  K. 
Ifunter,  Chillicothe  Gasette;  Arthur  C. 
Johnson.  Sr.,  Columbus  Dispatch:  G.  J. 
Kochenderfer.  Man.r/ield  NcwrJournal; 
Edgar  Kochi.  Ashland  Times-Gaertte; 
E.  W.  I-ampson,  Jefferson  Gacette;  Prof. 
George  Starr  I,asher.  Ohio  L^iiversity; 
IT.  B.  McConnell.  Cadi:  Republican; 
and  Ed.  M.  Martin,  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association.  Columhus. 

J.  A.  Meckstroth,  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  Columhus;  Roy  D.  Moore.  Canton 
Repository;  Edgar  Morris,  Springfield 
.\'ews-Sun:  J.  S.  Myers,  Middletmvn 
Journal;  Ford  G.  Owens.  Van  Wert 
Times;  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade; 
Walter  J.  Reck.  Ohio  State  Journal, 
Columbus;  C.  F.  Ridenour,  Piqua  Call; 
Henry  C.  Segal,  the  Israelite,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  T.cuis  B.  Seltzer.  Cleveland  Press; 
Paul  C.  Siddall,  .Alliance  Revinv;  Orrin 
R.  Taylor,  Archbold  Buckeye:  W.  I). 
Thompson.  Delaware  Cacette;  Forest  F. 
Tipton,  Washington  Record  -  Herald; 
Gardner  Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wallace,  Co¬ 
shocton  Tribune. 
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George  O.  Williams 

Williams  Honored 
On  20-40  Anniversary 

Albany,  N.  Y. — George  O.  Wil¬ 
liams,  managing  editor  of  Al¬ 
bany  Times-Union,  thought  he 
was  going  to  have  dinner  "with 
a  few  friends”  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel. 

The  “few”  turned  out  to  be 
more  than  100  of  his  fellow  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  their  wives  and 
guests,  who  gave  the  editor  a 
surprise  party  for  two  rea¬ 
sons: 

Newsman  40  Years 

1.  The  20th  anniversary  of 
Williams  career  in  Albany. 

2.  The  completion  of  his  40th 
year  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Williams  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1908  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Baltimore  (Md. )  World.  He 
later  worked  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  for  the  Baltimore  News  and 
Baltimore  American. 

After  leaving  the  American, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  ( Pa.  >  Democrat  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  From  the  Demo¬ 
crat  he  went  to  Pittsburgh’s 
Tri-State  News  Bureau,  now  de¬ 
funct.  and  then  to  the  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  News. 

Worked  in  Bufialo 

Williams  held  down  the  city 
editor’s  slot  on  the  Buffalo 
Times  before  coming  to  Albany 
in  1922  as  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  News.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Baltimore  three  years 
later  as  picture  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  News,  then  in  1928, 
was  appointed  to  the  position 
he  now  holds. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Scientists  have  just  discovered 
that  40*^  of  all  ants  don’t  like  to 
work.  These  longtime  models  of 
diligence  seem  to  have  retro¬ 
gressed  to  an  almost  human  state. 
•  •  • 

London  critics  are  quite  angry 
about  the  large  sums  being  paid 
American  stars  on  the  London 
stage.  'Diey  hold  that  it  is  not 
very  sporting  for  us  to  give  the 
English  all  that  money  and  then 
go  over  and  earn  it  back. 

From  the  CIci'eland  Plain  Dealer 


Wages  Doubled 
Since  Prewar 
In  California 

San  Francisco  —  Wage  in¬ 
creases  on  California  news¬ 
papers  have  boosted  hourly 
rates  since  1941  almost  100%, 
latest  surveys  show. 

This  IS  aside  from  benefits 
such  as  new  holidays,  vacations 
or  severance. 

Wage  boosts  for  1948  in  con¬ 
tracts  signed  since  last  August 
ter  of  this  year  have  ranged 
and  well  into  the  second  quar- 
from  2.8%  to  23%.  These  have 
brought  wage  increases  since 
before  Pearl  Harbor  up  from 
50%  to  179.5%,  according  to  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau. 

The  survey  on  ITU  contracts 
shows  that  printers  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  California  newspapers 
are  being  paid  nearly  double 
their  Jan.  1,  1941  scale.  They 
are  up  60%  to  125%  over  1941. 

Stereotypers’  contracts  affect¬ 
ing  34  newspapers  advanced 
6.9%  to  19.3%  in  recent  months 
for  total  hourly  pay  gains  since 
1941  of  from  72.1%  to  112.9%. 

Pressmen  of  24  California 
newspapers  have  lately  received 
2.8%  to  18.7%  wage  boosts. 
This  has  brought  their  payroll 
up  70.6%  to  106.8%  since  1941. 

A  study  of  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  guild  contracts  for  18 
newspapers  show  contracts  add 
8.5%  to  20.8%  in  pay. 


Mailers  of  all  13  newspapers 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  are  ob¬ 
taining  more  than  double  their 
1941  pay.  The  range  of  increase 
is  from  107.3%  to  179.5%,  with 
14.8%  to  19.9%  added  in  the 
latest  contracts. 

The  report  shows  photo¬ 
engraving  scales  on  10  news¬ 
papers,  with  12.5%  to  17.5% 
gains  in  newest  awards.  The 
gain  since  prewar  has  been  from 
50%  to  85.7%  in  hourly  wage 
scale.  All  except  one  of  the 
contracts  shows  over  all  gains 
of  83.8%  or  more. 

Circulators  of  four  news¬ 
papers  all  received  14%  in¬ 
creases  -in  latest  negotiations. 

With  incorporation  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau, 
CNPA,  Harold  Schlotthauer, 
bureau  manager,  becomes  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident.  George  Mc¬ 
Queen,  Burlingame  Advance,  is 
president;  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  vicepresident, 
and  Paul  Leake,  Woodland 
Democrat,  secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

Chase  National  Bank 
Holds  Mill  Mortgage 

Talladega,  Ala.  —  The  Talla¬ 
dega  County  probate  office  has 
recorded  a  $14,000,000  indenture 
mortgage  and  deed  to  trust  from 
the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
to  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York. 

The  instrument,  dated  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1948,  pledges  property 
of  the  newsprint  plant  now  be¬ 
ing  built  at  Childersburg.  Ala., 
to  secure  the  payment  of  money 
borrowed  by  the  company  for 
its  “proper  corporate  purposes.” 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  PreserTatiyes” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“Ice  on  Back  of  the  Neck  Stops  Nosebleed” 

Ice  or  a  cold  key  on  the  back  of  the  neck  can’t 
possibly  influence  a  bleeding  nose.  Fortunately 
most  nosebleeds  very  shortly  stop  by  themselves — 
and  whatever  “cure”  has  been  tried  receives  full 
credit. 


*‘A  Rattlesnake  Intends  To  Warn  Its  Victim” 

Rattlesnakes  are  generally  credited  with  deliber¬ 
ately  warning  their  intended  victim  because  they 
“rattle”  before  striking.  Naturalists,  however,  hold 
that  the  rattle  is  a  nervous  reaction  to  danger, 
which  the  snake  cannot  control. 


''Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods'* 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 

e  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  of  this  publication  for  the  past  few  years, 
an  outstanding  new  weekly  Your  business  department  can  also  use 

this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
)u  Believe  It”  —  aimed  at  local  food  merchants, 
je  popular  beliefs — is  based  Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
series,  familiar  to  the  readers  2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 
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Howdy  Doody  pulls  the  strings 


NBC’s  small  television  star  owes  his  winning  personality  to  the  alter  ego  voice  of 
Bob  Smith,  and  to  eleven  strings.  But  Howdy  Doody  can  pull  strings  himself.  About  60,000, 
for  example — at  last  count  of  requests  for  his  presidential  campaign  button.  And  20,^168 
requests  followed  the  first  announcement  of  the  button,  with  only  five  additional 
announcements  made  in  the  next  ten  days. 

The  Research  Director  says  that  a  telephone  coincidental  survey,  conducted  by  NBC 
in  the  New  York  area  on  the  last  day  of  the  offer,  gave  the  program  a  rating  of  31. 

Of  an  estimated  21  1,800  sets  covered  by  the  NBC  Television  Network.  31%  or  66,588  sets 
were  tuned  in.  He  interj)rets  this  to  inilicate  nearly  one  recjuest  for  each  set  .  .  . 
and  a  33%  return  for  the  first  announcement. 


The  Sales  Manager  says  it’s  television’s  greatest  success  story — 
the  most  forceful  demonstration  to  date  of  television's  drawing  power. 

Bob  Smith  says  he  has  a  headache;  he’d  only  ordered  5,000  buttons. 

Howdy  Doody  says  shucks. 

Hie  Research  Director’s  wife  doesn’t  interpret  figures.  To  her.  Howdy  Doody  keeps  the 
children  glued  to  the  set  Tuesdays,  Thursilays.  and  Satunlays  from  5  to  6 — 
and  that’s  wonderful.  She  just  says  she'll  he  more  than  happy  to  buy  any  product 
or  service  a  sponsor  of  Howdy  suggests  to  the  youngsters. 

So  will  a  lot  of  other  grateful  parents  of  enthusiastic  children. 


Aint'rica’s  No.  1  Television  Network 
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Simpler  Readability 
Formula  Is  Claimed 


COLUMBUS  —  A  simple  two- 

factor  formula  for  predicting 
readability  that  is  easy  to  ap¬ 
ply  has  been  developed  at  Ohio 
State  University  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Dale  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  and  his  research 
associate,  Mrs.  Jeanne  S.  Chall. 

The  Dale-Chall  formula’s  two 
factors  are  average  sentence 
length,  and  the  number  of  un¬ 
familiar  words — words  that  are 
outside  the  Dale  basic  list  of 
3,000. 

It  has  long  been  the  belief  of 
Dr.  Dale,  whose  interest  in 
readability  dates  back  to  1934. 
that  the  various  methods  in  use 
for  predicting  readability  have 
been  needlessly  complicated. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch,  currently 
engaged  in  evaluation  and  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  AP  report,  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  readability  for¬ 
mula  in  1943.  At  that  time  the 
Irving  Lorge  formula  was  be¬ 
ing  used  in  educational  circles. 
This  method  Flesch  held  inade¬ 
quate  for  use  on  material  for 
adult  readers,  in  that  in  its  use 
of  the  earlier  Dale  List  of  769 
Easy  Words  it  failed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  satisfactorily  between 
materials  that  were  above  the 
eighth-grade  level  in  difficulty. 

The  Flesch  formula  of  that 
day  used  three  factors:  average 
sentence  length,  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  affixed  morphemes  (pre¬ 
fixes,  suffixes,  inflectional  end¬ 
ings)  and  relative  number  of 
personal  references. 

The  current  Flesch  formula 
treats  these  factors  thus:  1.  the 
average  number  of  syllables 
per  100  words;  2.  average  sen¬ 
tence  length;  3.  so-call^  per¬ 
sonal  words,  and  4.  personal 
sentences. 

Diacount  Syllable  Counting 

It  is  the  contention  of  Dr. 
Dale  and  Mrs.  Chall  that  the 
Flesch  system  has  a  number  of 
shortcomings.  Counting  of  af¬ 
fixes,  they  maintain,  is  faulty  in 
that  any  two  people  counting 
the  same  sample  report  a  dif¬ 
ferent  number  of  affixes;  and 
that  to  use  extreme  care  and 
consult  a  dictionary  is  too  time- 
consuming. 

Dr.  Dale  and  Mrs.  Chall  argue 
that  counting  of  affixes  and 
counting  of  syllables  is  just  a 
conrmlicated  method  of  finding 
hard  words.  And  not  an  alto¬ 
gether  certain  key  to  hard 
words,  at  that.  For  instance, 
they  point  out  that  such  words 
as  bracelet,  watermelon,  can¬ 
dlestick,  etc.,  would  run  up  the 
syllable  count  in  a  sample  in 
which  they  appear,  yet  they 
are  words  appearing  on  the  list 
of  words  known  to  fourth-grad¬ 
ers.  They  are  easy  words  de¬ 
spite  having  three  and  four 
syllables. 

“We  believed  that  there  was 
value  in  using  a  word  list  to 
measure  vocabulary  load," 
says  Dr.  Dale.  “Mir.  Flesch's 
main  objection  to  Lorge's  use 
of  the  Dale  List  of  69  words  was 
that  it  did  not  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  levels  of  diffi- 
ctilty.  What  would  happen  if  a 
larger  word  list  were  used?" 


So  a  list  of  3,000  words  found 
to  be  familiar  to  fourth-graders 
was  substituted.  This,  Dale  and 
Chall  contend,  predicts  reada¬ 
bility  better  than  the  count  of 
affixes,  and  removes  the  pit- 
falls  of  lack  of  discrimination  at 
the  upper  levels  of  difficulty. 

Dr.  Dale  regards  the  count  of 
personal  references  —  personal 
words  and  personal  sentences — 
as  adding  very  little  to  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  readability. 

Personal  Nouns.  No  Help 

“Personal  reference  count,” 
he  says,  “is  not  a  reliable  index 
of  difficulty.” 

“For  example,  when  we  speak 
of  John  and  Mary,  and  he  and 
she,  referring  to  John  and 
Mary,  there  is  a  justification  for 
subtracting  from  difficulty.  This 
is  because  in  writing  about  John 
and  Mary  we  usually  say  things 
that  are  not  abstract. 

“However,  subtracting  from 
difficulty  for  such  personal  ref¬ 
erences  as  ‘R.  J.  Thomas'  of  the 
automobile  industry  or  ‘Senator 
Austin'  when  writing  about 
atomic  energy  or  the  United 
Nations,  does  seem  to  me  a  bit 
inaccurate.  If  the  reader  does 
not  know  these  persons,  difficul¬ 
ty  is  not  decreased.  In  fact, 
these  individuals  are  no  longer 
personal,  they  are  abstractions.” 

Most  Unreadable 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Dale 
cites  a  report  in  the  American 
Psychologist  to  the  effect  that 
Koffka's  “Principles  of  Gestalt 
Psychology,”  reportedly  stu¬ 
dents’  choice  for  unreadability 
had  a  comparatively  low  Flesch 
score.  This,  it  was  pointed  out, 
was  achieved  by  Koffka’s  pep¬ 
pering  his  text  with  personal 
pronouns — 5.8%  per  hundred 
words. 

Here  is  the  sample  quoted 
from  Koffka: 

“In  the  first  cases,  real  mov¬ 
ing  objects  present  in  the  field, 
the  shift  of  the  retinal  pattern 
leads  to  behavioral  motion  of 
objects,  whether  I  fixate  a  non¬ 
moving  object  or  follow  a  mov¬ 
ing  one  with  my  regard;  in  the 
second  case,  when  my  eyes 
roam  over  stationary  objects, 
such  a  shift  will  not  have  this 


You’re  looking  at  the  news¬ 
paper  with  advertiser-  and 
reader-confidence  inspired  by 
95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 

Th*  Washington  Star 

Evening  Sc  Sunday  Morning  Edition* 

Wothingten,  O.  C. 


result.  Although  the  two  facts 
belong  closely  together,  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  LX,  after  we  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  ego.  Here  we  con¬ 
centrate  mainly  on  the  first, 
even  if  we  cannot  entirely  avoid 
referring  to  the  second.  Thus 
we  turn  now  to  the  theory  of 
perceived  motion.” 

This  passage.  Dr.  Dale  points 
out,  has  seven  personal  refer¬ 
ences  per  100  words.  According 
to  Flesch’s  Quick  Reference 
Chart,  a  similar  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  references  characterizes 
material  comparable  to  digest 
magazines. 

the  Dale-Chall  formula  ig¬ 
nores  personal  references  and 
syllable  counting.  Average  sen¬ 
tence  length  and  the  number  of 
words  not  on  the  Dale  List  of 
3,000  Easy  Words  are  the  only 
factors. 

New  Formula  Achieved 

A  mathematical  formula  for 
arriving  at  a  “raw  score”  has 
been  computed,  and  a  table  de¬ 
vised  for  converting  the  raw 
score  into  relative  school-grade 
levels.  Does  it  work?  Its  au¬ 
thors  say  yes. 

“We  conducted  several  expe¬ 
riments  comparing  the  formula 
predictions  with  the  judgments 
of  experienced  teachers,  the 
judgments  of  readability  ‘ex¬ 
perts’  and  the  actual  compre¬ 
hension  scores  of  readers  on 
passages,”  they  report.  “We 
found  our  two-factor  formula 
correlated  .92  with  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  readability  experts, 
and  .90  with  the  actual  compre¬ 
hension  scores. 

“Thus  we  believe  we  have  a 
short  cut  in  judging  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  written  materials.” 


Dr.  Dale  strongly  emphasizes 
the  danger  of  too  mechanical  an 
application  of  any  readability 
formula.  “It  requires  intelli 
gent  use,”  he  stresses.  “Writing 
is  an  art.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  not  to  change  it  from  an 
art  to  a  science,  but  merely  to 
add  a  little  science  to  it.” 

There  is  an  ever-'present  dan¬ 
ger  of  oversimplification,  he 
concedes,  and  of  primerizing 
.  .  .  writing  short  choppy  sen¬ 
tences. 

In  so  far  as  newspapers  are 
concerned,  he  points  out  that 
certain  columns  and  depart 
ments  use  specialized  vocabu¬ 
lary  .  .  .  words  that  everybody 
does  not  know  .  .  .  that  make 
that  material  rate  more  diffi 
cult  under  the  Dale-Chall  (or 
mula. 

“That  means  it’s  hard  for  the 
general  reader,”  Dr.  Dale  point¬ 
ed  out,  “although  the  special¬ 
ized  audience  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed  would  find  it  simple. 
You  can’t  apply  any  formula  in 
discriminately.  There  has  to  be 
a  little  intelligence  mixed  with 
it.” 

■ 

Item  Starts  Probe 

Audubon,  la.  —  A  report 
in  a  column  written  by  City 
Editor  Joseph  M.  Sklenar  of 
the  weekly  Advocate-Republican 
here,  has  touched  off  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  tourist 
camps  in  Audubon  County. 

County  Attorney  H.  Wayne 
Black,  who  ordered  the  investi¬ 
gation  after  Sklenar  had  re¬ 
fused  to  identify  his  source, 
promised  newsmen  “a  big  story" 
when  the  probe  is  finally  con¬ 
cluded. 


And  the  Beacon  Journal  is  worth  Crowing  about  too, 
for  seldom  will  you  find  one  newspaper  giving  lOO^o 
coverage  of  a  rich  market  the  size  of  Akron. 

You,  too,  can  do  a  bit  of  crowing,  if  you  wisely  tase 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  pulling  power  that  only 
Beacon  Journal  advertising  enjoys  in  the  Akron  ]\Iark?t. 
Such  pulling  power  produces  maximum  results.  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  way  to  keep  your  clients  happy? 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
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rNEW  YORK^ 

Central 

^  SYSTEM^ 


Highpoints  you’ll  like  in  Central’s 
new  $8,500,000  dining  car  fleet 


STYLE  WITH  A  SMILE!  Your  steward, 
waiter,  chef  .  . .  aboard  all  New  York 
Central  diners . . .  have  completed  a  post¬ 
graduate  brush-up  course  in  courtesy, 
('ontinuous  training  keeps  them  up-to-the- 
minute  on  the  little  niceties  of  dining  car 
hospitality. 


SPACIOUS  AND  GRACIOUS!  Meet  the 
new  king-size  diners ...  a  whole  car  for  a 
dining  room  . . .  with  refreshment  lounge 
and  stainless  steel  kitchen  in  a  .separate 
car.  You  will  find  equally  gracious  sur¬ 
roundings  in  Central’s  new  single-unit 
diners  and  smart  grill  cars. 


THAT  NEW  OUTLOOK!  You’ll  like  the  new, 
wide,  sun-filtering  windows.  Glare  stays  out, 
but  views  pour  in.  .\nd  what  a  mealtime 
background  they  make  .  .  .  those  exciting 
scenes  along  the  Witter  Level  Route. 


MEALTIME  “ATMOSPHERE"  is  more  than  the 
perfectly  conditioned  air.  Smooth  service . . . 
sparkling  silver  .  .  .  snowy  linen  . . .  restful 
decorations  by  foremost  designers ...  all  add 
zest  to  your  Central  meab. 


A  TREAT  TO  EAT!  That’s  true  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  food  on  all  New  York  Central  dining 
cars.  It’s  truer  than  ever,  today,  with  new 
recipes  prepared  by  expert  chefs.  Order 
yourself  a  snack  or  a  dinner.  In  it  comes, 
fresh  from  a  spotless,  modem  kitchen. 


2t  NEW  STREAMLINERS.  Today,  the  all- 
new  Pacemaker— with  its  double-diner, 
lounge  cars,  reserved-seat  luxury  coaches, 
and  Diesel  power — is  leading  Central’s 
multi-million  dolbr  parade  of  28  new 
streamliners  coming  in  1948. 


Funny  Breaks  of  Past 
Told  by  Old  Timer 


By  Maurice  Almy  Aldrich 


FUNNY  breaks  which  Editor  &  A  cut  went  with  this  states  the  managing  editor  called 
Publisher  quotes  from  news-  showing  Mrs.  Palmer  with  one  me  in  and  said: 
papers  every  week  get  a  rise  out  earring.  It  came  to  me  to  fix  “l  always  want  you  to  do  the 
me  but,  even  with  their  “new  the  thing  up  in  the  Globe  Dem-  hiring,  but  there  is  a  likely 

look,*  as  compared  to  some  of  ocrat.  I  wrote:  young  chap,  a  friend  of  mine, 

the  breaks  of  yesteryear,  I  MRS.  POTTER  _  PALMER  who  wants  to  get  into  the  news- 
,5“®  oldtimers  still  can  (then  the  picture)  paper  business  as  a  reporter.  I 

hold  their  own.  The  one-earring  fad.  told  him  to  go  to  you,  and  you 

Out  of  forty-odd  years  serving  But  the  machine  man  balled  hire  him.  If  he  turns  out  a  flop 

from  cub  reporter  to  managang  it  up  and  the  proofreader  was  fire  him.” 

editor — and  most  of  the  way  out  to  play  or  something,  and  it  “Yessir,”  I  said.  “What  is  he 

back — I  cull  the  following  from  came  out:  doing  now?” 

my  own  experiences:  The  one-earring  FOOL!  “He’s  a  clerk  in  a  hardware 

— -  ^  ^  The  late  Col.  Henry  King,  edi-  store.”  said  the  m.e. 

Who  remembers  when  head-  tor  in  chief  of  the  Globe,  went  “Fine,”  I  replied,  “if  there’s 
lines  didn’t  have  to  “tell  the  nuts.  The  line  went  through  all  anything  I  need  to  add  to  this 

story  ?  In  i>ne-column  heads  editions  before  anyone  in  the  staff  of  uplifters  I’ve  got,  it’s  a 

there  was  just  a  single  line  at  shop  noticed  it.  good  hardware  clerk!” 

the  top  that  often  didn  t  mean  a  Reaching  St.  Paul,  ivhich  still  Next  day  the  chap  came  in. 

thing,  and  then  a  deck  fol-  is  in  Minnesota,  there  was  a  '■  -  •  •  •  .  .  . ; 

lowed  which  shed  some  light  on  sewing  contest  among  the  wom- 

what  the  story  was  about.  In  en’s  clubs  of  that  city  and  Min- 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  Method-  neapolis.  It  was  a  runoff  affair 
ist  woman,  a  centenarian,  died  and  interest  got  so  high  the 
and  it  fell  to  me  to  write  the  story  moved  from  the  society 
head.  It  was  to  have  read:  columns  to  page  one. 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  It  narrowed  down  to  two 

Member  of  Methodist  clubs,  one  from  each  city.  The 

Church  Dead  last  match  was  in  Minneapolis. 

O.  K.,  but  the  thoughtful  ma-  The  now-defunct  St.  Paul  Daily 
chine  man  stuck  an  “s”  on  News  was  keen  to  get  the  final 
“member.”  So,  it  came  out  in  result  in  its  late  afternoon  edi- 
first  edition:  lion  and  had  a  nice  little  spot  on 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  g®8®  o"®  reserved  for  it.  St. 

Members  of  Methodist  Paul  won  .and  again  I  was  the 

Church  Dead  ^^®  ^®®<* 

'The  late  Harry  B.  Stitt,  long-  Just  the  bare  news  and, 

time  managing  editor  of  the  brothers  of  our  business  loose- 
Eveniny  Press  called  out  to  me: 

“Hey,  run  out  in  the  compos-  from  me,  I  thought  I  had  told 
ing  room  and  have  them  cut  enough  in  two  lines: 
that  ‘s’  out.  I've  no  doubt  one  St.  Paul  Women 
hundred  of  them  ought  to  be  Are  Best  Sewers 

dead,  but  really  only  one  is.  Get  Unfortunately,  besides  being  “a 
the  ‘s’  out  for  the  city  edition.”  person  who  sews.”  the  word 
Then,  along  the  route,  we  “sewer”  has  other  meanings, 
come  to  St.  Louis.  The  Globe  That  clipping  went  up  in  al- 
Democrat  at  one  time  had  an  most  every  giggle-joint  in  St. 
editorial  page  feature,  a  oneool  Paul.  Now  this  one  didn’t  get 
cut  of  some  prominent  woman  into  the  paper  but — 
with  her  name  over  the  cut  as  A  prominent  Catholic  in 
a  caption  and  a  line  under  it  Portland,  Ore.,  was  dying.  An 
explaining  why  the  pix  was  innocent  reporter  wrote  that  the 
printed;  then  a  few  lines  of  sto-  man’s  sister  had  been  called  to 
ry.  Today,  it  might  be  Eleanor  administer  extreme  unction. 


clerk.  I'd  forgotten  all  about 
him. 

He  took  off  his  hat.  (You 
know,  when  a  guy  takes  off 
hat  in  an  editorial  room — thtfi 
the  swan  song). 

He  mopped  a  fevered  brow, 


then  said: 

“I  really  don’t  believe  I  cu 
write  anything  about  that  meet¬ 
ing.” 

“Why?”  from  me. 

“Well,  he  said,  “all  the  min 
talked  about  was  Jesus  Chrint 
There  wasn’t  any  local  oppii- 
cation!" 


Good-looking,  earnest.  I  told 
him  to  g:o  out  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  make  a  brief 
note  of  a  revival  just  starting  in 
a  little  church. 

“Just  a  few  lines,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “Just  the  man’s  name, 
who  introduced  him,  who  sang, 
if  anybody,  and  a  few  words  of 
what  he  said.” 

Late  that  night,  after  all  had 
gone  but  the  dog  watch  man 
and  myself  and  while  I  was 
making  out  next-day  assign¬ 
ments,  a  gusty  sigh  swept  my 
desk. 

There  was  the  hardware 


Sponsors  Opera 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Grand 
opera  again  will  be  brought  to 
South  Bend  by  the  South  fiend 
Tribune.  For  a  number  o( 


grand  opera  the  net  proceedi 
going  to  charity. 


laboratory 

J 

procedure 


High  quality  mats  by  the  thousands... each  one  just  like 
the  other!  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  completely 
uniform  in  moisture  content,  in  shrinkage,  in  reproduction 
qualities.  How  does  Burgess  do  it? 

It’s  accomplished  with  laboratory  procedure  on 
the  production  line.  By  maintaining  rigid  standards,  by 
keeping  automatic  controls,  by  testing  —  testing  — 
testing,  Burgess  succeeds  in  producing  a  laboratory 
product  on  a  volume  basis.  Another  reason  why 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  do  their  job  100^. 

■■m  BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 
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ARE  ALL  PAID  SPACE 

DICKINSON  &  CO..  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Avvrr*  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


75  Million  Autos  by  Rail 

I  Next  time  a  freight  train  rolls  by,  watch  for  the  big  box  cars  marked 

"Automobile”.  Four  sleek  beauties  ride  in  each  one — part  of  the  75,000,000 
the  Railroads  have  delivered!  Few  of  us  realize  how  our  national  well-being 
depends  more  and  more  on  freight  by  rail.  To  keep  pace  with  demand,  the 
ion  Railroads  are  ordering  thousands  of  new,  modern  freight  cars.  Participating 

in  this  program  QX.T  uses  new  assembly- line  methods  insuring  better,  more 
efficient  freight  cars  than  ever  before. 

Modern  freight  cars  will  keep  America  first  in  standard  of  railroading — 
first  in  standard  of  living. 

^  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS  iNi  BERWICK.  PA  .  CHICAGO.  iLL.  DETROIT.  MICH  HUNTINGTON.  W  VA 
MADISON.  ILL..  MILTON.  PA..  ST.  CHARLES.  MO  .  ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

BUILDERS  TO  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS 
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Kuh  Asks  Reciprocity 
In  British  Press  Policy 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


[  CHICAGO — There  is  an  “intol- 
I  erable  discrepancy”  between 
I  the  way  the  U.  S.  State  Depart- 
j  ment  treats 

1  British  c  o  r  r  e  - 

:  spondentsin 

'  Washington  and 

the  manner  in 
which  Ameri¬ 
can  correspond¬ 
ents  are  shunt- 
I  ed  aside  by  the 

British  Foreign 
Office  in  Lon- 
,  don. 

‘‘There  should 
be  greater  re¬ 
ciprocity  on  the 
part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office,”  declared 
Frederick  Kuh,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  here  on  leave.  Kuh,  who 
has  been  in  foreign  service  for 
nearly  30  years,  most  of  which 
has  been  in  London,  hastened  to 
explain  he  was  not  making  a 
personal  attack  on  the  men  in 
the  news  departments  of  the 
British  government. 

"I  would  like  to  see  American 
correspondents  in  London  get 
the  same  kind  of  deal  in  cover¬ 
ing  diplomatic  news  as  is  ac¬ 
corded  British  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Washington,”  de¬ 
clared  Kuh  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“This  matter  of  reciprocal 
treatment  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  is  something  that  the  next 
United  Nations’  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  conference  could  well 
consider  and  the  United  States 
government  is  in  a  position  to 
show  how  free  and  open  its  pol¬ 
icy  is  toward  accredited  foreign 
correspondents,”  said  Kuh. 

“There  is  a  sharp  contrast  in 
the  method  of  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Office  and  our  State  De¬ 
partment  in  dealing  with  the 
press,”  he  continued.  “Instead 
of  acting  as  a  pipe  line.  Foreign 
Office  press  relations  men  act  as 
a  stone  wall  in  handling  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London.” 

Regard  Press  as  Enemy 

Kuh  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Socialist  government  in 
England  reflects  the  same  kind 
of  “mentality  that  tends  to  re¬ 
gard  the  press  as  an  enemy” 
which  is  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  of  civil  service  officials 
in  the  British  government. 

He  explained,  however,  that 
aside  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
governmental  departments  are 
doing  a  more  intelligent  job  of 
press  relations.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  news  official 
who  will  do  all  he  can  to  help 
a  newspaperman  dig  up  the 
facts  about  that  department’s 
operations,  he  said. 

Kuh  remarked  there  is  a 
a  marked  difference  in  covering 
London  today  as  compared  with 
the  war  days  when,  in  addition 
to  the  British,  many  of  the  al¬ 
lied  exiled  governments  and  nu¬ 
merous  American  missions  were 
located  there.  The  exiled  gov¬ 
ernments  have  returned  to  their 


own  countries,  he  said,  and 
there  are  fewer  American  news 
sources. 

"Nowadays,  a  newspaperman 
has  to  scratch  for  a  living.” 
laughed  Kuh.  "There  are  not  so 
many  roast  pigeons  thrown  at 
his  feet.” 

Praises  Younger  Writers 

Kuh  believes  this  is  all  to  the 
good  and  added  that  today  a 
second  generation  of  American 
correspondents  are  doing  an 
able  job  of  reporting  from  Lon¬ 
don.  “These  include  a  lot  of 
able,  alert,  young  men,  who  are 
earnest  about  their  work,”  he 
said.  “Several  already  have 
gained  a  mature  grasp  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  in  England.” 

The  Sun-Times  correspondent 
explained  that  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  system  of  government,  the 
party  in  power  is  first  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament  and  its  offi¬ 
cials  are  required  by  law  to 
make  all  important  policy  an¬ 
nouncements  in  Parliament, 
rather  than  to  the  press. 

The  Foreign  Office,  however, 
does  not  strictly  adhere  to  that 
custom,  he  added.  It  is  in  this 
department  where  a  “lot  of  dis 
crimination  is  shown,”  Kuh  says. 

A  few  hand-picked  British 
diplomatic  correspondents,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  London  Times  and 
the  Labor  Party’s  official  news¬ 
paper,  the  London  Herald,  are 
taken  completely  into  confidence 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  Kuh  ex¬ 
plained.  “This  group  is  known 
as  the  Inner  Circle.  There  is  a 
Medium  Circle,  consisting  of  po¬ 
litical  writers  for  the  British 
provincial  press,  who  meet  daily 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  who 
are  told  a  good  deal,  most  of 
which  is  off-the-record. 

“A  third  or  Outer  Circle  in¬ 
cludes  the  American  and  other 
foreign  correspondents,  who 
meet  at  the  Foreign  Office  daily 
for  a  press  conference.  A  press 
spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  meets  with  this  group  of 
correspondents,  but  when  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked,  he  ducks  them, 
unless  he  has  been  instructed  to 
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say  something.  You  can.  how¬ 
ever,  telephone  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
arrange  to  see  one  of  the  news 
department  officials  privately, 
but,  again,  they  usually  assume 
the  stonewall  position.” 

Tells  Atlee  Story 

Prime  Minister  Atlee  is  very 
shy  of  the  press.  Kuh  stated. 
He  told  of  a  recent  visit  of  Am¬ 
erican  editors  to  London  during 
which  a  conference  was  held 
with  Atlee.  An  American  editor 
posed  a  question  to  which  Atlee 
mumbled  a  reply.  When  the 
American  editor  said  he  didn’t 
hear  the  answer,  Atlee  paused 
and  finally  replied:  “I  said  pos¬ 
sibly  ” 

Likewise,  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  has  neglected  to  remove 
the  “stuffy  press  relations”  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  just  as  he 
has  in  other  respects  carried  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  Kuh  asserted. 

Kuh  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  high  standard 
of  journalism  maintained  by  the 
British  press,  despite  newsprint 
restrictions.  Newspapers  have 
learned  to  condense  news,  he 
.said,  and  yet  maintain  adequate 
coverage.  Papers  sell  for  two 
to  six  cents,  American  money, 
carry  small  ads  at  high  rates  and 
maintain  large  circulations. 

Somewhat  the  same  as  the 
American  press,  British  newspa¬ 
pers  apparently  have  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  voter’s  mind,  Kuh 
remarked.  The  British  press  is 
predominately  Conservative,  yet 
the  Labor  party  continues  to  win 
elections.  He  cited,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  weekly  News  of  the 


World,  with  seven  million  cir¬ 
culation,  to  show  how  little  cir¬ 
culation  has  to  do  with  political 
influence. 

“The  News  of  the  World  is  an 
enormously  popular  paper,  but 
negligible  in  political  influence,” 
said  Kuh.  “On  the  other  hand, 
the  Economist,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  with  31,000  circulation,  has 
immense  political  influence.  It 
is  read  by  every  member  of 
Parliament,  cabinet  members 
and  by  all  responsible  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  including  foreign  ambas- 
sador.s  and  their  staffs. 

“What  the  Economist  says  on 
Saturday  morning  is  likely  to 
find  its  way.  in  a  dozen  varia¬ 
tions.  in  speeches  in  Parliament 
the  following  Monday,”  declared 
Kuh.  “It  is  an  independent 
magazine  that  tends  to  lean  a 
little  toward  the  Labor  side 
when  the  Conservatives  are  in 
office  and  a  little  to  the  Conser 
vative  side  when  Labor  is  in 
power.” 

The  most  effective  Conserva¬ 
tive  paper  is  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  according  to  Kuh,  who 
said  its  editor,  Frank  Owen,  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  London 
Evening  Standard  and  a  former 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament. 
Editorials  in  the  Mail  appear  on 
page  one,  many  of  which  are 
written  by  Owen,  and  receive 
wide  attention. 

Turning  again  to  the  British 
four  and  six  page  dailies.  Kuh 
remarked  that  he  couldn't  help 
but  smile  when  he  hears  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  “cry  their  hearts 
out  about  the  terrific  space  prob¬ 
lem  with  42-  and  72-page  news¬ 
papers  now  being  published.”  f 
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Buoyant  answer 

to  Back  Road  and  Boulevard 


White  sidewall  tiros,  as  Illustrated*  available  at  extra  cost. 


Remember  that  rough  patch  of  road  up 
.  yonder  yawning  with  ruts  and  ridges? 

Recall  the  tiring  tenseness  brought  on  by  the 
drum  and  hum  of  road  noise  and  tremor? 

Well,  clock  away  the  miles  in  this  stunningly 
styled  Buick  — and  meet  up  with  the  sweet¬ 
est  answer  to  such  matters  this  side  of  cloud 
cruising. 

It’s  a  ride  that’s  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,” 
folks  tell  us.  And  we  tell  them  it  comes  from 
a  host  of  things. 

It  comes  from  the  ample  roadweight  of  a 
two-ton  car  so  beautifully  balanced  it  handles 
light  as  a  baton. 

It  comes  from  the  leveling  buoyancy  of 
Buick’s  all-coil  springing— from  the  softness 
of  bigger,  lower-pressure  tires  — from  the 
sure-footed,  swerve-free  steadiness  of 


Buick’s  Safety-Ride  rims,  widest  in  the 
industry. 

it  comes  in  special  measure  from  a 
brand-new  engineering  gem  we  call  Vibra- 
Shielding  which  banishes  vibration  build-up. 

Here  for  the  first  time  you’re  freed  from  the 
motoring  fatigue  brought  on  by  tiny  tremors 
piling  up  into  bigger  ones.  Here  your  miles 
are  made  moss-smooth  and  quiet  — now  long 
journeys  become  mere  jaunts. 

iSo  why  delay  knowing  the  most  buoyant 
answer  to  any  road  you  ever  traveled? 

Go  visit  your  Buick  dealer  right  now  and 
know  at  first  hand  the  distinctive  styling, 
the  flashing  action,  the  velvety  ride  over 
highway  and  byway  that  are  Buick’s  and 
Buick’s  alone. 

Then  follow  your  heart’s  desire  and  get  your 
order  in  promptly. 


Tuntin  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  Mutual  Nrtuurk, 
Mondays  and  Fridays 


BUICKalone _ 

has  all  these  features 

•  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE  [Optional,  RoadmatUr  Soria] 

•  TAPER-THRU  STYLING  and  Roadmaotor] 

•  SOUND-SORBER  TOP  LINING  lS«»wr  and  R<>a<lina«(«r] 

•  FLEX'-FIT  OIL  RINGS  •  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING 

•  RIGID  TORQUE-TUBE  •  ROAD-RITE  BALANCE 

•  HI-POISED  FIREBALL  POWER  •  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS 

•  VIBRA-SHIELDED  RIDE  •  DUOMATIC  SPARK  ADVANCE 

•  TEN  SMART  MODELS  •  BODY  BY  FISHER 
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Philadelphia  Ready 
For  Working  Press 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— Vanguard  of 

the  1.500  working  press,  radio, 
television,  motion  picture  and 
magazine  writers  assigned  to 
coverage  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  convention  is  expected  to 
start  rolling  into  the  Quaker 
City  within  the  next  few  days, 
getting  sights  set  for  the  opening 
session  on  Monday,  June  21, 

Other  than  seats  assigned 
them  in  the  “pit”  of  Convention 
Hall,  there  will  be  three  focal 
points  at  which  newspapermen 
will  congregate  during  June 
and  July.  The  Democrats  and 
third  party  movement  led  by 
Henry  Wallace  are  scheduled  to 
follow  the  GOP  conclave. 

3  Rallying  Points 

First  of  these  will  be  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  which 
is  headquarters  for  all  three 
party  committees.  Many  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  and  their  publish¬ 
ers  already  are  assigned  to  the 
city’s  famous  old  hostelry.  In 
case  of  nomination  stalemates 
this  would  probably  be  the  scene 
of  secret  caucuses  in  celebrated 
“blue  smoke”  proceedings. 

Another  point  of  contact  with 
your  hometown  correspondent 
will  be  the  new  headquarters  of 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  at  212 
South  15th  Street,  one  square 
from  the  Bellevue  Stratford. 
The  club  had  its  official  opening 
in  newly  occupied  quarters  the 
night  of  June  4  and  is  all  set  to 
act  as  official  hosts  for  visiting 
scribes 

A  third  rallying  center  for 
men  and  women  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  is  sure  to  be  the  commo¬ 
dious  and  finely  appointed 
lounge  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  is  setting  up  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  solely  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  people.  It  will  be 
found  on  the  second  floor  at  the 
34th  street  front  of  the  building, 
just  above  the  main  auditorium 
and  near  the  elevators  and  stair¬ 
ways.  PRR  is  going  all  out  to 
give  the  Press  comfortable  and 
convenient  quarters  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  conventions. 

Telephones,  typewriters,  desks, 
chairs,  tables,  a  lunch  room,  bar 
and  other  accessories  are  being 
installed.  Television  sets  will 
enable  reporters  at  typewriters 
to  keep  in  touch  every  moment 
with  what  is  going  on  down  on 
the  Convention  floor,  and  cue 
them  for  rapid  re-entries  to  their 
convention  seats  for  quick  cov¬ 
erage  of  major  happenings  as 
they  develop. 

An  added  feature  in  1948  not 
previously  seen  in  arrangements 
for  press  coverage  of  political 
conventions  is  a  reading  room 
that  is  to  be  installed  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  by  management  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin.  Here  will  be 
newspapers  from  all  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  S.,  not  only  for 
the  use  of  visiting  newspaper¬ 
men,  but  for  delegates  as  well 
who  may  be  invited  by  members 
of  the  press  gallery  to  come  in 


and  read  the  hometown  news. 

For  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  the  City  Committee  of 
the  local  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  will  stage  special  hospital¬ 
ity  for  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Chair¬ 
man  Billy  Meade,  a  press  room 
is  being  equipped  in  Republican 
Central  Campaign  Committee 
headquarters  in  the  Market 
Street  National  Bank  Building, 
to  the  east  of  City  Hall  and  al¬ 
most  adjoining  the  plant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Use  will 
be  reserved  for  working  political 
writers  only. 

Escorted  Buses 

One  of  the  finest  services  is 
being  provided  by  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil  Club,  the  local  organization 
whose  membership  is  confined  to 
working  members  of  the  press, 
and  the  oldest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  Harold  J. 
Wiegand,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection,  a  plan  has  been  worked 
out  for  transportation  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  and  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  area  to  Convention  Hall 
and  return. 

Adjoining  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
West  Philadelphia,  Convention 
Hall  is  20  blocks  due  west  from 
the  Bellevue  Stratford.  Pen  and 
Pencil  has  arranged  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  Transportation  Co.  for 
chartered  buses  to  shuttle  the 
scribes  back  and  forth.  These 
buses  will  have  police  escort. 

Pen  and  Pencil  clubhouse  it¬ 
self,  recently  refurbished  and 
with  new  equipment,  offers 
everything  but  sleeping  quart¬ 
ers.  Its  three  floors  are  equipped 
for  work  as  well  as  recreation. 
The  large  dining  room  will  be 
operated  on  virtually  a  24-hour 
basis.  The  building  is  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Three  bars  have  been 
installed,  the  latest  addition  be¬ 
ing  a  “Leopard  Lounge”  in  ap¬ 
propriate  spotted  trimmings  set 
aside  solely  for  working  women 
of  the  press  and  wives  of  visit¬ 
ing  .t^cribes  who  may  gain  ad¬ 
mission  at  any  timo  on  produc- 


IMPACT! 

Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  locally. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  of 
Marylanders.  It’s  “Magazine,”  the 
picture  section  distributed  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  One  thou¬ 
sand-line  page  size,  printed  in 
compelling  gravure.  Impact  to 
sell  your  goods! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


ing  their  special  guest  cards. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  their  existence 
have  been  meeting  in  various 
hotels,  have  taken  up  perma¬ 
nent  abode  in  Pen  and  Pencil’s 
new  home.  One  large  room  has 
been  assigned  to  them  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  their  meetings 
and  they  have  fitted  up  the 
room  to  their  own  tastes  and 
convenience.  They  will  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  welcoming  camera  men. 

Two  directories  were  going  to 
press  this  week,  put  out  by  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club,  giving  complete 
information  and  details  on 
where  visiting  newspapermen 
are  assigned  for  living  quarters. 

Where  Some  Will  Be 

While  complete  lists  cannot  be 
published  until  next  week.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  got  a  line  from 
Democratic  sources  on  a  few  of 
the  assignments.  At  the  Belle¬ 
vue  Stratford,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  will  be  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  The  Clover  Room  will  be 
headquarters  for  AP,  U.P.,  INS, 
New  York  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  In  the  Oak  Room 
will  be  found  New  York  Post, 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  Sun, 
and  radio  networks. 

Across  the  street  in  the  Ritz 
Carlton  will  be  quartered 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  and 
staff  writers  for  Life,  Time  and 
Fortune  magazines. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
assignments  snatched  at  ran¬ 
dom. 

Turkey,  Sweden  and  England 
loom  as  conspicuous  examples  of 
foreign  nations  that  are  sending 
press  representatives  to  the  big 
political  three-ring  circus. 

Hearing  that  David  Low,  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  London  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  is  coming  to  town 
with  the  foreign  invasion.  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club  has  dug  up  an 
original  drawing  by  the  world’s 
top  editorial  cartoonist  and  hung 
it  conspicuously  in  the  club’s 
quarters  with  which  to  greet 
him.  Low  executed  the  carica¬ 
ture  and  presented  it  to  the  club 
some  years  ago  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Amer¬ 
ica. 

As  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  con- 


Alabama  Team 
Will  Cover  GOP 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  For  the 
first  time  since  its  founding  in 
1828,  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  will  send  representatives 
to  cover  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

Editor  Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr., 
will  fly  to  Philadelphia  on  June 
20  and  will  be  met  there  by 
Assistant  Publisher  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son,  Jr.,  at  present  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Maine. 

They  will  send  daily  news  re 
ports  and  personal  observations 
on  the  convention  to  the  Ad 
vertiser.  Later,  the  same  pair 
will  cover  the  Democratic  Con 
vention. 


ventions,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  has  Chief  Justice  George 
W.  Maxey  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Chance  and  the 
Presidency.” 

Justice  Maxey  has,  during  his 
lifetime,  made  a  study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  American  poli¬ 
tics.  He  is  a  delegate  to  this 
year’s  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  and  he  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Inquirer  announced,  with 
publication  of  Justice  Maxey's 
first  article,  they  will  publish  the 
articles  in  pamphlet  form  and 
one  ot  them  will  be  sent  to  each 
delegate  to  the  GOP  convention, 
as  well  as  other  Republicans. 

■ 

Best's  Wife  Plans 
Visit  This  Summer 

Boston — The  Austrian  wife  of 
Robert  Best,  American  newsman 
convicted  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  will  try  to  visit 
him  during  the  summer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  reaching  here. 

Best  who  has  not  yet  been 
sentenced,  is  awaiting  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Judge  Ford  of  U.  S.  Court 
here  regarding  his  appeal  for  a 
new  trial. 

Erna  Best,  35,  is  reported  to 
have  told  newsmen  in  Vienna 
that  she  felt  her  husband  was 
doing  wrong  in  broadcasting  for 
the  Nazis  against  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  she  did  not  interfere. 
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Never  Mind  the 
100-yard  dash 

. . .  put  your  money 

on  the  marathon! 

Flash-in-the-pan  markets  are  fine  ...  if  you’re  smart 
enough  to  love  ’em  while  they’re  bright,  leave  ’em 
before  they  bust. 

Steady,  solid  New  England  may  not  be  the  lassie 
with  the  classy  chassis,  or  the  streak  of  speed  in  the 
100-yard  dash  .  .  .  but,  brother,  she’s  right  in  there, 
clicking  off  the  miles  in  the  marathon. 

According  to  the  economists,  a  study  of  New 


1 


England’s  changing  labor  force  over  a  thirty- 
year  period  shows  that  the  region's  progress 
through  these  three  decades  has  ahvays  outpaced 
the  nation. 

If  you’re  selling  just  for  today,  forget  we  even 
brought  this  up.  But  if  you’re  in  business  for  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  day  after  tomorrow  .  .  .  hitch 
yourself  on  to  New  England’s  powerful  newspaper 
network  for  the  long  pull. 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE-Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santl- 
nal  (E),  Naw  Hampihiro  Morning 
Union  and  Manchastar  Evaning 
Laadar. 

VERMONT— Barra  TImat  (E),  Ban- 
aington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prau  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Athol  Dally 
Nawi  (E),  Bavarly  Tlmai  (E),  Boston 
Globa  [MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  kston  Post  (Sj, 
Boston  Racord  I  Amarlcan  (MBE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (Si, 
Brockton  Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyan- 
nls  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Htehburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
nlH  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eaqla- 
Trlbuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badferd  Sunday  Standard- 
TImas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E).  PIHsflald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (E), 
Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naart 
Tribune  ( E),  Worcartar  Talagram  and 
Evaning  Gazatta  (MBE),  Worcastar 
Sunday  Talagram  (S).  . 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Timas 
(E).  West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgeport  Pott 
(S),  Bridgeport  Post-Talagram 
(MtE),  Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Journal  (E),  Marldan 
Racord  (M),  Now  Britain  Herald 
(E),  Naw  Havon  Ragistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullotin  and 
Record  (MBE),  Watarbury  Repub¬ 
lican  B  American  |MBE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Republican  (cBS). 


New  England 
.  .  going  great 
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63  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7 ,  N.  Y»  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MAILERS  AND  RANDOLPH 

TWO  WEEKS  ago  in  this  space  we  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  results  of  the  ITU 
election  that  a  “large  and  inrportant  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  membership  does  not  approve 
of  what  he  (Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president)  has  been  or  is  doing.” 

As  proof  of  this,  in  addition  to  the  large 
opposition  vote  recorded  in  the  election, 
is  the  contract  signed  last  week  by  Mail¬ 
ers’  Union  No.  6  (ITU)  with  the  New 
York  City  publishers.  Six  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  ITU  affiliate,  governed  by  the 
same  union  laws  as  the  printers,  have  re¬ 
volted  for  the  second  time  against  usur¬ 
pation  of  their  local  bargaining  rights  by 
the  international  officers. 

In  1946,  this  local  negotiated  and  signed 
its  own  contract  in  New  York  without 
submitting  it  for  approval  in  advance  to 
ITU  headquarters.  Randolph  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  contract  and  of  the 
procedure.  This  year  again  the  members 
voted  against  submission  of  the  contract 
to  Indianapolis.  They  wanted  to  bargain 
for  their  own  contract  without  outside 
interference,  and  they  did. 

What  has  happened  in  ITU  locals  when 
that  ‘‘outside  interference"  is  injected  into 
what  ought  to  be  local  bargaining  nego¬ 
tiations? 

In  New  York  several  thousand  union 
printers  had  a  substantial  wage  increase 
in  their  hands  under  a  contract  which 
took  away  none  of  their  rights  within  the 
law  and  provided  security  for  their  jobs. 
A  contract  was  agreed  upon  by  the  local 
negotiating  committee — ^the  local  member¬ 
ship  probably  would  have  accepted  it — 
but  Randolph’s  executive  council  turned 
thumbs  down  and  swayed  the  members 
into  voting  against  it.  Two  months  have 
gone  by  since  that  happened  and  union 
members  are  working  without  a  contract 
and  without  the  wage  increase  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  willing  to  grant  them.  How 
long  that  situation  may  continue  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  judging  by  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Chicago. 

There  1500  more  union  printers  have 
been  on  strike  for  six  months.  And  Ran¬ 
dolph  last  week  told  them  to  ‘‘stay  out  on 
the  picket  line,  whether  it  be  another 
month,  another  year,  or  two.”  He  said 
the  publishers  are  seeking  to  destroy  the 
union. 

History  will  show,  if  any  destroying  has 
been  done,  that  it  was  Randolph  who  did 
it.  He  acknowledged  to  the  Chicago  print¬ 
ers  that  ITU  has  lost  some  strikes,  naming 
Allentown,  Abilene,  Jamestown.  “We  will 
have  to  take  those  losses,"  he  said.  He 
didn’t  mention  Trenton,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rockville  Center,  Winnipeg.  Randolph 
doesn't  consider  he  has  lost  those  strikes, 
but  ITU  is  out  in  those  spots  and  will 
probably  never  get  back. 

The  issues  in  most  of  those  cities  were 
the  same,  generally  speaking,  as  they  are 
in  Chicago.  And  ITU  stands  to  lose  that 
strike  too.  How  long  the  publishers’ 
patience  will  continue  there,  we  don’t 
know.  But  ITU  members  are  liable  to 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  it  has 
run  out,  that  the  cold  type  method  has 
been  put  on  a  permanent  basis. 
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Discretion  shall  preser\'e  thee,  understand¬ 
ing  shall  keep  thee. — Proverbs,  II;  11. 


UN  NEWS  POUCY 

AN  ADVISORY  committee  of  information 

experts  has  been  meeting  for  several 
weeks  at  Lake  Success  discussing  pro¬ 
posals  for  improving  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
Among  the  committee's  recommendations 
is  one  calling  for  more  open  meetings  by 
UN  agencies  and  in  cases  where  closed 
meetings  must  be  held  that  as  complete 
an  account  as  possible  of  the  proceedings 
be  given  to  the  press.  It  was  also  empha¬ 
sized  there  should  be  more  and  better 
coverage  of  the  United  Nations.  We  can 
agree  to  all  that. 

However,  were  a  little  wary  of  the 
methods  proposed  whereby  this  greater 
coverage  is  to  be  obtained.  For  more 
attention  in  the  press  to  the  constructive 
aspects  of  the  UN  work,  the  committee 
suggested  the  issuance  of  weekly  and 
daily  summaries  to  news  agencies  and 
to  the  press  of  member  countries.  Radio¬ 
teletype  is  proposed  to  get  these  sum¬ 
maries  distributed  more  quickly.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  specialized  feature  ma¬ 
terial  and  weekly  news  features  in  more 
languages  is  proposed.  Picture  coverage 
should  be  improved  with  an  increased 
volume  of  production  in  the  film  field. 
The  committee  suggested  films  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  the  “uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  masses.”  It  was  recommended 
the  UN  should  have  its  own  broadcasting 
station.  A  United  Nations  press  should 
be  established  with  which  UN  “would 
have  contractual  relations  similar  to  those 
of  author  and  publisher.”  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  the  number  of  UN  publications 
and  the  number  of  languages  in  which 
they  are  published  should  be  increased. 

Admirable  as  are  the  ideals  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  United  Nations,  and  although 
the  necessity  for  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  of  its  varied  activities  throughout  the 
world  is  tremendous,  these  proposals  when 
lumped  together  present  the  terrifying 
possibility  of  an  informational  boon¬ 
doggle  on  a  global  scale. 

UN  hired  information  experts  in  time 
might  very  well  displace  all  representa¬ 
tives  of  private  information  agencies.  In¬ 
dependent  wire  services,  magazines,  film 
producers,  and  broadcasters  could  be 
frozen  out  of  any  UN  activities  or  cover¬ 
age. 

We  trust  that  these  proposals  will  be 
studied  more  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
with  an  eye  first  to  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  adequate  and  comipetent  inde¬ 
pendent  information  media. 


TROUBLED  'VOICE' 

THE  South  American  broadcasts  of  the 

Voice  of  America  are  under  attack  in 
Congress,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  some  documentary  scripts  alleg¬ 
edly  depicting  life  in  America.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  attack  immediately  encom¬ 
passes  the  entire  Voice  program  whether 
or  not  the  rest  of  the  broadcasts  w’ere  of 
the  proper  caliber. 

It  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  for¬ 
eign  information  activities  of  this  country 
in  its  task  of  bolstering  U.S.  prestige 
abroad,  explaining  the  true  aims  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  countering  Soviet  prop¬ 
aganda  with  truth,  if  the  entire  Voice  of 
America  program  should  suffer. 

Perhaps  our  State  Department  broad¬ 
casts  should  be  better  supervised  but  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  eliminated 
or  even  curtailed  at  this  time.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  embarked  on  a  global  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  program.  To  make  sure 
that  we  are  understood  in  our  motives, 
to  insure  we  are  not  misunderstood  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vicious  propaganda  of  other 
nations,  we  must  continue  this  informa¬ 
tion  program. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  one  of  the  few 
publications  that  has  unswervingly  sup¬ 
ported  the  government  information  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  postwar  inception  by  the 
State  Department  and  we  are  still  firmly 
convinced  the  chaotic  state  of  the  world 
requires  us  to  shed  as  much  truth  abroad 
as  possible  through  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  channels. 

BRITISH  AND  NEWSPRINT 

IT  BECOMES  apparent  that  despite  any 

efforts  which  might  be  made  in  this 
country  under  ECA  to  provide  more  news¬ 
print  for  British  newspapers,  the  only 
body  that  can  do  anything  about  it  is  the 
British  labor  government. 

Whether  it  will,  in  the  light  of  its  pre¬ 
vious  treatment  of  the  press,  is  highly 
doubtful. 

Availability  of  dollars  present  the  only 
problem.  Paul  Hoffman  is  reported  to  be 
considering  a  plan  providing  something 
around  280,000  tons  of  newsprint  for 
British  consumption.  But  under  ERP 
legislation  disposal  of  American  dollars 
depends  solely  on  the  governments  to 
which  the  U.S.  makes  them  available.  We 
can’t  send  newsprint  unless  they  ask  for  it. 

The  proposal  to  send  pulpwood  to  re¬ 
activate  British  newsprint  mills,  now  op¬ 
erating  at  25-30%  of  capacity,  providing 
more  yardage  for  the  same  dollars,  also 
depends  on  the  same  whim  of  the  British 
Government. 

We  hear  now  of  another  plan  whereby 
an  American  company  owning  Canadian 
pulpwood  will  ship  it  to  England  for  con¬ 
version  into  newsprint  reshipping  it  for 
sale  to  the  U.S.  The  eventual  cost  of  such 
newsprint  would  be  fantastic  but  the 
whole  idea  is  to  provide  dollars. 

Despite  the  pleas  by  British  publishers 
for  more  newsprint,  and  despite  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
and  other  government  officials  that  they 
intend  to  do  something  dollarwise  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  we  will  believe  it  only  when 
we  see  it. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


OLE  J.  NHODLAND,  managing 

editor  of  the  El  Centro 
(Calif.)  Morning  Post,  was  re¬ 
cently  named  copublisher  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Indio 
(Calif.)  Date  Palm.  The  Date 
Palm,  recently  purchased  by 
Paul  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
Post-Press  newspapers,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  daily  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Gurth  F.  Chambers,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Chicago  ( Ill. )  Journal, 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier  Press 
and  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  become  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Plant-Spring 
City  (Pa.)  Inter-Borough  Press, 
a  weekly.  In  recent  years  he 
has  been  vicepresident  of  Lever 
Bros.  Co.  and  vicepresident  of 
American  Home  Foods,  Inc. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  commencement,  June  9. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  now  functioning 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  made  the  Salem  College 
graduation  speech.  May  29,  at 
his  home  town. 

Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club. 

Tom  W.  Perkins,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McKinney  (Tex.) 
Courier-Gazette,  was  elected 
captain  of  the  MicKinney  Quar¬ 
terback  Club,  composed  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  promoting  sports  pro¬ 
grams  for  young  people. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  of  the 
Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  a 
campaign  to  be  conducted  in  the 
near  future  to  raise  $300,000  for 
the  financing  of  a  new  industry 
in  Scranton. 


On  The  Business  Side 

ted  E.  CALLIS,  advertising 
director,  is  now  in  charge  of 
advertising  sales,  promotion  and 
production  for  the  Woll  Street 
Journal’s  national  edition. 

Monroe  Gensler  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  sales  staff 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
d^artment  store  advertising  di¬ 
vision,  succeeding  Harry  Jen¬ 
kins,  who  is  retiring. 

Robert  W.  Hunter  has  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
as  a  national  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  He  was  previously  in 
charge  of  sales  for  Thomson  Sy- 
mon  Co.,  advertising  displays. 
He  was  also  with  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Carol  Silverberg  will  handle 
cimulation  promotion  for  Fair- 
child  Publications,  New  York. 


She  has  been  promoting 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  for  the 
past  four  years. 

James  F.  Devine,  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  W.  Earl  Bothwell  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Ferman  Wilson  has  resigned 
as  real  estate  editor  of  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  to  handle  public¬ 
ity  for  Plantation  Homes,  Inc., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

John  W.  McGuire,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  New 
York  City,  has  returned  from 
active  duty  tour  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.  He  is  a  colonel  in 
the  reserve. 

Jane  Trahey, 
advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Nei- 
man  -  Marcus, 

Dallas,  Tex., 
won  a  1948  Er- 
ma  Proetz 
Award  for  cre¬ 
ative  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  She 
began  her  ca¬ 
reer  in  the 
morgue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
and  was  copy  Trahey 
chief  at  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  before  going  to 
Dallas  a  year  ago. 

George  Lemons,  advertising 
director  of  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 
Daily  News  and  Record,  has 
charge  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
drive  for  his  community. 

Herbert  B.  Ivens,  ad  manager 
for  Waynesboro  (Va. )  News- 
Virginian,  will  be  in  "the  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  Stamps- 
Conhaim-Whitehead,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Joel  L.  Irwin,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Camden  (N. 
J. )  Courier-Post,  has  joined  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  Irwin  was  OIC  of  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Budd  Gore  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Chicago 
and  suburban  stores.  Recently 
he  was  with  H.  &  S.  Pogue,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Prior  to  1941  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  i  Ill. )  Daily 
News. 

Bill  Crouch,  formerly  of  Den¬ 
nison  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  joined 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News 
as  advertising  representative. 

Andrew  Wilson  has  left  Unit¬ 


ed  Press  at  Detroit  to  accept 
public  relations  work  with  Nash- 
Kelvinator. 

Carl  Burkheimer,  formerly 
of  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  and 
more  recently  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  circulation 
staff  has  joined  E.  D.  Kramer 
Co.,  circulation  specialists. 

William  Deeks  has  returned 
to  his  position  as  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal,  which  he  left  to  play 
professional  baseball.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  injury  to  his  arm. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GCOTT  NEWHALL,  editor.  This 

World  section  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
has  returned  from  more  than 
four  months’  travel  to  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  Near  East,  Italy  and  Nor¬ 
way  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Valley 
Forge,  carrier. 

I.  L.  Kenen,  political  writer 
on  Cleveland  (O. )  News,  1926- 
1943,  and  prior  to  that  on  the 
staff  of  Toronto  (Can.)  Star, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
information  of  the  Provisional 
(Government  of  Israel  Mission 
at  the  United  Nations.  Recent¬ 
ly  he  has  been  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conference.  He  was  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  1938-’40. 

Theodore  Giavis,  former  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  combat  artist,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Post. 

Robert  C.  Jensen,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Daily,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Lindsley  H.  Crocker,  former 
Associated  Press  staffer  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  lately  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Agricultural  Research 
publications  at  Syracuse,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News.  Another 
newcomer  to  the  news  staff  is 
Harry  O’Donnell,  ex-APer. 

Croswell  Bowen  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  PM  feature  writer 
to  join  the  New  Yorker. 

Desmond  Allard  has  taken 
over  the  “Plane-ly  Speaking” 
column  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont. ) 
Citizen. 

Sam  Dawson,  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  elected 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


"Points  For  Parents" 

When  School's  Out/ 

One  of  the  most  successful  and 
most  helpful  little  features  ever 
published,  “Points  For  Parents”  is 
ideal  for  starting  right  now.  Com¬ 
pact  and  illustrated,  this  feature 
is  tops  on  the  handling  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  children. 

Send  for  Samples,  Terms 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

D«t  Moines 

25  W.  45tli  St.,  Now  York 


Mother  (in  family  rounril) : 
"1  need  your  help  in  ehantcina 
from  the  housekeeping  schedules 
we  had  durlnie  the  school  year, 
to  those  that  are  better  for 
vacation.” 
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as  seen  by 
Britain  s 
globe-trotting 

RANDOLPH 

CHURCHILL 

and  reported  in 
his  world-famous 
column 

"WORLD 

EVENTS" 

Former  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Commando  in 
World  War  II,  and  news¬ 
paperman  in  all  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  world,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  estimate  the 
international  significance 
of  convention  trends. 
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—  reau,  has  been  named  sports 
PERSONAL  editor  of  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Pa- 

.  ,  triot  and  Evening  News. 

continued  from  page  39  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  of 
_  -J  *  »  -r.  J  the  Trenton  ( N.  J. )  Times,  was 

Resident  of  the  World  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 

Writers  Association,  New  York  Rutgers  University  at  a  board 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


gSoi.Ev%^f“?hTNei?VTrrHi:  ^ 

aid  Tribune.  Dorothy  Wil- 

,1-^ _  A  •  ,  LIAMS,  feature 

Morton  A.  Reichek,  journal  ^^^riter  in  the 
ism  graduate  of  New  York  Uni-  Wa  s  h  i  n  e  ton 
versity,  has  been  appointed  an  rj  p  bureau  of 
information  and  editorial  spe  u  n  i  t  e  H  Press 

?n1erioi"s  pfsh^l^  has  been  named 

Interiors  Fish  &  Wildlife  Serv  president  of  the 

Women’s  N  a  - 

Maurice  F.  X.  Donahue,  of  tional  Press 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  Club.  She  suc- 
news  staff,  has  flown  to  Pales  ceeds  Ruth 
tine  to  cover  the  Holy  Land  Cowan  of  Asso- 
war.  dated  Press, 

Phillip  Schaeffer,  of  the  Phil-  who  was  elected 
adelohia  ( Pa. )  Evenina  Bui-  to  the  board  of 


president  of  the 
Women’s  N  a  - 


Phillip  Schaeffer,  of  the  Phil-  who  was  e 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Evening  Bui-  to  the  boa 
letin,  is  the  new  correspondent  governors. 


for  Time  magazine  in  the  Quak 
er  City. 


Troy  Gordon  of  the  INS  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.  bureau  is  being  trans- 


Walter  Long,  retiring  on  age  ferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  bu 
from  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bui  reau  manager. 


letin,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  of  city  hall  reporters. 


A.  G.  Ivey,  who  was  reporter 
with  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 


recently.  Previously  he  was  Journal  and  Sentinel  prior  to 
with  the  North  American  and  World  War  II,  is  rejoining  the 


Public  Ledger. 


paper  as  associate  editor,  in 


Tom  Shriver,  sports  writer  at  charge  of  the  editorial  page. 


Associated  Press'  Harrisburg  bu- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Tom  Schlesinger,  feature 
writer  for  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  has  been  appointed  liter¬ 
ary  editor. 

Epsie  Kinard 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Jour*  of  NEA,  BETTY 
•list,  established  March  24,  1884;  News-  Betz  of  King 

Features,  Sybil 

arch  1,  18W;  Editor  A  Publisher,  Dc-  Wimctom  nf 
camber  7,  1901;  Advertising,  February  mi  *  ^  ®  4,  au  ^ 

I,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Registered,  Meyer  Both  and 

ContenU  copyrighted  1948, _  PHYLLIS  B  A  T  - 

Tn  Ebitob  &  PuBLisHEt  Co.,  iNc.  TELL,  INS,  were 
Iambs  W.  Bbown,  Jb.  among  fashion 

President  and  Pubiisker _  writers  W  h  O 

General  Publication  Offices:  modelled  their 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower  own  rrpatinne 
42d  Sl  &  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

TeiUhones:  at  a  Manhattan 

hHyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  i  3056  style  show  spon- 
A  WBwsrAFEB  FOB  MAKEBs  OB  wEwsPAPEBB  t>y  the  Kinard 

Robsbt  U.  Bbowm,  Editor;  Jebome  H.  Co., 

Waleeb,  Managing  Editor;  Samuel  San  FranciSCO. 

Kovnbb,  Associate  Editor;  Dwigbt  Ben-  Miss  Melba  Hendricks,  for- 
^  Education  Editor,  James  pLLiNcs,  merly  society  editor  for  the  At- 

nms.^,wm  'T  cmasr  mw.  — 7~Ti7 -  clected  statp  chairman  of  YWCA 

CBAaLZS  T.  Stuart,  General  Manaaer  u. _ _  •  i  .  t 

mnd  Advertising  Director;  Josiah  B.  “usiness  and  professional  girls 
Keener  Marketing  and  Research  Han-  Clubs  at  the  state  conference  of 
*ger;  (jbobgb  H.  Stbatb,  Circulation  clubs  recently  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Manager;  Betty  Lou  Hicks,  Classified  r  r- _ -  i. 

*nd  Placement  Manager.  •-  WiLLIS  l^KE  GreenE  has 

Washington  4,  D.  C..  Bureau.  James  J.  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 

Butub,  1277  NatsoNa;  Press  B/dg.,  Tele-  Hews  as  City  editor.  He  has 
phone  Metropolitan  0823-0824.  served  the  Greensboro  ( Ga. ) 


^Kme  Metropolitan  0823-0824.  served  the  G 

Chicago  BitreaH,  810  London  Guaran-  Circle,  weekly, 
See  6r  Accident  Bldg.,  360  No.  Michigan  rvonj  P  0*11 
Ave..  Chicago  1.  lU.  Tel.,  Sute  4898;  ’.iT 


Ceobgb  a.  Bbandbnbubg,  Editor;  Habey  i“35  on  the  Staff  of  the  Eltz- 
K.  Black,  Advertising  Representative,  abethton  ( Tenn. )  Star,  has  been 
Philadelphia  Bureau.  1046  Commercial  named  managing  editor  Of  that 
Trust  Bldg.,  isth  and  Market  Sts^  Phiia.  paper.  In  the  past  year  he  was 
is  Chable«  partner  in  a  Johnson  City 

?•  - 57 -  (Tenn.)  photographic  store.  He 

4^* T^ir!  o"  editorial 

phone.  Garfield’  L795<r  ’  business  staffs  of  Johnson 

Paci/lc'Coast  Advertising  'Representative:  Press-Chronicle. 

Dvrcaij  a.  Sco^,  Sutte  2,  Penthouse,  John  Temple  Graves,  Birm- 
i%sa'“'‘^rani'p}X  i^gham  (Ala.)  Post,  widely- 
sUng'sguare  Building, 'iJs^AnJlus^lS;  read  Southern  columnist,  re- 

Teiephone,  Michigan  6203. _  ceived  the  honorary  degree  of 

London,  England,  office'.  Allan  Dkla-  doctor  of  laws  at  Stetson  Uni- 
woNs,  Fanager;  Room  31.  37  Norfolk  versity,  DeLand,  Fla.,  after  de- 
Street,  London,  IV.C.2;  Telephone,  livering  the  commencement  ad- 
TEM.  5095.  _  dress.  May  31. 

.%'S.  McDon*.^... 

TCqAoM.  lUc  SI.S4  216^.  (Ala.)  Journal  staff  report- 

JK. _ -■-  mi  --  1.  - rt  -1-  er,  has  accepted  one  of  16  one- 

gradual;  fellowships  at  the 


•cBtioa*  $5  per  year;  Canada.  $5.50;  University  of  Alabama  valued 
Foreign,  $6,  including  Year  Book  at  $500  each.  He  will  begin  his 
vK’inber.  studies  this  fall. 


IT'/ 


"Wd'Il  be  able  to  hire  another  driver  about  1968.  ...  I  hear  one  of 
them  had  a  baby  boy  yesterday!" 


Charles  E. 

Gay,  14  years 
amusement  edi¬ 
tor  of  Dayton 
(O. )  Daily 
News,  has  join¬ 
ed  Kircher,  Hel¬ 
ton  &  Collett, 
a  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  - 
i  n  g  agency, 
as  director  of 
radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  He  has 
written  a  radio 
column  since  „ 

1931.  Gay 

Kearney  Egerton  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  and  cartoonist 
on  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  to  become  an  assistant  to 
Jimmy  Hatlo,  creator  of 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  and 
‘‘Little  Iodine,”  syndicated  car¬ 
toons. 

James  M.  Hobson,  formerly 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  Georgia  Public  Health  De¬ 
partment  TB-VD  survey. 

William  S.  Humphries,  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  the  Rox- 
boro  (N.  C. )  Courier-Times,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  editor 
for  North  Carolina  Extension 
Service. 

John  Denson,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Kiplinger  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  appointed  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Miami  ( Fla. ) 
Herald. 

Bill  East,  reporter  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel 
and  correspondent  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  has  received  a  di¬ 
rect  Army  Department  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  second  lieutenant,  In¬ 
fantry,  in  the  reserves.  He  will 
remain  on  inactive  duty. 

Thomas  J.  Foley,  University 
of  Minnesota  June  graduate,  has 
joined  the  International  News 
Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.  bureau. 

George  H.  Bechtel,  associate 


editor  of  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
national  weekly  for  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  press,  will  succeed 
Joseph  W.  LaBine,  editor,  who 
retires  July  1.  Bechtel  was 
once  editor  of  Mineral  Point 
(Wis. )  Democrat-Tribune. 

Norman  Patterson,  assistant 
city  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  has  returned  to  the  job 
after  a  two-month  illness. 

CoRiNNE  Smith,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  society  reporter, 
has  returned  from  Tokyo  after 
serving  three  years  with  the 
Red  Cross.  She  will  resume 
her  post. 

Charles  Thurston,  of  the 
NEA  in  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  art  staff  of  the  Detroit 
( M!ich. )  Free  Press. 

Tony  Weitzel,  Detroit  ( Miich.) 
News  columnist,  has  been  forced 
to  discontinue  his  nightly  radio 
stint  on  WWJ  because  of  a 
throat  ailment. 

Beverly  McClellan,  formerly 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt, 
has  joined  the  society  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ken  Harrison  has  joined  the 
Detroit  United  Press.  He  for¬ 
merly  served  with  INS  and  with 
Ward’s  Automotive  Reports. 

Wes  Sudomier  has  returned  to 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Preti 
art  department  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Gloria  Olson,  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  has  been 
named  a  reporter  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Clifford  Merriott  and 
Bernhardt,  June  journalism 
graduates  from  University  of 
Minnesota,  have  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin. 

Gordon  Hanna,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  Michigan  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Marshall  (MSch.)  Evening 
Chronicle.  He  succeeds  Wn.- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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LIAM  B.  Holt,  who  resigned  to 
enter  newspaper  work  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Robert  E.  Clark,  Minnesota 
journalism  ^aduate,  will  be  in 
the  International  News  Service 
bureau,  Detroit. 

Elmer  Luter,  formerly  on  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
copy  desk,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  amusements  department. 

Helen  Jackson  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman  will  go  to  the 
Oil  Worker,  a  Fort  Worth  labor 
publication,  this  month. 

Weldon  Hart,  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  walked  off  with  the  honors 
at  the  Austin  police  chiefs’  an¬ 
nual  pistol  shoot  again  this  year. 
Second  place  went  to  Dawson 
Duncan  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

W.  U.  McCoy,  who  came  to 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times  from 
the  Pampa  (Tex.)  News,  has 
been  named  state  editor. 

Jay  Cross,  formerly  of  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram, 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times. 

William  Carton  is  a  new 
staff  writer  of  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times. 

Arthur  Ferrer,  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  graduate, 
has  become  a  reporter  for 
Pampa  (Tex.)  News. 

Ben  Ezell,  recently  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  Hereford  (Tex.)  Brand, 


has  joined  the  staff  of  Canadian 
(Tex.)  Record,  weekly. 

John  Hartzell,  U.P.  bureau- 
man,  has  joined  the  Max  Jacobs 
public  relations  agency,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Alfred  Gladwell,  71,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner.  He  has  been  40  years  a 
newspaperman  in  Utah. 

Vivian  M£ik,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  columnist 
and  traveling  editor,  will  attend 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  and  will  make  a 
trip  to  London  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  writing  his  col¬ 
umn  daily  for  the  Deseret  News. 

Len  L.  Simpson,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  States¬ 
man,  has  resigned.  He  and  his 
wife,  a  former  Los  Angeles 
screen  and  radio  publicist,  have 
opened  a  public  relations  and 
publicity  office  in  Boise. 

George  Cory,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal. 

Irving  Lowe  has  left  the 
sports  desk  at  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun  to  return  to  New 
York  City  where  he  has  enrolled 
in  the  Journalism  School  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

■ 

Estate  Nets  $37,617 

Ed  Scanlan,  columnist  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News 
and  a  veteran  newsman,  left  an 
estate  that  grossed  $47,144. 
Taxe?  cut  it  to  $37,617  to  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Maud  Scanlan,  who 
jointly  owned  most  of  the  estate 
with  her  late  husband. 


Mutt  and  Jeff 
Are  'Key'  Men 
In  Kentucky 

By  Andrew  Eckdohl 

Lexington,  Ky.  —  The  news 
room  of  the  Lexington  Herald  is 
claiming  the  record  for  the 
Mutt-and-Jeff  combination  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  world. 

When  Office  Boy  Arthur  Lieb- 
er,  who  stands  five  feet,  four 
inches,  was  initiated  into  the  na¬ 
tional  scholastic  honorary,  one 
of  the  first  to  congratulate  him 
was  big  (six  feet,  six  inches) 
Bush  Brooke,  the  Herald’s  police 
reporter. 

And  in  case  anyone  thinks 
there  is  a  correlation  between 
brawn  and  brains,  let  it  be  noted 
that  Lieber  tips  the  scales  at 
112  pounds,  Brooke  at  230. 

Both  are  members  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  chapter  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky.  Brooke  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
1946;  Lieber  is  to  be  graduated 
this  month. 

Lieber,  a  naturalized  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  a  native  of  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  came  to  this  country  as 
a  refugee  in  April,  1940.  He  has 
been  the  Herald’s  office  boy  for 
four  years,  while  attending  Lex¬ 
ington’s  Henry  Clay  High 
School  and  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Lieber,  who  in  addition  to  his 
office  boy  duties  conducted  a 
racing  selections  column  during 
the  spring  meeting  at  Keeneland 
Race  Course  and  who  covers 


Lieber  and  Brooke 


professional  wrestling  for  the 
Herald,  doesn’t  plan  a  newspaper 
career.  He  intends  to  enter 
medical  school. 

Brooke,  a  native  Kentuckian, 
has  been  the  Herald’s  police  re¬ 
porter  since  October,  1946.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  served  as  a  com¬ 
munications  officer  with  the 
Ninth  Tactical  Air  Command  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  Europe 
and  was  discharged  as  a  first 
lieutenant. 

■ 

Negress  Reports  Tour 

Only  woman  in  the  record  58 
correspondents  and  photogra¬ 
phers  assigned  to  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  transcontinental  tour  is 
Mrs.  Alice  A.  Dunnigan,  Negro, 
representing  the  Associated 
Negro  Press. 


Barley. . .  A  Wonder 


Grain 


•  Men  have  grown  barley  since 
they  first  learned  to  cultivate  the 
soil  and  use  its  bounty.  They 
learned  that  it  could,  when  natu¬ 
rally  fermented,  provide  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  refresh¬ 
ing  beverages  of  all  time.  Uses  of 
barley  for  beer-making  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  rec¬ 
ords  ever  brought  to  light. 

Hardy... Easily  malted 

Barley  always  has  been  used  as 
the  basic  brewing  ingredient  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
cereal  grains.  More  importantly, 
however,  it  can  be  more  easily 


malted  for  brewing  purposes  than 
any  other  cereal  and  the  solubles 
extracted  from  barley  malt  are  of 
a  more  desirable  character  and 
more  complete  than  those  ex¬ 
tracted  from  other  grains. 

Spurred  by  the  high  premium 
offered  by  brewers  for  malting 
types  and  aided  by  cereal  scientists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  have  been  working 
on  improved  methods  for  growing 
and  malting  of  barley,  American 
farmers  are  progressively  harvest¬ 
ing  superior  qualities  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  brewing  grain. 

This  improvement  in  quality,  in 


turn,  is  passed  on  to  the  end  prod¬ 
ucts — beer  and  ale. 

Fortunately  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  like  this  beverage  of 
moderation,  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  top-quality  malting  bar¬ 
ley,  which  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  brewing  purposes. 

Twofold  benefits 

Barley’s  usefulness  does  not  end 
with  its  conversion  to  the  clear- 
amber  beverage.  It  is  returned, 
after  brewing,  to  the  farms  as  a 
protein-rich  feed  for  dairy  cattle, 
highly  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
greater  milk  production. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Florida  Paper 
LendsUmbrellas 
In  Showers 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent,  which  is  noted  for  its  Sun¬ 
shine  Offer  of  a  free  Home  edi¬ 
tion  on  days  the  sun  fails  to 
shine  by  the  time  it  goes  to 
press,  has  added  another  pro¬ 
motion  wrinkle  tied  in  with  the 
weather. 

Publisher  L.  Chauncey  Brown 
announced  that  the  newspaper 
will  lend  umbrella  to  anyone 
who  happens  to  be  caught  in 
the  rain. 

His  announcement  came  on 
the  eve  of  the  Florida  rainy 
season,  when  sudden  downpours 
are  frequent. 

The  umbrellas  will  be  loaned 
any  time  a  shower  catches 
people  downtown  unprepared 
for  it.  The  newspaper  has 
bought  a  large  supply  of  big¬ 
sized  nylon  umbrellas.  On  each 
is  stenciled  “The  Sunshine 
Newspaper”  and  “Loaned  by 
The  Evening  Independent.” 

Brown  said  he  felt  confident 
that  a  grateful  public  will  re¬ 
turn  the  umbrellas. 

As  a  promotion  of  the  idea, 
the  Independent  and  city  station 
WSUN  ballyhooed  a  “teaser 
series  one  week  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made. 

Advertisements  and  radio 
plugs  announced  that  Ella  was 
coming  to  town.  Such  teaser 
lines  as  “Ella  doesn’t  fly  off  the 
handle,”  and  “Ella’s  Forever 
Umber”  were  used. 

Overline  on  a  front  page  head¬ 
line  announcing  the  feature, 
read  “She’ll  go  out  with  you 
any  time  it  rains,”  and  below, 
“Ella’s  In  Town.” 

■ 

Ice  Cream  and  Cake 
Campaign  Begins 

Chicago  —  A  sales  campaign 
to  move  ice  cream  into  millions 
of  homes  through  food  stores 
and  over  the  fountains  across 
the  nation  gives  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  Ajnerica’s  dairy 
farmers  the  “greatest  sales  show 
on  earth”  in  June,  July  and 
August. 

This  smashing  three-month 
merchandising  mobilization  is 
sp^headed  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manu¬ 
facturers.  Among  other  food 
organizations  joining  the  sum¬ 
mertime  sales  event  are  Pills- 
bury  Mills,  Mlarathon  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Preserve  Industry 
Council. 

A  feature  attraction  of  the  big 
show  that  spotlights  “Ice  Cream 
’n’  Chiffon  Cake”  will  be  the 
new  chiffon  type  cake  presented 
by  General  Mills. 

Pillsbury  Mills  is  giving  both 
barrels  to  the  ice  cream  indus¬ 
try  with  ice  cream  and  cake 
ads  in  July  and  pie  ala  mode 
in  August.  Ice  cream  and  cake 
ads  will  appear  in  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  Parade,  and 
the  Sunday  supplements. 

For  use  on  the  local  level, 
advertising  mats,  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  posters  will 
be  made  available. 
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ort  ^aked 

IN  THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald:  “PVT  bdrm.,  share 

witchen  with  one,  nice  living- 
room.  $10.” 

■ 

A  LIBRARY  event  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O. )  Times  -  Star: 

“Mrs . invited 

her  two  granddaughters  to  as¬ 
sist  her  with  the  afternoon’s 
hostilities  on  Wednesday  when 
she  entertained.  ...” 

■ 

EDITORIAL  Page  headline  in 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post: 
“Wanton  Russian  Lies.” 

■ 

ACCORDING  to  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  a  subscriber 
ended  a  letter  to  Dorothy  Dix 
with  this  paragraph: 

“What  do  you  think  is  best 
for  me  :to  do?  I  am  very 
closely,  Mrs.  W.” 

■ 

New  Guild  in  Dallas; 

3  Units  Lose  Charters 

A  newly-active  local  in  Dallas 
has  been  chartered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  and  inac¬ 
tive  units  on  three  papers  have 
been  asked  to  forfeit  their  char¬ 
ters. 

Wire  service  and  Time-Life 
bureau  employes  formed  the 
Dallas  local.  Troy  Gordon  of 
INS  is  provisional  chairman. 

Meanwhile,  the  union’s  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  in¬ 
structed  Ralph  B.  Novak,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  to  seek  surrender 
of  Guild  charters  held  by  staffers 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une  and  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour. 

Guild  -  management  contracts 
on  the  Hour  and  Eagle-Tribune 
had  expired,  but  no  agreement 
was  ever  signed  with  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  paper.  In  the  Norwalk 
Hour  unit,  chartered  in  1939,  the 
15  members  had  paid  no  dues 
since  August,  1946. 

■ 

Baseball  Scandal 
Bared  by  Remark 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Sports 
Editor  Frank  Spencer  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  was  put¬ 
ting  his  sports  page  to  bed  on 
the  night  of  May  14  when  a 
baseball  fan  strolled  into  the 
office  and  said:  “I  think  you 
ought  to  do  something  about  that 
game  tonight.” 

That  statement  started  the  ball 
rolling  on  what  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sensational 
sports  stories  of  many  years  in 
North  Carolina.  A  prominent 
baseball  manager  and  a  club 
owner  were  suspended  perma¬ 
nently  from  organized  ball  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  of 
gambling  in  the  bleachers. 

■ 

Firm  Authorized 

Blanb,  Va. — Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Co.,  a  West  Virginia 
corporation,  with  principal  of¬ 
fice  in  Virginia  atop  the  East 
River  Mountain,  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  a  certificate  of  authority  to 
do  a  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  operate  two  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations.  Maximum  capital 
is  $100,000. 

)r  June  12,  1948 


Chicago  News  Lauded 
For  Petition  Expose 

Chicago — Although  the  grand 
jury  failed  to  find  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  return  an  indictment, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
lauded  by  Clement  D.  Cody,  as¬ 
sistant  state’s  attorney  who 
handled  the  Droste  petitions 
case  before  the  jury,  following 
the  Daily  News’  expose  of  for¬ 
geries. 

Pointing  out  that  election  and 
petition  fraud  cases  are  among 
the  most  difficult  to  prosecute, 
Cody  stated: 

‘In  the  absence  of  witnesses 
who  will  testify  secretly  before 
the  grand  jury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  repeat  this  testimony  in 
open  court,  no  prosecution  can 
be  successful.  The  exposure  of 


such  petition  frauds  by  a  news¬ 
paper  is  commendable  service 
to  the  public.  Despite  our  in¬ 
ability  to  get  witnesses  who  will 
testify,  the  exposure  by  the 
Daily  News  will  doubtless  serve 
in  the  future  as  a  deterrent  to 
such  corrupt  political  prac¬ 
tices.” 

The  Daily  News  broke  the 
story  that  hundreds  of  names 
had  been  forged  to  nominating 
petitions  for  Elmer  H.  Droste, 
Republican  candidate  for  state 
treasurer  in  the  April  primary. 
Before  the  expose  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Daily  News  had  most 
of  its  editorial  staff  out  check¬ 
ing  names  signed  to  the  peti¬ 
tions.  Photostatic  copies  of  tiie 
petitions  were  used  in  checking 
several  hundred  names  to  deter¬ 
mine  extent  of  the  forgeries. 


THE  NEWSPAPER 

OPPORTUNITY 
OF  THE  DECADE!  I 


ONLY  FINANCIALLY 
QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
ABLE  TO  HANDLE 
$500,000  TRANSACTION 
WILL  BE  CONSIDERED 


PROSPEROUS! 

GROWING! 

UNOPPOSED! 

Adequa'I’e  Plant  |  Valuable  Real  Estate 
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NEA’s  Timed  Features 
Move  On  to  Page  One 


By  Carle  Hodge 

MANY  a  surprise  scoop  is  being 
crammed  these  days  onto 

NEA  service  sheets  and  stuffed 
into  the  brown 
and  red  NEA  j 

By  peering  ^ 

warily  over  the  n  m  ■ 

news  horizons — 
and.  admittedly, 
blessed  with  “a  |  M 

hell  of  a  lot  of 
luck”  —  NEA  ^ 

Service  staffers 
are  managing  to 
keep  a  hop, 
scoop  and  jump 
ahead  of  the 
headlines.  Their 
mailed  newsfeatures  are  moving 
onto  page  one. 

In  the  three  years  since  big 
Boyd  Lewis  quit  as  a  United 
Press  war  correspondent  to  be¬ 


come  NEA’s  executive  editor 
and,  thus,  skipper  of  its  news 
pages,  the  service,  among  other 
things,  has  .  .  . 

Unveiled — just  after  Masaryk's 
mystery  death— a  hitherto  off- 
record  interview  in  which  he 
urged  that  the  U.S.  get  tough 
with  Russia. 

Revealed  that  Russia  had 
promised  Benes  the  Reds  would 
never  grab  Czechoslovakia. 

Told — at  the  harrowing  height 
of  the  Russo-Finnish  crisis — that 
little  Finland  would  refuse  to 
jump  through  Stalin’s  hoop. 

And  released — when  General 
Bradley  became  VA  adminis¬ 
trator — a  series  on  the  redtape- 
snarled  VA  headache. 

Beats  via  Mail 

Because  these  headline  by¬ 
products  moved,  not  by  fast 
wire  but  by  slower  postal,  they 
had  to  be  planned  and  prepared 


far  before  the  spot  events  on 
which  they  hinged. 

NEA  owns  no  crystal  ball. 
Boyd  Lewis’  tight-knit  team 
lists  no  seers,  and  they  care¬ 
fully  side  step  predictions.  They 
simply  figure  out  what  must 
happen  next,  and  then  get  ready 
for  it. 

Take  the  Czech  double-check. 
When  Czechoslovakia  crumbled 
in  the  Red  coup.  Lewis  says, 
“there  were  two  things  for  NEA 
to  do:  background  what  had 
happened  there — and  scientif¬ 
ically  guess  what  would  happen 
next." 

In  its  backgrounding.  NEA 
got  an  assist  from  fortune.  It 
had  serialized  a  book  by  Hal 
Lehrman.  a  roving  free  lance, 
and  Lehrman  had  in  his  note¬ 
book  pre-coup  interviews  with 
Masaryk  and  Benes. 

He  hastily  wrote  them,  NEA 
sped  them  out  and  papers 
throughout  the  nation  front¬ 
paged  them. 

Then  Lewis  hunched  that 
Finland  would  next  come  under 
the  Soviets’  sickle.  Sumner 
Ahlbum,  the  ex-P  rovidence 
(R.  I.)  Journal- Bulletin  man 

now  NEA,'s  news  editor,  assigned 
himself  the  task.  Closely  ques¬ 
tioning  sources  here,  Ahlbum 
foretold  that  the  R^s  would 
settle  for  a  pact. 

Meanwhile,  NEA  was  releas¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  Red  atti¬ 
tude  by  Adolf  Berle,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  on  still-elusive  POW  es¬ 
capes  and  a  series  in  which 
reporter  -  at  -  large  S.  Burton 
Heath,  a  tax  expert,  erased  the 
haze  of  the  income  tax  cut. 

Heath  followed  with  The 
Atom  and  You,  a  four-dispatch 
look  into  fission's  peace  possi¬ 
bilities  and  the  effect  of  a-bomb- 
ing  on  individuals. 

Another  famed  NEA  reporter 
is  Peter  Edson,  veteran  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  and  winner  of 
several  reporting  awards.  Tall, 
dark-haired  and  bespectacled. 
Edson  went  to  the  national  beat 
from  the  NEA  editor's  chair. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  called  him  the 
“outstanding  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent”  two  years  ago. 

NEA’s  ability  to  cling  square-! 
ly  atop  news  breaks  has  grown 
from  such  simple  ingredients  as 
teamwork,  a  bulging  datebook 
and  ceaseless  reading. 

Lewis,  42,  was  a  U.P.  man 


Who  Said  Farm  Girls  Were  “Hicks?” 

F«ms  tnil  cltlM  tre  rlo»e  MiKhtx>r<  Kven  ■ 

Ililie  rlllage  hu  iu  l»e»uty  |>»rIor  and  ev»T>  modfm  con* 
Tenlfnce  U  a  part  of  farm  life.  Ulg  cille*  aiut  big  news* 
paiiera  have  a  reaiinnslbillty  there. 

“A  Farmer’s  Diary,”  however,  the  tort  of  ithiloaoi>hi- 
ral  snil  human'interest  newsitaiier  feature  that  is  Just  as 
interesting  to  city  readers.  More  and  mure  newsiMtters  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  reeeigion  accordetl  this  lieart -warming 
B)ers  idea.  8end  for  samples. 

CALVIN  A.  BYERS,  Bellville,  Ohio 


18  years,  its  war  desk  chief  and, 
finally,  European  news  manager. 
He  covered  the  Rheims  sur¬ 
render.  or  as  he  puts  it:  “I  also 
covered  the  surrender.” 

His  formula  now  for  NEA 
news  pages — “news  behind  the 
news,  news  ahead  of  the  news 
and  news  plus  significance” — 
and  their  lively  simplicity  are 
beamed  straight  at  a  mythical 
average  reader  in  Logansport. 
Ind.  Lewis  picked  Logansport 
because  he  is  intrigued  by  the 
name  of  its  daily,  the  Pharos- 
Tribune. 

“The  average  reader,"  he'll 
say,  “needs  this  type  of  in¬ 
terpretative,  correlated  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  Our  stories  do  not 
compete  with  spot  news  but  are 
a  necessary  supplement  to  it.” 

By  hiring  men  who  are  both 
crack  photographers  and  able 
reporters — and  then  by  shift¬ 
ing  them  around  like  wily  chess¬ 
men  on  an  oversized  board — 
NEA  covers  a  lot  of  ground. 
Thus,  photographer  -  reporter 
Bert  Brandt  happened  to  be  in 
India  during  last  year’s  terror 
reign  there. 

But  the  service’s  travelinguist 
reporter  is  Burton  Heath,  who 
for  two  years  has  averag^  50,- 
000  miles  yearly,  from  Bikini  to 
Belgian  Congo. 

A  wispy,  craggy  New  Eng¬ 
lander  of  49,  with  thinning  hair 
and  rimless  glasses.  Burt  Heath 
looks  like  a  country  school¬ 
teacher.  At  15,  he  set  type  on 
a  Vermont  weekly.  He  later 
worked  for  AP,  was  a  New 
York  World  •  Telegram  investi¬ 
gating  reporter  and  joined  NEA 
eight  years  ago  as  an  editorial 
columnist. 

Now  his  reportorial  repertoire 
ranges  from  science  and  busi¬ 
ness  to  UN  and  labor. 

His  penetrating  pieces  on  in¬ 
come  taxes  are  NEA's  biggest 
letter-getters.  Last  week  Heath 
had  a  query  from  a  perplexed 
husband. 

The  man  wanted  to  know  if, 
under  the  split-income  law,  he 
must  tell  his  wife  how  much  he 


Global  Banshees 
AT  THEIR  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
luncheon  June  17  the  Ban¬ 
shees  will  mark  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  foreign  sales  department’s 
20th  anniversary.  Overseas  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  syndicate 
will  be  guests.  Broadway  stars 
are  to  entertain. 

Later  the  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  feted  at  an  Over 
seas  Press  Club  luncheon.  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society  din¬ 
ner  and  on  a  cruise  on  Bob 
Ripley’s  Chinese  junk. 

Robber-Stoppers 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  chief  G 
man,  has  written  for  AP 
Newsfeatures  an  article  on  how 
to  prevent  vacation  -  empty 
houses  from  being  burglarized. 
It  was  released  this  week  for 
PMs. 

Who's  Where? 

ARTHUR  KOESTLER.  the  nov¬ 
elist  and  journalist,  is  in  Pal¬ 
estine  for  Press  Alliance.  He 
will  write  a  fortnightly  article 
on  life  in  Israel.  Koestler  has 
lived  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Thieves  in  the  Night,  his  novel 
on  its  plight,  was  a  best-seller. 

Off  for  Europe  this  week  was 
Affiliated  Features  columnist 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  His 
thrice-weekly  Vagabonding  ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  written  from  the 
half-dozen  countries  he  is  to 
tour  by  trailer. 

■ 

Billboards  Limited 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  British 
Columbia  government  is  moving 
toward  elimination  of  much  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  highways  of  the 
province.  Previously  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  permit 
only  to  erect  a  billboard  on  the 
highway  right-of-way.  The  la¬ 
test  order,  just  approved,  makes 
it  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit 
when  erecting  a  sign  beyond  the 
right-of-way.  Works  Minister 
E.  O.  Carson  indicated  that  the 
government  probably  would  not 
attempt  to  try  to  remove  signs 
already  erected. 


Sunday  best! . . .  among* 
parentM  who  like  to  read  out 


loud  and  progeny  who  like  to  ^ 
liHten!  .  .  .  The  Teenie  WeenleH  hy  Wm. 
Donahey . .  .  some  terrltoried  Htill  open 


—write  or  wire 
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%T _  _  T  *1  J  most  outstanding  of  these,  New  Then.  Johnson  picks  out  two 

N  A1*C  I  -I  If  ATI  AO  York  Daily  News,  belongs  on  small  newspapers.  Martha’s 

"  ”  ww  Iv jiis  list.  She  has  qualities  of  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Gazette  and 
m  w  ~  •  appeal  that  cause  him  to  liken  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly 

1 1 T1  AC  “Forever  Amber.”  as  being  most  thoroughly  edited, 

i  V  XwwLWX  X  CX  OwXXv&XxLXCO  Then,  there  are  three  great  There  are  other  greats,  “yet 

families,  Johnson  says,  groups  ,  my  judgment  is  certainly  ques- 
THE  newspaper  must  be  a  awarded  to  the  Chicago  o*  papers  from  which  one  may  tionable,”  he  sayf  does  not 
sound  financial  operation  to  Tribune,”  on  Johnson’s  list.  She  not  be  singled  out.  They  are  follow  his  own  list,  but  prefers 

be  eligible  to  “greatness”  on  is  “as  magnificent  in  dubious  like  great  families  in  business,  the  York  Post  personally 

the  list  of  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  projects  as  was  green-eyed  where  every  duPont,  Vander-  for  its  liberalism  and  its  sheer 

former  Baltimore  (MW.)  Sun  Becky  Sharpe — and  as  shrewd,  bilt  and  Astor  is  not  merely  an  survival  value”— from  Alexan- 

^ _ 1 _ _• _  m  *'  m  ..  ^  TTamil^rkn  r/\  .Cam  f^rartrkn 


editor  and  noted  free-lance  since  as  hard,  as  bold. 


individual  but  a  representative  der  Hamilton  to  Sam  Grafton. 


A  (OMPUn  ANAIYSB 
or  lOS  ANCILES  AND 
SOUTHEIN  (AUFOINIA 
1947  NEW  PASSENttl 
ttl  KWTIATIONS... 


1943.  Business  success  being  essen-  of  the  clan.  These  families  are  A  newspaper  is  not  an  insti- 

“A  man  who  cannot  stand  on  tial  to  a  newspaper’s  survival,  the  Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  and  tution;  it  is  a  personality,  he 
his  own  feet,  or  a  newspaper  Johnson  holds  that  one  of  the  Gannett  papers.  says. 

that  cannot  pay  its  own  bills,  _ _ _ _ _ 

enjoys  freedom  only  on  suffer- _ 

Johnson 

there  a 

newspaper  America, 

“We  have  re-  W  m  W  M m 

preferable  to  a  Thun-  W  A  v  W  W M  ^  f 

“to  wit  a  press  W  M  m  ^ J  r  M  ^  a 

and  /  g  m  #  i 

varied,  full  no  W  J  m  r 

but  of  merits  and  merits  ^  g 

so  they  could  hard-  M  ^ 

be  incorporated  in  a 

does 

ever  to  " 

journalism.  They  are  J 1 1 I !  I  m  i  1 1 1 

as  as  taste 

he 

news- 

paper  make 

for  great  newspapers.  ^^^^H||||§k- 

To  illustrate  his  thesis  he 

uses  well-known  personalities  H _ 

S.S.VM-  rhr^^SL'alS  1947  AUTOMOTIVE  STATISTICS  ML 

American  papers,  as  he  sees 

'bem-  .  .  ,.  .  ..  „  A  (OMPun  anaiysb 

First  on  his  list  are  the  New  «.  ■«.  .mi, 

York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune.  *'  ‘®* 

The  Times  is  Betsey  Trotwocid,  sootnein  (aufoinia 

David  Copperfield’s  aunt,  a  lady  1947  new  passenui 

of  “most  estimable  character,  if  cai  kwtiations...  .  _ 

a  trifle  dry,  and  of  impressive  ffL4^'~  g 

dignity  ...  she  is  kindly,  and  ^  i*  hbwi  «sui«  wyhiwi  ^ 

most  rigidly  upright.  — 1.~  _  ^ 

The  Herald  Tribune  is  Mr.  Sn.tT”'”'  HERALO*EXPRESS  L  i/K  7  /J  ^  m 

Tulkinghorn.  “solicitor  to  the  -  nCKAtU  tArKCJJ  ^ 

nobility  and  gentry,  able,  suave,  ^ 

imperturbable,  and  discreet!  ...”  ^  ^  ...  ACi^ 

These  are  “unquestionably  su-  ^ 

perior  persons,  very  superior  in- 
deed.”  admits  Johnson. 

On  his  list  is  also  the  St. 

Louis  ( Mo. )  Post  -  Dispatch,  Everything  you  want  to  know  about 

which  reminds  him  of  “Irving  .  ^  ,-,  • 

Bacheller’s  Eben  Holden,  who  1947  new  car  registrations  in  Southern  California: 

always  did  what  he  thought  was 

right,  but  sometimes  with  stert-  — quarterly  and  annual  data  broken  down 

ling  results,  never  cussed  less  ^  ^ 

twas  necessary,  and  held  hope  by  makes  and  by  counties— 

for  the  future.  ...” 

The  Chic^o  Daily  News,  he  — jbe  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  District 

likens  to  Diana  Warwick,  a  or 

George  Meredith  character,  who  broken  down  by  makes  and  by  Economic  Areas — 

feels  that  “Chicago  having  be¬ 
come  relatively  civilized,  might  «•  i  .  .  i  j 

eventually  develop  a  high  cul-  Plus  total  passenger  car,  motor  truck  and 

Sj®  imemilnt°‘rprotWo^ist’ of  W  registrations-and  data  on  gasoline  consumption, 

civilization.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  says  John-  A  request  on  your  letterhead  addressed 

son,  is  “the  pious  Mrs.  Jellyby  A  ^  j  „  .  „  ,  _.  .  .  .,,  .  • 

who  wore  her  life  out  sewing  Mg  to  our  Business  Research  Division  will  bring 

red  flannel  nightgowns  for  the  .  ,  ,,  .  ,  . 

infant  Hottentots,  while  her  own  Mi  *  ^”P)’  twenty-page  analysis, 

children  went  rapidly  to  hell.”  ^ 

The  Sun  has  a  “superb  foreign  / 

news  service”  and  is  consistent 
in  “its  function  as  a  dissemi-  /I 

nator  of  news”  but  “Baltimore  — IdB — 

has  some  of  the  foulest  slums  /'iy  « 

in  America _  (  CiAfOeC^  - 

“The  palm  for  sheer,  dogged  ^  U 

courage,  indisputably  one  ele-  - Ty**  ■■  IE 

ment  of  greatness,  must  be  *  mi«aio-‘  aepaesenteo  nationahy  iy  moloney.  aegan  a  schmitt.  inc. 


Enm.  w  M  MMU  MSUMA  WVISIM 
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Everything  you  want  to  know  about 

1947  new  car  registrations  in  Southern  California: 

— quarterly  and  annual  data  broken  down 
by  makes  and  by  counties — 

— data  for  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  District 
broken  down  by  makes  and  by  Economic  Areas — 

Plus  total  passenger  car,  motor  truck  and 

trailer  registrations — and  data  on  gasoline  consumption. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  addressed 
to  our  Business  Research  Division  will  bring 
a  copy  of  this  twenty-page  analysis. 


AEPAESENTEO  NATIONAHY  IY  MOLONEY.  AEGAN  1  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Costs 
Present  a  Problem 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


WHAT  should  be  included  under 
circulation  coats  is  a  topic 
that  might  well  bring  forth  as 
many  different  answers  as  there 
are  newspaper  operations. 

Jere  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  reports  that  cir¬ 
culators  are  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  should  be  charged 
only  with  the  actual  expense  it 
incurs  in  office  expense,  promo¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  lime  they  leave 
the  conveyor  in  the  pressroom. 

Outlines  Set  Charges 
On  the  Herald-News,  a  six- 
day  evening  paper  with  47,000 
circulation,  the  following  set 
charges  are  made  against  cir¬ 
culation  revenue; 

1.  Circulation  Office  Expense: 
Circulation  department  salaries, 
canvassers,  branch  managers, 
promotion,  branch  expenses, 
telephone,  (telegraph  and  cir¬ 
culation  miscellaneous. 

2.  Distribution  Expense:  Sal 
aries  of  drivers,  helpers  and 
mailers,  trucks,  postage,  mailing 
of  papers  and  miscellaneous. 

“Our  office  light  and  heat  are 
charged  to  administration  and 
general  expense,”  explains 
Healy. 

He  suggests  that  if  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  desirous  of  find¬ 
ing  his  actual  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  in  attempting  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  profitable 
to  circulate  in  outside  areas, 
he  might  take  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  i>ages  to  find  his  costs 
on  the  amount  of  newsprint  that 
went  into  making  the  paper, 
plus  the  cost  of  expended  truck 
deliveries. 

Newsprint  Included? 
“There  was  a  time  when 
newsprint  was  charged  to  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  by  some  of  our 
smaller  newspapers,”  says 
Healy,  “and  possibly  if  a  survey 
were  made,  we  might  still  find 
the  same  condition  on  some  of 
our  papers  today. 

“We  might  also  find  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  being  charged 
with  such  items  as  comics  and 
various  other  features  that  tend 
to  hold  and  build  readers. 
However,  I  don’t  see  why  cir¬ 
culation  should  be  charged  with 
these  items  any  more  than  that 
circulation  revenue  should  be 
charged  with  the  space  devoted 
to  display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  as  surely  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  display  advertising 
has  a  great  readership  and  clas¬ 
sified  also  tends  to  hold  and 
make  new  readers.” 

Paging  A1  Spray! 

FROM  Walter  Andrews,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla. )  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  comes  this 
special  message,  addressed  to  A1 
Spray,  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily 
Sun,  who  recently  commented 
that  its  limited  airplane  serv¬ 
ice  to  farmers  was  the  only  one 


realizing  a  profit  from  the  use 
of  air  delivery.  (E&P,  May  29, 
p.  38). 

Andrews  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  airplane  de¬ 
livery  in  Oklahoma  and  points 
out  that  such  service  is  being 
operated  at  a  profit  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  states: 

“We  are  operating  about  27 
airplanes  on  Sunday  morning, 
delivering  nearly  8,000  papers, 
and  we  most  assuredly  are  not 
doing  this  extensive  business  at 
a  loss,  I  assure  Mr.  Spray.  If 
he  wants  to  know,  we  pay  the 
pilot-deliveryman  eight  cents  per 
copy  and  make  seven  cents 
profit  per  copy.  The  paper  is 
sold  at  15  cents,  collected  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  year 
or  $2  per  quarter.” 

Two  Change  Jobs 

HARRY  FELTS,  formerly  with 

the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Jamaica 
(N.  Y. )  Long  Island  Press. 

J.  D.  Holland  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  toe  Fort 
Myers  ( Fla. )  News  -  Press,  to 
join  the  country  circulation  staff 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tribune.  T.  G.  Matherson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  has  succeeded  Holland  at 
the  News-Press. 

For  Better  Carriers 
ARTHUR  POTTER,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- Jour¬ 
nal,  has  sent  the  following  letter 
to  all  carrier  supervisors  in  an 
effort  to  further  advance  the 
standard  of  newspaper  carriers 
and  thereby  create  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  more  boys  to  handle 
a  route: 

“1.  Select  only  boys  having 
reached  the  seventh  grade 
(Junior  High  School),  regard¬ 
less  of  age;  provided  he  is  not 
in  ill  health  or  small  for  his 
age. 

“2.  Compare  the  approximate 
profit  of  the  carrier  with  that 
of  boys  on  other  jobs  for  the 
hours  worked. 

“3.  Select  older  boys  and  boys 
in  higher  school  grades,  as  it 
is  very  obvious  that  an  older 
boy,  or  boy  in  a  higher  grade, 
would  not  want  to  take  a  job 
usually  handled  by  a  boy  in  a 
lower  grade. 

“4.  Endeavor  to  show  the  boys 
that  handling  a  newspaper  route 
is  a  man’s  job,  and  that  they 
are  truly  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves  when  handling  a  news¬ 
paper  route. 

“5.  Assist  every  carrier  in 
making  his  profit  and  see  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  profit  being 
made.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
carrier  making  profit  summaries 
more  often. 

“6.  Contact  (the  parents  as 
often  as  possible  to  advise  them 
about  the  carrier’s  possible 
profits  and  training. 


“7.  Select  boys  living  in  the 
territory  covered  by  their 
routes,  and  the  subscribers  will 
take  greater  interest  in  the  car¬ 
rier  because  he  is  one  of  the 
neighbors. 

“8.  Check  the  carrier’s  school 
grades  regularly  and  keep  the 
school  teachers  and  parents 
aware  4)f  the  fact  that  you  are 
interested  in  the  boy’s  future, 
and  unless  the  boy  does  make 
good  school  grades,  in  fairness 
to  him,  they  should  not  let  him 
continue  to  manage  a  newspaper 
route.” 

Carrier  Rates  Increased 

THE  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 

Review,  has  increased  its  car¬ 
rier  delivery  rate  from  25  to 
30  cents  a  week,  including  the 
Sunday  Herald  &  Review.  Price 
of  both  the  Herald  and  Review 
together  is  now  50  cents  a  week. 
Front-page  announcement  point¬ 
ed  out  the  monthly  cost  of 
newsprint  had  jumped  from 
$10,840  in  1943  to  $44,964  for 
April,  1948. 


Radio-Cabs  Used 
On  Complaints 

Greenville,  Miss.  —  The  Delta 
Democrat-Times  handles  com¬ 
plaints  on  newspaper  delivery 
service  by  radio  mobile  taxis. 
Arrangement  has  been  made 
with  a  local  cab  company  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  telephone  calls  of 
complaints.  Name  and  address 
are  flashed  by  radio  to  any  cab 
which  is  closest  to  the  particular 
address  and  the  driver  makes 
immediate  delivery. 

A  continuous  message  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  page  one,  urging  sub¬ 
scribers  to  phone  547  (cab  com¬ 
pany’s  number)  when  the  paper 
is  not  received.  Cab  company 
“swaps”  the  delivery  service  for 
the  advertising. 

"This  is  a  very  effective  meth¬ 
od  of  complaint  delivery,” 
stated  Jack  R.  Norton,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  “Sometimes 
within  a  minuate  after  the  call, 
the  driver  is  ringing  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  door  bell.” 


Carrier  Notes 

SECOND  annual  baseball  league 

for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  carriers  opened 
June  9  with  four  clubs  in  the 
league.  At  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  an  all-star  team  will  be 
chosen  to  combine  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  group  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  to  play 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
Herald  for  the  Southeastern 
championship. 

June  2  marked  the  beginning 
of  softball  competition  for  500 
Columbus  (O. )  Citizen  carriers, 
divided  into  10  leagues,  with  all 
equipment  furnished  by  the 
Citizen. 

Twelve  candidates  have  been 
nominated  from  which  four  will 
receive  college  scholarships  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Rockford  ( Ill.  > 
Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  June  15. 

An  "Improved  Scholastic 
Standard  Contest,  ”  conducted  by 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  Journal  for  its  carriers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  school  year,  drew 
praise  from  school  authorities. 

y.Dcry  Program 

THE  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press, 

newly-named  afternoon  daily 
published  by  the  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  Publishing  Co.,  is  offering 
seven-day  service  by  a  combi¬ 


nation  method.  City  subscrib¬ 
ers  may  obtain  the  Press  five 
afternoons  and  the  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
mornings  for  $1  monthly. 

Increases  in  Wisconsin 

THE  Ashland  (Wis. )  Daily 

Press  has  increased  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  carrier  deliv¬ 
ered  papers  to  30c  a  week.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  holi¬ 
days  on  which  no  paper  is  de¬ 
livered.  The  increase  was  ne¬ 
cessitated  “in  order  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  general  10%  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increase  for  the  Press  crew 
and  to  partly  cover  increased 
newsprint  and  other  costs,”  the 
daily  noted. 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  has 
increased  its  mail  rate  to  $1 
per  year. 

■ 

For  50  Yr.  Service 

The  three  DeClerque  brothers, 
partners  in  Henry  DeClerque, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives 
of  Canadian  newspapers,  re¬ 
cently  were  presented  with  gold 
wrist  watches  by  the  Sifton 
Newspapers  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions  50  years  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  of  fte 
Sifton  papers.  Those  receiving 
watches  were  Elmer  C.,  Alvin 
W.  and  Harry  H.  DeClerque. 
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Rural  Coverage  Placed 
Under  Circulation  Dept. 

KBWAOTE,  Ill.  —  Evening  pa-  correspondents.  Once  a  month 
pers  in  rural  areas  can  build  we  go  through  the  list  of  cor- 
mail  circulation  through  the  in-  respondents  and  recommend  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  farm  page  that  crease  or  decrease  of  space  al- 
really  reflects  the  local  happen-  lotted  to  each  community.  At 


ings  among  farmers  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  H.  (Luke)  Nelson,  Kc- 
tffanee  Star-Courier,  says. 

Nelson  was  confronted  with 
the  familiar  complaint  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  Star-Courier  was 
“a  day  late”  in  reaching  them, 
so  why  should  they  take  the 
paper  by  mail?  Over  a  period 
of  years,  neither  direct  mail 
promotion  nor  outside  solicitors 
bad  given  the  Star-Courier 
much  increase  in  mail  circula¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

How  Farmer  Editor  Works 

“We  had  to  find  a  way  to 
make  the  farmer  want  the  paper 
even  if  it  was  in  his  estimation 
a  ‘day  late,’  ”  explained  Nelson. 

"We  found  the  answer  in 
Clyde  Sundquist — a  natural  for 
a  farm  editor.  He’s  homespun, 
his  face  is  red,  he’s  middle-aged, 
he  wears  battered  hats  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  he  knows 
everybody  and  he  can  write  and 
take  pictures.  He  never  held  a 
news  camera  in  his  hand  before 
but  now  he  outdoes  the  staff 
photographer  on  occasion.  He 
knows  that  when  you  take  a 
picture  of  a  group  of  prize¬ 
winning  hogs  at  a  fair,  you  line 
up  the  hogs  and  then  DON'T 
snap  a  row  of  cute  little  faces 
for  the  edification  of  our  more 
delicate  readers.  No,  indeed! 

You  step  around  to  the  rear  and 
snap  a  row  of  what  will  in¬ 
terest  the  farmer. 

“Every  Friday  we  run  a  two, 
three,  or  four-page  section  of 
our  paper  as  a  farm  section. 

The  farm  editor  spends  all  week 
roaming  the  three  counties  of 
our  trade  zone,  picking  up  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures.  We  do  use 
some  wire  stories  to  help  build 
it  up  but  the  news  is  mostly 
local.  His  news  sources  are  the  i 
farm  bureaus,  the  high  school 
"ag”  classes,  the  three  county 
fairs,  implement  tests,  and  farm 
sales.  He  keeps  his  stories  and 
pictures  timely.  Now  it’s  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  farmer  and  his  family 
poring  over  the  seed  catalogues. 

Next  it  will  be  baby  chicks. 

“But,  you  say,  many  papers 
have  excellent  farm  editors  who 
put  out  readable  farm  editions. 

That's  true.  We’ve  tried  it  be¬ 
fore,  too,  and  without  noticeable 
effect  on  mail  circulation.  But 
this  time,  it’s  different.  The 
circulation  department  has  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  farm  ed¬ 
itor.  This  is  the  way  it  works: 

We  send  our  invitation  letter 
to  all  the  boxholders  on  a  single 
town  and  ask  them  to  return 
the  card  if  they  would  like  to 
try  our  paper  free  for  two 
weeks.  Then  we  have  the  farm 
rtitor  hit  that  community  good 
for  pictures  and  stories  to  be 
used  during  the  two  weeks. 

Our  sports  editor  cooperates 
With  local  sports  features.  We 
use  everything  the  local  corre¬ 
spondent  turns  in. 

"Incidentally,  the  circulation 
^artment  hires  and  fires  all 
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first  we  called  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  at  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks,  but  soon  found  that  at 
the  end  of  the  period  a  short 
letter  quoting  our  rates  did  just 
as  well.  We  slipped  in  a  rate 
raise  this  last  year  and  didn't 
get  any  squawks.  No  announce¬ 
ment,  just  sent  out  cards  with 
the  new  rates. 

Builds  Ad  Revenue 
“After  the  farm  editor  got  the 
farm  section  rolling,  he  started 
to  solicit  ads  from  local  farm 
implement  dealers,  also  small 
banks  that  solicit  farm  business. 
The  result  was  that  last  year  he 


sold  11,000  inches  of  virgin  ad¬ 
vertising  that  we  never  would 
have  sold  without  the  farm  sec¬ 
tion.  Ward’s  farm  store  in  Ke- 
wanee  made  an  extra  appropria¬ 
tion  for  advertising  on  the 
strength  of  the  farm  page. 

“In  the  past  any  farmer  sell¬ 
ing  out  would  simply  go  to  the 
local  printer,  have  some  hand 
bills  made,  take  his  poster  to 
the  weekly  paper  and  run  it  as 
an  ad.  He  would  have  been 
horrified  at  the  high  advertising 
rate  in  a  daily  paper.  Now,  at 
least  90%  in  our  territory,  run 
their  ads  in  our  daily.  This 
form  of  ad  is  not  counted  in 
the  above-named  figure  of  11,- 
000  inches.  But  our  farm  editor 
made  a  deal  with  all  the  local 
auctioneers.  They  sell  our  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  farmer,  collect 
for  us,  and  get  10%. 

“The  farmer  likes  to  read 
farm  sale  ads  as  well  as  his 
wife  likes  to  read  the  mail 
order  catalogues.  Farm  sale 
ads  are  as  good  as  news  in  a 
farm  section.  Our  farm  editor 


gets  some  of  his  best  stories 
and  pictures  among  the  huge 
crowds  that  farm  sales  draw  in 
our  territory.  He  also  picks  up 
new  subscriptions  although  he 
doesn’t  solicit  them. 

“At  the  beginning  of  our  proj¬ 
ect,  the  farm  editor's  salary 
was  charged  off  equally  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  and  circulation 
departments.  Because  of  the 
handsome  pictures  and  features 
and  because  of  the  advertising 
revenue  the  section  now  brings 
in,  the  advertising  and  news  de¬ 
partments  have  recently  as¬ 
sumed  the  whole  obligation. 

“I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
plan  could  never  have  succeed¬ 
ed  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  publisher  and  the  managing 
editor,  without  the  farm  section 
being  under  the  control  of  the 
circulation  department.  It  has 
taken  us  some  time  to  cover  the 
territory  town  by  town  with 
sampling  and  news  build-up  but 
the  results  are  600  new  mail 
subscriptions  all  in  our  inunedi- 
ate  trade  zone.” 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 


'^FLORIDA 


Whatever  your  product,  there's  a  bright  future 
for  it  in  Florida.  Every  new  survey  draws  the  same 
striking  picture — Florida  is  a  growing  market  and 
an  all  year  'round  market. 

Expanding  industry,  agriculture  and  business  are 
providing  increased  payrolls  right  around  the  cal¬ 
endar.  Florida's  per  capita  purchasing  power  is 
the  highest  in  the  South.  In  1947  food  store  sales, 
drug  store  sales,  retail  sales  and  other  important 
indices  showed  substantial  gains  over  1946° 

You  can  reach  your  Florida  market  best  through 
Florida's  three  big  morning  dailies.  They  give  you 
effective,  low-cost  family  coverage  where  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  Florida's  retail  dollars  are  spent — 
from  20  to-  100  per  cent  family  coverage  in  45  of 
Florida's  67  counties,  including  saturation  coverage 
in  its  three  major  markets — Miami,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

<‘Se«  Sales  Management  1948  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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Regional  Story  Told 
In  Carolinas  Booklet 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ONE  OF  the  healthiest  signs  in 

the  newspaper  picture  is  the 
increasing,  and  increasingly  use¬ 
ful,  activity  of  regional  groups. 
In  New  England,  in  the  South, 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  in  num¬ 
erous  states,  regional  groupings 
of  newspapers  are  doing  more 
and  more  to  sell  their  region  as 
an  economic  and  marketing 
unit,  thereby,  of  course,  selling 
every  newspaper  in  the  region. 

Comes  now,  for  instance,  from 
the  Carolinas'  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Association,  an  excellent 
booklet  designed  for  the  media 
executive’s  file  titled  “The  $3,- 
26(5,800,000  Double  Feature  Car¬ 
olinas  Market."  It  is  a  com¬ 
pact  guide  to  the  Carolinas, 
North  and  South,  as  a  market 
for  advertised  products. 

The  booklet  is  attractively 
got  up,  with  numerous  pictures 
to  illustrate  its  various  points. 
It  shows,  by  graphs,  how  the 
two  Carolinas  have  grown  in 
population  from  3,721,687  in  1910 
to  their  present  5.996,700. 
These  people,  the  booklet  notes, 
have  a  gross  buying  income  of 
$5,153,869,000. 

Annual  retail  sales  in  the 
Carolinas  reached  $3,266,800,000 
last  year,  of  which  $749,175,000 
were  spent  in  food  stores,  and 
$101,760,000  in  drug  stores. 
Wholesale  sales  in  the  two 
states  reached  a  total  of  $3,- 
538.363,000  last  year. 

The  booklet  notes  that  there 
is  an  ample  diversification  of 
economic  activity  in  the  Caro¬ 
linas  to  counter  the  idea  that 
they  are  mainly  an  agricultural 
territory.  Tobacco,  paper,  hosi¬ 
ery,  furniture,  textiles,  and 
metals  provide  a  large  industry 
in  the  two  states.  This  industry 
employed  561,960  wage-earners 
in  1946,  and  paid  them  $985,- 
895,000. 

But  agriculture  is  present,  too. 
of  course,  its  crop  value  in  1946 
reaching  $1,061,204,000.  Tour¬ 
ists,  too,  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wellbeing  of  the  region, 
some  $260,000,000  a  year. 

There  is  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation.  too,  in  the  booklet’s 
28  pages  —  information  about 
transportation,  churches,  schools, 
etc. — as  well  as  a  listing,  giv¬ 
ing  circulations  and  rates,  of 
the  46  daily  newspapers  in  the 
two  states.  A  map  helpfully 
locates  these. 

The  booklet  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association,  which  has 
met  twice  annually  since  1939 
to  foster  and  promote  better 
newspaper  advertising.  Its  next 
meeting  will  take  place  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  next  August.  By 
that  time,  the  association  should 
have  felt  some  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  splendid  re¬ 
gional  promotion. 

The  market  study  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  W.  H.  Davis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  _  . 


The  association’s  committee  in 
charge  of  publication  included 
Lee  Rickard,  chairman,  Ander¬ 
son  (S.  C.)  Independent-Trib¬ 
une  and  Mail;  Roy  Phillips,  co- 
chairman.  Asheville  (N.  C. ) 
Citizen-Times;  P.  G.  Laugh- 
bridge,  Salisbury  (  N.  C. )  Post; 
R.  M.  Zeigler,  Charleston  ( S.  C. ) 
News  and  Courier-Post;  and 
R.  D.  Haltiwanger.  Columbia 
(  S.  C. )  State-Record. 

Retiring  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  C.  W.  Patterson  of  the 
High  Point  ( N.  C. )  Enterprise 
and  the  new  head  is  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ard. 

Selling  Manpower 

THE  newspapers  this  week  have 

carried  a  number  of  stories 
to  the  effect  that  this  year’s 
college  graduates  don’t  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  jobs,  that 
ample  opportunities  await  them 
in  business  and  industry.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  would  rarely  have 
much  to  worry  about  if  a  sell¬ 
ing  job  were  done  for  them  the 
way  it’s  done  by  the  University 
of  Washington  for  its  advertis¬ 
ing  graduates. 

Carl  Bengtson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  U.  of  W.  daily, 
sends  us  a  booklet  the  advertis¬ 
ing  graduates  of  the  school  have 
just  sent  to  450  newspapers  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  publishing  houses,  mag¬ 
azines,  trade  journals,  and  retail 
store  advertising  departments  in 
the  far  western  states.  It’s  a 
fine  and  professional  job,  de¬ 
tailing  for  each  of  the  graduates 
his  or  her  academic  back¬ 
ground,  campus  activities,  out- 
of-school  experience,  etc.  A 
photograph  of  each  graduate  is 
included,  too. 

The  booklet  serves  not  only 
the  journalism  school  graduates, 
but  also  those  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  management  division. 
The  courses  are  explained.  A 
return  postcard  is  enclosed  to 
help  get  further  information. 

Mini  ior  Miami 

CUTE  GAG  is  used  by  the 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  to 
inform  the  advertising  world 
that  “Miami  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  market  in  America.”  A 
single  newsprint  sheet,  8V&  x  11 
inches  in  size,  simulating  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper,  is 
sent  out,  every  story  on  it  elabo¬ 
rating  on  some  phase  of  the 
main  story.  Use  of  an  electric 
typewriter  with  large  type  to 
fill  in  the  individual  recipient’s 
name  so  that  it  becomes  part 
of  the  lead  story’s  headline 
gives  the  simple  promotion  an 
unusual  personal  touch. 

How  It  Helps 

ONCE  AGAIN  the  Toronto  Star 

Weekly  has  issued  its  circula¬ 
tion  book  with  an  eye  on  the 
retailer.  This  time  the  book  is 
titled  “How  advertising  in  the 


Star  Weekly  helps  you.”  and 
develops  the  idea  that  “an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Star  Weekly 
will  reach  more  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  than  in  any  other  Cana¬ 
dian  publication  .  .  .  and  do  it 
more  economically,  thereby  al¬ 
lowing  more  advertisements.” 
Of  course,  the  same  thought  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  manufacturer  or 
the  distributor  as  forcefully  as 
to  the  retailer.  The  book  de¬ 
tails  distribution  of  the  Star 
Weekly  throughout  Canada. 

In  the  Bag 

FITTING  neatly  into  the  base¬ 
ball  season  is  a  broadside,  self- 
mailer,  in  which  the  Los  An- 
geles  Examiner  tells  advertis¬ 
ers  “How  to  Crash  the  Big 
Leagues.”  This  is  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  sellers  of  electrical 
and  home  appliances.  The  big 
league  idea  is  carried  through 
in  copy,  which  is  sprightly  and 
specific  and  makes  for  a  most 
persuasive  promotion. 

That  time  qf  year  is  here 
again,  and  from  Sid  Carpenter 
of  the  Toronto  Star  comes  the 
Star’s  Vacation  Guide,  full  of 
pictures  of  lush  lassies  having 
a  lush  time  at  Canada’s  vaca¬ 
tion  spots,  and  just  as  full  of 
specific  information  to  help  you 
have  the  same  kind  of  time.  too. 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune  sends  out  a  neat  little 
informative  market  data  folder, 
using  its  front  page  as  the 
cover.  It’s  file  size,  uses  news¬ 
paper  format  to  get  across  va¬ 
rious  points  about  the  market. 

■ 

Liquor  Ad  Code 
Studied  in  Canada 

Toronto — A  uniform  liquor 
advertising  code  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  Canada  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  meeting  of  provincial 
liquor  commissioners  in  Winni¬ 
peg  late  in  May  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  code. 
Currently  liquor  may  only  be 
advertis^  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia, 
institutional  advertising  “in  the 
public  interest”  is  allowed  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  no  liquor 
advertising  of  any  kind  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

A  meeting  of  liquor  commis¬ 
sioners  is  scheduled  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  in  September  at’  which 
a  code  may  be  drawn  up. 
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Hall  Takes  Step 
To  Tell  You  All 
About  'You  Air 

Anderson,  S.  C. — That  “You 
All”  which  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  South  as  magnolia  trees, 
cotton  and  ham,  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  world  in  its 
true  light. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
Anderson’s  newspapers,  was  so 
enthusiastic  over  references  on 
the  subject  made  by  James  F, 
Byrnes  in  an  address  to  the 
graduates  of  Winthrop  College, 
that  he  has  placed  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  South  Caro¬ 
linian  ( former  Secretary  of 
State,  Supreme  Court  justice. 
War  Mobilization  Director)  on 
the  stationery  of  the  newspapers 
and  two  radio  stations. 

Under  the  caption  “Greetings 
to  YOU  ALL  from  Dixie’’  ap 
pear  quotations  from  Byrnes' 
address,  including: 

"The  fact  is  I  have  never 
known  any  person  in  South 
Carolina,  educated  or  unedu¬ 
cated,  white  or  colored,  use  the 
phrase  you  all’  except  in  the 
plural.  Used  in  the  plural,  it 
is  good  English,  or  at  least 
Shakespeare  thought  it  was.” 

“For  additional  authority,  1 
would  refer  our  Northern 
friends  to  the  scriptures.  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians,  Chapter  1,  verses 
3-11,  says:  ‘I  thank  my  God 
upon  every  remembrance  of 
you  all.’  ” 


46  out  > 
of  100 

46  out  of  every 
1 00  New  York  Sun 
families  own  their 
own  homes.  This  pro- 
portion  is  43%  higher 
than  the  proportion  for  \' 
the  New  York  market, 
which  is  32  out  of  100. 
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Kenney  Moves 
From  Sports 
To  Promotion 

Lowell.  Mass.  —  Appointment 
of  John  F.  (Jack)  Kenney,  for 
20  years  sports  editor  of  the 
Lowell  Sun,  to 
the  office  of  pro¬ 
motional  man¬ 
ager  is  a  n - 
nounced  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  -  Editor 
Thomas  F.  Cos¬ 
tello. 

G.  Francis 
Sargent,  former 
sports  editor  of 
the  Lowell  Cou¬ 
rier-Citizen,  be¬ 
comes  sports 
editor  of  the 
Sun. 

Kenney  succeeds  Raymond  P. 
Bates,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  who  joins  the 
Sun's  editorial  department. 

The  new  promotional  man¬ 
ager,  42.  is  a  career  man  where 
Lowell  newspaperdom  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  began  as  a  schoolboy 
in  the  Sun's  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  wrapping  and  tieing  bun¬ 
dles  in  1921-22,  then  placing 
them  on  the  old  street  cars  for 
motormen  to  hurl  to  the  curbs. 

He  stepped  into  a  cub's  job 
almost  automatically  under  the 
late  ^itor,  Edward  J.  Gallagher, 
and  work^  as  reporter  for  four 
years.  When  the  Sun  instituted 
a  sports  department  in  1928,  he 


was  named  sports  editor.  Pro¬ 
motion-minded  from  the  start, 
he  began  conducting  bowling 
tourneys,  holes-in-one  events 
for  golfers,  basketball  elimina¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  Sun  in  time 
opened  a  promotion  department, 
and  Kenney  figured  in  a  notable 
Golden  Gloves  sponsorship  last 
winter  which  decided  the  New 
England  championships.  Net 
proceeds  from  a  $57,000  gross 
were  turned  over  to  the  Sun 
Charities,  Inc.,  a  department  in 
charge  of  Executive  Editor  Cle¬ 
ment  C.  Costello. 

■ 

Awards  Offered 
To  Food  Editors 

Chicago — Outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  by  newspaper  food  editors 
in  the  presentation  of  news 
about  food  will  be  recognized 
again  this  year  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute  through  four 
awards  to  be  given  at  the  1948 
Food  Editors'  Conference  in 
New  York,  Sept.  29. 

In  an  announcement  of  its  an 
nual  competition,  made  this 
week,  the  Institute  said  that  this 
year’s  awards  will  be  similar  to 
those  given  last  year — modern¬ 
istic  bronze  figures  of  Vesta, 
mythological  goddess  of  the 
hearth  and  fire  and  hence  of  the 
preparation  of  food. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  four 
classifications:  Newspapers  in 
cities  with  populations  less  than 
250,000;  from  250.000  to  500,000; 
500,000  and  more;  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  any  size.  The 
fourth  classification  is  new. 


Kenney 


ead 


Vacation  Edition 


RESORT  and  travel  news  con¬ 
tinue  to  capture  the  attention 
of  Americans  preparing  for  an¬ 
nual  vacations.  A  38-page  spe¬ 
cial  travel  section,  put  out  by 
the  New  York  Times,  is  claimed 
“the  largest  Summer  Vacation 
Section.”  This  year,  it  features 
anniversary  plans  at  historic 
sites. 


How  About  Farm  Annual? 

ADDED  to  its  weekly  24-page 
standard  paper,  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (  Ore. )  Telephone  Register 
distributed  a  20-page  tabloid, 
the  1948  Farm  Annual.  Edito¬ 
rial  matter  is  mostly  by  staffers 
of  Oregon  State  College  and  lo¬ 
cal  agriculture  agencies.  A  two- 
color  book  paper  cover  encased 
the  job. 


Interviewing  the  Columnists 
WINNERS  of  a  high  school  writ¬ 
ing  contest  received  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Encyclopedia  from  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette. 
Winners  and  every  school  editor 
entrant  also  received  copies  of 
a  history  of  the  paper  written 
by  J.  Cutler  Andrews.  Subject 
material  was  gathered  in  two 
“coke”  session  interviews  with 
syndicated  Post-Gazette  writers. 
The  newspaper  judged  only  the 
entries  that  were  published  in 
school  papers. 


Following  the  Season 

A  FLOWER  or  shrub  and  its 

location  in  city  parks  are  de¬ 
scribed  each  day  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  The  item  includes  a  half¬ 
column  drawing  of  the  flower, 
which  leads  the  Daybook  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Daybook  also  includes 
day's  events,  police  and  fire 
calls,  births,  et  cetera. 

■ 

B.  C.  Group  Elects, 
Backs  Ad  Course 

Vancouver.  B.  C. — C.  B.  Del- 
bridge,  publisher,  Vancouver 
News-Herald,  has  been  re-elected 
as  president  of  the  B.  C.  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  W.  T. 
Robertson,  Vancouver  Daily 
Province,  was  named  secretary. 

An  annual  scholarship  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  fall  term  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the 
study  and  development  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  Commerce 
course  at  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia. 


Colorado  Daily  Sold 

THE  Salida  ( Colo. )  Daily  Mail 

has  been  sold  by  John  M. 
O'Connell  to  Abbey  Leigh,  who 
also  purchased  the  Record,  a  tri¬ 
weekly,  and  has  merged  the  pub¬ 
lications  into  the  Salida  Mail- 
Record. 

O'Connell  was  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Colorado  town’s  only 
daily  for  33  years,  after  coming 
to  Colorado  intending  to  spend 
only  one  summer. 


)  Seattle 


Circulotion  Rates: 
Post-Intclligcncer  .  1.85  mouth 
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$3,850  an  Hour  Rate 
For  10-Station  Video 


By  Jerry  Walker 


EXECUTIVES  of  Austin  Co., 

Cleveland  industrial  engineers, 
were  showing  some  pictures  of 
their  television  station  construc¬ 
tion  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria  lunch¬ 
eon  the  other  day. 

“Here,”  said  the  commentator, 
“is  a  big  hole  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Wilson  from  which  will 
rise.  .  . 

A  voice  from  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  table  inter¬ 
rupted:  “Oil,  we  hope.” 

Almost  simultaneously,  other 
ABC  spokesmen  fondled  a  divin¬ 
ing  rod,  crossed  their  fingers, 
and  announced  the  television  in¬ 
dustry’s  first  network  rate  card. 

A  gross  time  charge  of  $3,850 
an  hour  for  10  stations  is  listed. 
In  addition,  there  are  fees  for 
studio  rehearsals  and  provision 
of  mobile  units  to  advertisers 
for  remote  television  pickups. 

The  CBS  Story 

No  one  will  even  venture  a 
guess  yet  as  to  when  television 
may  strike  oil.  Right  now,  most 
of  the  money  going  into  the  new 
medium  is  coming  from  adver¬ 
tisers’  “contingent  funds”  or 
from  savings  made  from  other 
media. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  officials  testified  recently 
that  CBS  has  put  $9,000,000  into 
television  to  date.  Its  key  out¬ 
let,  WCBS-TV,  in  New  York 
City,  has  271  full-time  employes 
and  is  on  the  air  25  hours  a 
week.  For  such  a  week  the  sta¬ 
tion  pays  between  $15,000  and 
$16,000  in  direct  programming 
costs,  or  about  $615  an  hour. 

Yet,  CBS  was  pleading  for  a 
permit  for  a  San  Francisco  sta¬ 
tion.  Transmitter  costs  alone 
would  be  $CT5,500,  and  technical 
operation  costs  alone,  exclusive 
of  administrative  and  program¬ 
ming  expenses,  would  reach 
$329,000  a  year  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year’s  operation.  This 
would  provide  approximately  30 
hours  of  telecasting  each  week 
after  one  year’s  operation. 

The  ABC  network  rate  card  is 
effective  immediately  and  covers 
ABC's  five  owned  and  operated 
television  station  s— WJZ-TV, 
New  York;  WENR-TV,  Chicago; 
WXYZTV,  Detroit;  KECA-TV. 
Los  Angeles  and  KGO-TV  in 
San  Francisco — as  well  as  five 
television  affiliates  —  WFIL  -  TV, 
Philadelphia;  WMAL-TV,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.:  WTCN-TV,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  WDSU-TV,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  KFMB-TV  in  San 
Diego. 

ABC's  key  New  York  station. 
WJZ-TV,  is  scheduled  at  a  gross 
evening  hour  rate  of  $750.  This 
rate  will  be  increased  to  $1,000 
an  hour  when  the  station  goes 
on  the  air  approximately  Aug. 
15,  according  to  the  rate  card. 
Advertisers  who  contract  with 
WJZ-TV  for  time  prior  to  the 
station’s  start  in  commercial 
operations  will  receive  protec¬ 
tion  at  the  $750  rate  for  the  first 


Television  in  Hotel,  Etc. 

THE  first  national  advertising 

campaign  featuring  television 
in  hotel  guest  rooms  broke  this 
week  on  behalf  of  the  Hotel 
Taft,  New  York  City,  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  50  cities.  With  many 
rooms  now  wired  for  television, 
the  Taft  is  said  to  be  the  only 
hotel  in  the  country  where  a 
guest  can  call  “Room  Service” 
and  have  a  portable  television 
set  connected  in  his  room.  Sets 
rent  for  $2  a  day. 

Pilot  Radio  Corp.  announced 
this  week  a  “candid  TV”  set  to 
sell  for  $99.50.  It  has  a  picture 
1%  by  2^  inches,  and  doesn’t 
need  an  elaborate  antenna. 

Coa.st-to-coast  network  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  available  in  1953, 
not  1950,  according  to  revised 
forecasts  by  Sidney  N.  Strotz, 
new  video  vicepresident  for  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

WNHC-TV,  New  Haven  affi¬ 
liate  of  the  DuMont  Television 
Network,  is  now  on  the  air  with 
test  pattern  and  is  expected  to 
begin  broadcast  of  network  pro¬ 
grams  sometime  during  the  week 
of  June  14.  The  New  Haven 
station  will  be  the  first  affiliate 
of  any  television  network  to  be¬ 
gin  operations  with  the  full 
schedule  of  network  programs 
available.  This  is  made  possible 
by  DuMont's  construction  of  a 
micro-wave  relay  system  be¬ 
tween  New  Haven  and  New 
York. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  station,  WBAP,  should 
be  on  the  air  with  television 
about  Sept.  15,  Harold  Hough, 
circulation  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  director  for 


Carter  Publications,  told  a  Fort 
Worth  Advertising  Club  lunch¬ 
eon.  Television  transcriptions 
will  be  used  to  bring  major  net¬ 
work  program  to  Fort  Worth. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  for  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  television  station  to  the 
Greensboro  News  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


vide  a  large  staff  of  political 
analysts. 


Presentation  Fund 


six  months  that  the  station  oper¬ 
ates  commercially. 

Discounts  Provided 

The  new  rate  card  also  con¬ 
tains  weekly  discount  provisions 
as  well  as  further  discounts  for 
advertisers  using  ABC  standard 
broadcasting  facilities  as  well  as 
its  television  network.  The 
maximum  weekly  station  hour 
discount  will  be  10%.  This  will 
be  given  advertisers  using  one 
hour  or  more  and  ordering  all 
available  stations. 

During  each  week  that  an 
ABC  Television  network  adver¬ 
tiser  uses  the  ABC  standard 
broadcasting  network  facilities, 
he  will  receive  an  additional 
weekly  television  discount  rang¬ 
ing  from  V6%  if  the  weekly 
gross  contracted  value  used  on 
ABC’s  AM  stations  is  less  than 
$6,000  to  2V^%  if  the  annual 
gross  billing  on  ABC’s  standard 
broadcasting  facilities  amounts 
to  $1,500,000  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  dis¬ 
counts,  an  annual  rebate  of 
7V^%  of  the  gross  billing  will 
be  allowed  for  52  consecutive 
weeks  of  television  broadcast¬ 
ing. 


News  Desk  Principle 

ASSIGNMENTS  for  the  more 

than  40  NBC  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters,  commentators 
and  editors  who  will  be  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  Republican 
convention  starting  June  21  are 
on  a  new  principle  of  pooled  in¬ 
formation. 

The  assignments  are  designed 
to  cover  every  aspect  of  conven¬ 
tion  developments,  from  the  be- 
hind-the  scenes  maneuvering  to 
the  clothing  styles  worn  by  wo¬ 
men  delegates.  According  to 
William  F.  Brooks,  NBC  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  News  and 
International  Relations,  the  new 
system,  based  on  the  “news 
desk”  principle,  will  make  all 
information  gathered  by  each 
commentator  instantly  avail¬ 
able  to  the  full  staff. 

Previously,  Brooks  pointed 
out,  reporters  and  commentators 
have  gathered  news  primarily 
for  airing  on  their  own  pro¬ 
grams.  This  year  all  items, 
major  and  minor,  will  be  tele¬ 
phoned  immediately  to  one  of 
the  two  news  desks  that  NBC 
will  set  up  in  the  convention 
city.  Upon  receipt,  it  will  be 
added  to  the  pool  of  information 
from  other  reporters  and  will  be 
available  to  tiie  entire  NBC  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  staff  for  in¬ 
stant  use. 

“We  regard  our  coverage  of 
the  convention  as  an  entity 
rather  than  a  disconnected  group 
of  individual  programs,”  Brooks 
said.  “This  system  of  pooled  in¬ 
formation  will  give  continuity 
and  cohesion  to  NBC’s  coverage 
of  the  event.  Listeners  tuned  to 
NBC  will  not  be  bombarded  with 
disconnected,  conflicting  reports 
every  time  a  new  show  goes  on 
the  air.  This  system  also  will 
help  to  integrate  our  radio  and 
television  coverage.” 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of 
NBC  newsmen.  Life  magazine, 
which  will  cooperate  with  NBC 
Television  for  off-the-floor  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  sessions,  will  pro- 


A  TOTAL  of  $30,000  contributed 

by  about  150  radio  statiom 
and  networks  to  the  All-Radio 
Presentation  fund  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  film  promoting  ra¬ 
dio  as  an  advertising  medium 
had  been  counted  by  Gordon 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  industry 
committee  charged  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  about  $200,000  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  motion  picture. 

The  first  total  was  contributed 
by  stations  and  networks  on  the 
basis  of  the  subscription  sched¬ 
ule  drawn  from  the  NAB  dues 
schedule  for  member  stations, 
fixing  contributions  at  amounts 
ranging  from  $25  to  $1,000  per 
station,  according  to  net  income. 

The  motion  picture  is  to  be 
made  in  three  editions  for  show 
ing  to  advertisers,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  organizations.  A 
fourth  edition  may  be  edited 
from  the  original  three,  for 
showing  as  a  documentary  on 
radio  in  public  theaters. 

It  will  emphasize  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  all  radio  is  good  ra¬ 
dio,  and  that  radio  should  be 
used  as  an  advertising  medium 
even  when  so-called  “premium 
time”  is  not  available. 


'Round  the  Country 

EDITIONS  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C. )  Morning  Herald  and 
Durham  Sun  included  special 
10-page  supplements  when  FM 
broadcasting  was  started  by 
WDNC,  newspaper  affiliate. 


JANESVILLE  (Wis.)  Gozette, 
and  its  stations,  WCLO  and 
WCLO  FM.  have  been  awarded 
the  Merit  Badge  _  of  Civic 
Achievement  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  its  program, 
"Schocltime.”  The  daily  p^ 
gram  brought  more  than  3,^ 
children  and  1,200  adults  to  the 
city  the  past  year. 


FREQUENCY  modulation  broad 
casting  in  the  Madison  area 
is  provided  by  WIBA-FM  from 
the  top  of  Blue  Mounds,  some  a 
airline  miles  west  of  Wisconsin  s 
capital  City.  An  18-page  section 
in  both  the  Capitol  Times  and 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  gave  it 
a  sendoff.  The  FM  edition  in¬ 
cluded  15,148  lines  of  nations^ 
advertising  and  15,260  lines  of 
local  advertising. 


MOVING? 


WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  oeily  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Oil's  Story 

A  NEW  campaign  was  launched 

last  week  by  the  Oil  Industry 
Information  Committee.  Start¬ 
ing  as  a  magazine  drive,  the 
campaign  plan  calls  for  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  daily  newspapers 
locally  and  regionally  by  indi¬ 
vidual  companies. 

Part  of  the  current  drive  is  a 
special  campaign  highlighting 
the  major  uses  of  oil.  It  will 
appear  monthly  in  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week.  Full- 
page  ads  will  also  appear 
monthly  in  five  national  mag¬ 
azines. 

"A  major  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  plan,”  the  committee  said, 
"will  be  a  coordinated  drive  to 
have  the  individual  companies 
tie  in  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Early  this  month,  a  tabloid 
newspaper  will  be  distributed, 
offering  ad  suggestions  and  free 
mats  for  four  local  newspaper 
campaigns.  Later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  follow-up  mat  sheet  will 
be  distributed  through  district 
committees  featuring  six  addi¬ 
tional  tie-in  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns. 

In  charge  of  the  campaigfi  is 
an  advertising  subcommittee 
headed  by  H.  L.  Curtis,  Shell 
Oil  Co.  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Gilbey's  Gin 

MORE  than  170  newspapers  will 
be  used  by  National  Distillers  in 


a  summer  campaign  for  Gilbey’s 
Gin.  Ads  are  one-column  wide 
and  half  or  full-column  in 
length. 

Insertions  are  on  a  weekly 
basis  and  will  run  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  weeks.  In  some  re¬ 
gions  the  ads  will  run  during 
June  and  July;  in  others,  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August 
Format  of  the  ads  follows  a 
successful  formula  used  last 
winter  in  Florida  and  last  sum¬ 
mer  country-wide.  Chief  pitch 
is  ‘‘Cool  off”  with  hot-weather 
drinks  using  Gilbey’s. 

Agency  is  Lloyd,  Chester  & 
Dillingham,  Inc. 

‘Wipe  On'  Catches  On 

ON  THE  basis  of  a  successful 
test  campaign  in  the  New 
York  News,  Steelcote  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  is  planning  more 
newspaper  advertising  to  push 
its  “Wipe  On”  auto  finish  in 
additional  major  markets. 

Company  officials  said  the  test 
showed  a  “surprising”  consumer 
demand  for  the  new  product, 
attributable  to  its  low  cost  in 
comparison  with  professional 
auto  painting,  and  its  ease  of 
application. 

Krupnick  &  Associates,  St. 
Louis,  handles  the  account. 

Orange  Crush 
ORANGE  CRUSH  bottlers 
throughout  the  country  are 
tieing  in  with  a  $16,500  con¬ 
sumer  cash  prize  contest  being 


sponsored  by  the  company  for 
seven  weeks,  beginning  on  June 
29. 

The  Chicago  firm  is  using 
newspapers,  spot  radio  and 
point-of-sale  material  to  local¬ 
ize  the  campaign  in  more  than 
300  franchised  territories.  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago  office, 
handles  the  account. 

Carnation  Com 

HEAVY  consumer  advertising  in 

daily  newspapers  and  on  net¬ 
work  radio  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  Carnation  Com  Flakes 
in  the  West.  The  product,  a  new 
one,  is  manufactured  by  the  Al¬ 
bers  Milling  Co.  division  of  Car¬ 
nation  Co.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
is  the  agency. 

Appointments 

H.  D.  HUDSON  Co.,  Chicago,  to 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising, 
for  a  special  summer  campaign 
on  garden  sprayers  and  dusters; 
four  ads  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  major  markets,  be¬ 
ginning  June  6. 

Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Co. 
to  Cecil  &  Presbrey  for  El  Pra- 
co  cigars;  newspapers  and  radio 
in  “selected”  markets. 

F.  B.  Connelly  Co.,  Norge  dis¬ 
tributors  for  Oregon  and  parts 
of  Washington,  to  Richard  G. 
Montgomery  Associates,  Port¬ 
land. 

Lady  Esther  Ltd.,  to  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan. 

International  Latex  Corp., 
maker  of  Playtex  and  Kooleez 
rubber  products,  to  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  New  York  office. 


Accounts 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Biow  Co.  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Spic 
and  Span,  effective  July  1. 

West  Coast  Mfg.  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  Richard  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Associates  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  dealer  promotion 
of  Beal  Speed  Polisher. 

Caljax,  Inc.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
maker  of  suede  garments,  to 
Makelim  Associates;  national,  in 
newspapers  and  consumer  mag¬ 
azines. 

■ 

City  Makes  Appeal 
To  Congress  in  Ad 

Dallas,  Texas  —  The  city  of 
Dallas  bought  a  full  page  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  to 
bring  its  argument  against  a  fed¬ 
erally  financed  airport  project 
midway  between  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Earlier  in  the  inter-city  con¬ 
troversy,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
'Tom  Gooch  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  had  appeared  at  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
has  supported  the  project.  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  was  voted. 

■ 

Men's  Wear  Mats 

A  52-page  catalogue  of  matted 
ad  illustrations  of  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  covering  all  seasons, 
has  been  published  by  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  Inc. 


PUBLIC 


SERVICE 
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is  part  of  the  Story 


Oklahoma  Reporter  receives 
highest  honor  for  work 
in  Mental  Hygiene  field- 


. . .  for  intonsive  investigations  and  startling  expose  of  deplorable 
conditions  ex'nting  in  Oklohonra's  mental  hospitals, 

. . .  for  journalistic  efforts  resulting  in  new  mental  health  legisla* 
tion  and  greatly  increased  appropriations  for  the  state's  mental 
hospitals, 

. . .  for  untiring  personal  energy  and  relentless  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  the  mentally  ill, 

Mike  Gorman,  Daily  Oklahoman  reporter  has  received  the  annual 
coveted  Lasker  Award.  This  is  the  highest  possible  recognition  for 
outstanding  service  in  the  mental  hygiene  held  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad 

In  January,  1948,  through  the  work  of  Gorman  and  Edith  Johnson, 
editorial  columnist,  The  Daily  Oklahoman  was  c'rted  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  for  "a  crusade  unparalleled 
in  American  journalism." 
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Ad  Case  Histories 

continued  from  page  7 

portunity  that  made  existing 
media  plans  wasteful.  Company 
now  has  in  the  works  plans  for 
repackaging,  realigning  sales 
territories,  and  a  52-week  news¬ 
paper  test  campaign  in  50  mark¬ 
ets. 

Good  News  from  the  Toilet 
Goods  Field.  Working  with 
agency.  Bureau  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating  test  opera¬ 
tions  in  newspapers  on  three 
products  of  leading  manufactu¬ 
rer.  First  to  be  launched  calls 
for  6,600-line  schedule  in  31 
papers.  If  tests  prove  out.  it 
should  mean  excellent  chance  of 
getting  bigger  proportion  of  $3,- 
000.000  appropriation. 

Where  There’s  Life  There's— 
A  Lot  More  Newspapers.  Agency 
for  famous  brand  of  whiskey 
sent  Bureau  S.O.S.  after  Life 
had  made  presentation  to  client 
showing  that  61  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  concentrated  in 
140  markets  where  newspaper 
schedule  was  running.  Thanks 
to  County  Data  on  IBM  cards. 
Bureau  was  able  to  show  that 
while  Life's  claim  was  true,  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  newspaper  list  put  12,- 
000,000  circulation  in  those 
markets  against  only  3.340,000 
for  Life. 

The  (  Temporarily  )  Sad  Story 
or  Nil.  Last  June  there  was  a 
lot  of  excitement  when  Nil  can¬ 
celed  its  newspaper  schedules 
and  “went  national" — using  Life, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Col¬ 
liers.  Sales  had  been  going  well 
in  35  markets — thanks  to  news¬ 
papers.  Bureau  efforts  to  sal¬ 
vage  those  schedules  were  un¬ 
availing. 

While  the  story  is  complicated, 
net  is  this:  Use  of  magazines  did 
help  get  distribution  —  but  did 
not  move  the  product.  Last  fall. 
Nil  pulled  out  of  magazines. 
Plans  indicate  resumption  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  origi¬ 
nal  markets — gradual  expansion 
after  that.  Moral:  When  eco¬ 
nomics  are  in  your  favor,  all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits. 

Canadian  Travel  Is  Local. 
Too.  Bureau  has  worked  hard 
on  Canadian  travel  with  presen¬ 
tation  showing  92%  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec’s  auto  tourists 
coming  from  only  eight  states 
and  86%  of  entire  Dominion’s 
motor  travel  from  only  10  states. 
Figures  stirred  up  hot  controver¬ 
sy  among  people  who  have  al¬ 
ways  favored  magazines  heavily. 
Work  is  paying  off— handsomely. 
Top  Quebec’s  executive  stated: 
“As  a  result  of  your  talks  .  .  . 
newspapers  will  dominate  our 
schedule  in  the  future."  Do¬ 
minion  Travel  Bureau  had  an 
extra  $200,000  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  magazines  —  90%  of 
which  is  now  being  placed  in 
newspapers. 

Change  of  Heart.  One  of  the 
leading  advertising  agencies  — 
long  known  as  a  “magazine 
agency” — reports  to  the  Bureau 
that  it  is  spending  currently  a 
bigger  percentage  of  its  total 
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billings  in  newspapers  than  ever 
in  its  history. 

There  is  “More  Power  in 
Newspaper  Ads”:  This  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  readership  of  gro¬ 
cery  ads,  based  on  The  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
(see  pp.  16-17)  prevented  a 
planned  $300,000  reduction  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  a  well- 
known  vegetable  packer  and  se¬ 
cured  a  $250,000  increase  in¬ 
stead. 

More  Cosmetics  Business  in 
THE  Making.  As  another  result 
of  the  Bureau-AANR  cosmetics 
presentation,  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers — at  expiration  of 
present  four-color  magazine  con¬ 
tracts — will  for  the  first  tirne 
use  newspapers  in  a  big  way  in 
50  markets  for  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  brands. 

Sweetening  Up  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Picture.  Leading  candy  com¬ 
pany,  your  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion  reports,  following  last  year’s 
successful  tests  has  expanded 
its  list  to  155  papers  in  11  West¬ 
ern  states.  This  is  a  switch  from 
radio— once  used  heavily. 

Challenge  to  Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly.  Neither  Boyle-Midway 
nor  its  agency,  W.  Earl  Both- 
well,  needed  too  much  selling  on 
newspapers  when  they  decided 
to  use  our  medium  for  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Wax  to  challenge  Johnson’s 
use  of  radio.  But  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  greatly  by  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  members’  Grocery  In¬ 
ventories  and  the  merchandising 
cooperation  offered  by  news¬ 
papers. 

Trailer  Sales  Won’t  Trail! 
When  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency  announced  acquisition  of 
a  trailer  coach  account,  there 
was  no  mention  of  an  assist  by 
the  Bureau,  but  the  agency  is 
very  grateful  for  it.  Bureau’s 
travel  data  played  a  substantial 
part  in  its  getting  the  account. 
Except  for  tradepaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  the  $250,000  appropriation 
will  go  entirely  into  newspapers. 

Hot  Copy  for  Cooled  Ciga¬ 
rettes.  Bureau  analyses  of  The 
Continuing  Study  played  a  real 
part  in  helping  agency  develop 
highly-read  humor-panel  adver¬ 
tising  on  leading  brand  of  men¬ 
tholated  cigarettes. 

“Up  With  the  Sale  of  It — 
Down  With  a  Pail  of  It!"  The 
Coast  Division  has  been  work¬ 
ing  productively  with  leading 
brewer  and  its  agency.  Stepped 
up  newspaper  schedule  last  year 
following  wartime  curtailment. 
Current  campaign  runs  in  the 
largest  list  of  papers  this  brewer 
has  ever  employed. 

Liquor  Facts  Pay  Off.  Bu¬ 
reau’s  state-by-state  figures  on 
liquor  consumption  have  been 
shown  to  every  major  factor  in 
the  trade.  Typical  results: 

In  September,  one  distiller  an¬ 
nounced  a  record  appropriation 
on  its  two  brands — 20%  above 
the  preceding  year.  Bulk  of  in¬ 
crease  going  into  newspapers, 
with  both  brands  using  some 
250  papers. 

Another  held  newspaper  ap¬ 


propriation  intact  but  cut  maga¬ 
zines  nearly  $1,000,000.  A  third 
upped  its  expenditure  58% — a 
fourth  41%. 

One  single  brand  of  a  leading 
distiller  had  biggest  campaign 
in  its  history — $400,000  in  400 
newspapers  in  3  months.  An¬ 
other  company  boosted  its  news¬ 
paper  buy  to  $770,000. 

Fire  Extinguisher  Job.  Sun 
Oil’s  loss  of  Lowell  Thomas  and 
need  of  building  new  program 
opposite  him  caused  fears  it 
might  dip  into  its  $700,000  news¬ 
paper  budget.  Bureau  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  representatives  teamed 
up  on  analysis  that  not  only 
kept  newspaper  money  intact 
but  developed  ways  of  making 
Sun’s  newspaper  dollars  more 
productive. 

A  Brand  from  the  24-Sheets. 
Coast  reports  a  grocery  product 
manufacturer  back  in  newspa¬ 
pers  after  many  years  in  out¬ 
door.  Fifty-week  schedule  in¬ 
dicates  continuing  and  expand¬ 
ing  use  of  dailies. 

Some  Like  Coffee  —  Fewer 
Like  Tea.  Bureau  study  of  tea 
consumption  showed  northwest 
quarter  of  the  country  accounts 
for  78%  of  U.  S.  tea  volume.  Ad¬ 
vertising  cost  per  1,000  pounds 
much  lower  for  operators  like 
Salada  and  Tetley  who  can  con¬ 
centrate  in  this  area  than  for 
brands  nationally  advertised 
across  the  board.  Result  may 
well  be  drastic  reshuffling  of 
media  plans  for  major  national 
brands. 

Hot  Campaigns  on  Ice.  Bu¬ 
reau  helped  agency  develop 
comics  campaign  for  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  that  produced  amazing 
readership  in  Continuing  Study 
tests.  Campaign  was  originally 
scheduled  for  long  list  of  papers 
but  shelved  for  time  being  be¬ 
cause  of  gasoline  situation. 

Lion’s  Share  to  Newspapers. 
On  Coast,  the  brands  of  a  well- 
known  food  company  are  87^^; 
in  newspapers  —  most  intensive 
use  of  medium  in  years. 

A  Jug  of  Wine  —  and  News¬ 
papers.  Work  by  Pacific  Coast 
Division  resulted  in  one  well- 
known  vintner’s  putting  larger 
share  of  budget  in  newspapers 
than  in  any  other  medium.  Com¬ 
pany  dropped  long-standing  net¬ 
work  program  in  November. 
Coast  reports  another  wine  ac¬ 
count  held  in  newspapers  de¬ 
spite  attempts  to  switch  to  radio. 
All  of  which  means  a  lot  in  view 
of  drastic  budget  cuts  in  this 
field. 

Major  Projects  on  the  Fire 

Like  any  good  stock  company, 
your  Bureau  always  has  certain 
projects  “in  rehearsal”  while 
putting  on  its  current  produc¬ 
tions. 

In  selecting  these  projects,  we 
are  largely  guided  by  ( 1 )  The 
total  advertising  potential  of  a 
given  classification,  (2)  The 
number  of  companies  involved. 
The  Bureau’s  manpower  is  too 
limited  to  justify  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  a  classification  of 
low  advertising  potential  or  one 
dominated  by  a  single  company. 
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Major  projects  now  under  way 
include : 

Candy.  Completed  for  its  first 
presentation  in  April  was  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  packaged  candy  field— 
long  a  stronghold  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  In  order,  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  comparable  analyses 
of  the  candy  bar  and  the  5-and- 
10-cent  goods  fields. 

Soft  Drinks.  Many  millions 
of  dollars — now  mostly  in  radio, 
magazines  and  outdoor — at  stake 
here.  Preliminary  study  shows 
sharp  sectional  and  seasonal 
vraiations  in  consumption,  on 
which  we  believe  newspapers 
can  capitalize.  Equally  good 
opportunity  for  large  and  small 
papers  in  the  high-potential 
markets. 

Margarine.  Two  big  jobs  to 
be  done  in  this  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  field :  ( 1 )  Public  rela¬ 
tions  effort  aimed  at  removing 
restrictive  legislation  in  many 
states,  ( 2 )  Consumption-build¬ 
ing.  Need  of  localized  copy  ap¬ 
peals  and  sectional  and  seasonal 
flexibility  make  newspapers  a 
tailor-made  medium. 

Cooperative  Appliance  Adver¬ 
tising.  Preliminary  work  done 
so  far  convinces  us  there  is 
almost  unlimited  opportuunity 
in  converting  dealer-controlled 
cooperative  advertising  of  major 
appliances  to  factory-controlled 
advertising  paying  the  general 
rate.  Particularly  timely  now 
that  most  lines  are  facing  need 
of  hard  competitive  selling. 

Automotive  and  Appliance 
Market  Studies.  Working  with 
automobile  companies  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  refrigerators  and 
washers.  Bureau  is  setting  up  de¬ 
tailed  continuous  market  stud¬ 
ies  in  Minneapolis,  Omaha  and 
St.  Louis  similar  to  the  one  long 
conducted  in  Cleveland.  These 
studies  will  pin  consumption 
down  not  only  for  each  market 
as  a  whole,  but  also  for  indi¬ 
vidual  areas  within  each  market. 
They  promise  to  pay  off  in  a  big 
way  both  in  manufacturers' 
goodwill  and  in  much  greater 
linage. 

Soap  Expenditures.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  a  leading  agency, 
Bureau  is  compiling  newspaper 
expenditures  on  leading  brands 
of  toilet  and  laundry  soap  in  a 
long  list  of  markets.  Since  the 
soap  business  is  so  competitive, 
the  availability  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  soap  companies  may 
help  to  produce  heavier  newspa 
per  schedules. 

Detergents.  One  of  the  most 
spectacular  trends  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  field  is  the  growth  of  de 
tergents  or  “sudsers”  (Dreft 
Vel-Tide,  Breeze,  etc.).  Soap 
industry  is  vitally  concerned 
whether  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sudser  broadens  the  market 
— takes  business  from  other 
sudsers  —  takes  business  from 
the  old-style  packaged  laundry 
soaps  —  or  a  little  of  each. 
Availability  of  Grocery  Inven¬ 
tory  data  in  13  markets  enables 
us  to  give  month-by-month  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
expanding  product  field. 
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SeveralChanges  Repoiten 
In  Indianapolis;  Lions  Are 

Carr  nosigns  CUS  sponsored 

Indianapolis— May  brought  a  fepo^fe^s^^in  I 
wave  of  wanderlust  to  editorial  th?ee  live  lion: 
offices  here  as  resignations  ^he  stunt  m 

r® 

ranging  from 
editors  to  office 
boys. 

James  W. 

Carr,  executive 
editor  of  7ndi- 
anapoUs  News, 
announced  h  i  s 
decision  to  re¬ 
sign  and  as¬ 
sume  direction 

of  a  fund-rais-  Woirth 

ing  campaign  TV  wiyii 

for  the  James  Carr  _  ^ 

t^itcomb  Riley  Memorial  As  X  O  OOOS 
sociation.  He  was  executive 

secretary  of  the  association,  fi-  Hittseuroh— 
nancial  sponsor  of  Riley  Hos-  P^.t^nt  help  an 
pital  for  Children,  for  25  years  pt'nR  costs  a 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  P 

News  post  two  years  ago.  publishers,  it 

Harold  Harri.son,  sports  editor  p,.,/?, 
of  the  Srar,  resigned  two  nights  Associ- 

before  the  atnnual  500-mile  au-  xiie  session  wa 
to  race  and  was  succeeded  on  ‘nnri^n.^hi 

an  acting  basis  by  Robert  P^hl 

Stranahan  who  had  left  the  newspapers^  in 
Times  sports  department  five  ^ 

weeks  previously  to  work  on 
the  Star  copy  desk.  Stranahan  nnij,. 

was  in  the  Star  sports  depart-  Attei  presen 
ment  several  years  prior  to  L,  ' 

joining  the  Indianapolis  United  niade  by  The 
Press  bureau  and  later  the 

Times  four  years  ago.  Jh®  P^' 

Tt  .IT  iiTii  •  c  that  both  adv 

Lloyd  H  Wilkins,  editor  of  script  ion  rates 
the  Star  Magazine  lent  an  en- 
vious  ear  two  weeks  ago  when  it, 

he  heard  his  assistant.  Robert  E.  ^ 

Johnson,  announce  he  was  quit-  „ha‘ 
ting  to  drive  to  the  West  Coast,  °lis  Oa 

Wilkins  inquired  whether  there  hi 

was  room  in  the  car  for  him.  , 

Told  there  was.  he  said  he  had  j  07=  vpariv  * 
just  decided  he  also  would  re-  ^  , 

sign  and  go  along.  The  pair  will  Max'Kleckner. 
iree-iance.  pp,.  reported  tl 

Wilkins  joined  the  Star  in  crease  was  ol 
1937  and  returned  in  1946  after  telephone  by  i 
serving  with  the  counter-intel-  -yp.;  ^r  no”  si 
ligence  corps.  Johnson,  former-  William  M  1 
ly  with  the  United  Press  in  In-  Record  suggest 
dianapolis  and  Detroit,  joined  gjyg  n-.ore  atte 
the  Star  two  years  ago.  ter  of  selection 

Lowell  Parker,  associated  correspondents 

with  Wilkins  in  the  magazine  found  womi 

editorship,  took  over  as  editor,  made  better  co 
»ith  Carl  Lewis  transferred  men. 

from  dramatics  as  assistant.  _ 

Beatrice  Hynes  succeeded  Lewis 

in  dramatics.  Raymond  Baxter, 

formerly  with  the  Chicago  Trib-  ■  ■  I |H 

une.  has  become  a  copy  editor  HI  ■  If  I 

at  the  Star.  I 

The  News  also  announced 
that  Richard  M.  Fairbanks. 
president  of  the  News-owned 
WIBC,  and  Robert  M.  Vaillan- 
tourt,  Pasadena.  Calif.,  indus- 
trialist,  have  been  elected  to  Am  A  f  / 

the  board  of  directors  to  fill  va-  W  ' 

cancies.  |  t 

Fairbanks  is  the  son  of  the  I  I 

late  Richard  Fairbanks,  one  of  I  w  • 

the  direct  heirs  of  Charles  War-  1  «  «  #  ( 

fen  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Vaillancourt  ^  | 

is  the  husband  of  Cornelia  * 

Scott  Fairbanks,  granddaugh- 
ter  of  the  former  Vicepresident. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Warren  Fairbanks,  who  preced- 
cd  Richard  Fairbanks.  Sr.,  as 
president  of  the  News. 
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Reporters  in  Cage, 
Lions  Are  Nervous 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — During  a  cir¬ 
cus  sponsored  by  the  Zembo 
Shrine  here,  a  publicity  man  put 
reporters  in  a  lions'  cage — with 
three  live  lions. 

The  stunt  made  a  good  story 
for  Dane  Wert,  of  the  Patriot, 
especially  when,  after  the  round 
with  lions,  their  trainer  told  the 
reporters  the  beasts  were  un¬ 
usually  nervous  and  restless 
throughout  the  visit. 

Several  days  later  one  of  the 
lions  gave  birth  to  four  cubs. 
One  was  named  “Dane.” _ 

PNPA  Weeklies 
Weigh  Advice 
To  Boost  Rates 

PiTTSEURGH — Shortage  of  com¬ 
petent  help  and  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs  are  the  principal 
troub'cs  for  weekly  newspaper 
publishers,  it  was  brought  out 
at  a  legional  meeting  of  the 
Peun.sy  Ivania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisher.i’  Association  here  June  5. 
The  session  was  attended  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  with  Lloyd  A.  Greene, 
Brookline  Journal,  Pittsburgh, 
presiding. 

Aftei  presentation  of  a  report 
on  weekly  newspaper  costs, 
made  by  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
a.-:sociate  manager,  PNPA,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  publishers  suggested 
that  both  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates  would  have  to  be 
raised.  James  W.  Knepper.  Car¬ 
negie  Signal  Item,  suggested  that 
costs  could  be  reduced  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment. 

How  his  Oakland  News,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh, 
had  put  on  and  collected  for 
l.!t75  yearly  subscriptions  in 
seven  weeks,  was  explained  by 
Max  Kleckner,  publisher.  Kleck- 
ner  reported  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  was  obtained  over  the 
telephone  by  use  of  a  45-second 
■yes  or  no”  sales  talk. 

William  M.  Likins,  Coraopolis 
Record,  suggested  that  publishers 
give  more  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  selection  and  treatment  of 
correspondents.  He  said  he  had 
found  women  and  youths 
made  better  correspondents  than 
men. 
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Guild  Group 
Victorious  in 
$11/740  Claim 

Boston— A  total  of  $11,740  in 
overtime  pay  and  “liquidated 
damages”  will  be  paid  13  for¬ 
mer  employes  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  by  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  if 
the  recommendation  of  Richard 
Lane  is  approved  by  United 
States  District  Court  here. 

Lane,  master  appointed  by  the 
court  to  receive  testimony  re¬ 
garding  the  claims  of  members 
of  the  Guild  against  the  Bowles 
papers,  made  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  after  presiding  at  hearings 
which  started  in  April. 

The  13  Guildsmen  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  shutdown  of  the 
Bowles  papers  after  a  mechan¬ 
ical  strike  in  September.  1946. 
According  to  the  Guild.  Bowles 
otfered  to  settle  out  of  court  for 
$9,000  but  the  plaintifTs  rejected 
the  ofl'er. 

Amounts  which  the  13  plain 
tiffs  will  receive,  if  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  approved,  range 
from  S200  to  ,$2,500.  Top  money 
will  go  to  Annette  Doyle,  former 
secretaiy  of  the  Springfield 
Guild,  and  at  present  emplo.ved 
by  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  recommendation  is  ap¬ 
proved.  payment  is  guaranteed 
b.v  $30,000  in  government  bonds 
which  the  Springfield  publisher 
posted  after  the  guild  attached 
his  bank  accounts. 

■ 

London  Dailies  in  N.  Y. 
On  Publication  Day 

An  earlier  schedule  of  Pan 
American  clippers  out  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  made  possible  the  de¬ 
livery  of  three  London  papers  in 
America  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  Times  have  been  de¬ 
livered  by  air  for  the  last  18 
months,  but  usually  a  day  late. 
The  Express  had  also  been  air- 
shipped  for  awhile,  but  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  abandoned  due  to  a 
“scarcity  of  newsprint,”  agents 
in  New  York  said,  until  the  new 
air  schedules  were  established. 

All  three  are  now  on  New 
York  City  newstands  or  deliv¬ 
ered  by  messenger  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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I  THE  RING  AND  THE 

WEDDING  .  .  . 

1 

Hempstead  Town  and  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  go  together  like  that 
in  your  marketing  picture  .  .  . 
so  inseparable  that  the  Review- 
Star  families,  if  removed  from 
[  Hempstead  Town,  would  form 
1  a  city  ranking  among  the  na- 
1  tion's  choice  markets  in  popu- 
!  lation,  income,  retail  sales,  and 

!  income  per  family. 

1 

!  Leading  N.  Y.  State's  High-Spot 
Cities  is  a  habit  with  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town.  In  June,  twenty- 
I  fifth  consecutive  month  in  the 
j  lead,  retail  sales  forecast  is 
I  213%  above  June  1939.  Volume 
i  for  June  is  $31,520,000.  And 
;  Hempstead  Town  leads  N.  Y. 
State's  major  markets  (over 
250,000  population)  in  retail 
;  sales  gain  June  '48  over  '47 — 

'  with  16.8%  increase. 

;  Successful  Hempstead  Town' 

I  retailers  use  this  newspaper 
regularly  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  the  Review-Star  families 
yield  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  results  worthy  of  such  a 
market. 

Your  advertising  in  the  Review- 
Star  marries  into  the  best 

families. 

I 

I 

Nassau 

Daily  Review-Star' 

Hempstead  Town,  Long  Island  ^ 
New  Yorh 

Six  days  a  week,  Sc  a  copy 
j  Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y  ' 

Represented  nationally  by 
Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York  e  Chicago  e  St.  Louis  e  Sas  , 
Francisco  e  Los  Angeles  e  Detroit  •  . 
Cincinnati  e  Kansas  City  e  Atlanta 
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Intertypes 


are 


built  to  order 


No  standard  model  line-composing 
machine  would  meet  the  exact  needs  of 
every  shop  because  the  requirements 
of  no  two  composing  rooms 
are  identical. 

That  is  why  Intertypes  are  built  to  order 
...custom-made  to  match  the  need. 

For  example.  Intertype  Display,  Mixer 
and  Non-Mixer  machines  can  be  fur-  > 
nished  with  a  w  ide  variety  of  main  ^ 
and  side  magazine  equipment.  You  V 
have  your  choice  of  four  or  six-mold  ' 
disks.  If  copy  calls  for  considerable 
quadding  the  Intertype  Autospacer 
will  speed  the  work  and  cut  costs. 

Where  frequent  magazine  shifting 
is  required,  the  Intertype  Autoshift 
for  mixer  machines  provides  the  most 
effortless  and  efficient  operation. 

Any  one  of  these  three  basic 
Intertype  machines  can  be  built  to 
meet  your  specific  needs. 

The  Intertype  you  buy  will  be 
made  to  order. . .  for  you. 

Look  to  Progressive 

INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Temple  (Te«.)  Telegram  plant 


Temple  Telegram 
Being  Modernized 

The  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 
is  engaged  in  a  top-to-bottom, 
front-page-to-back  modernization 
program. 

The  newspaper,  of  which  Frank 
W.  Mayborn  is  president,  has 
been  published  seven  mornings 
a  week  since  1907.  Now  it  will 
soon  be  mechanically  new  from 
the  roof  of  its  three-story  brick 
plant  to  the  bottom  of  the  press¬ 
room. 

A  new  “dress"  with  new  body 
and  head  types  is  part  of  the 
program. 

Directing  the  modernization 
are  Publisher  Afton  Schultz,  Edi¬ 
tor  Harry  Blanding,  Jr.,  Business 
Manager  A.  C.  Ater.  Jr..  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  Jack  Childress, 
and  the  mechanical  foremen. 
J.  F.  Bradberry,  Clem  Sagebiel 
and  Malcolm  Green. 

New  equipment  goes  into 
every  department,  from  such 
items  as  typewriters  and  filing 
system.s  for  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  to  fluorescent  lighting. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Tele¬ 
gram  has  accepted  delivery  on 
two  new’  Model  31  Linotypes  and 
one  new  Model  G4-4  SM  Inter¬ 
type.  and  another  Intertype  of 
the  same  model  is  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  soon.  On  order  for  1949 
delivery  is  a  28  page,  six-unit 
Goss  unitube  press. 

Other  new  equipment  either 
already  installed  or  on  order  in¬ 
cludes  a  Model  F  Elrod,  Mono¬ 
melt  Plane  O-Plate  rotary  shaver, 
Hammond  G-3  Glider  Trim-O- 
Saw,  Rouse  vertical  miterer  with 
extension  guage,  Vandercook 
galley  proof  press.  Sta-Hi  mas¬ 
ter  former,  Hamilton  individual 
ad  cabinets,  compressed  air 
cleaner,  Hammond  Easy  Caster 
and  a  new  Ludlow  with  two  type 
cabinets,  plus  numerous  smaller 
items  ol  equipment. 

Also  ordered  is  a  new  Goss 
45-W  mat  roller,  Goss  unitube 
curved  casting  box.  Goss  combi- 


^  ..  .  . .  , ,  ,  $250,000  Plant  Opened 

nation  finishing  machine  and  tail  ... 

cutter.  Goss  curved  router,  A  year  after  starting  construction,  the  new  home  of  the  Florence  |S.  C.) 
Kemn  metal  furnace  with  Goss  News  is  now  in  full  operation.  Main  production  is  on  one  floor;  news  and 
pump.s  and  spouts.  32  new  page  editorial  departments  are  on  mezzanine,  and  floors  in  various  offices  are 
chases,  and  11  Goss  tables.  asphalt  tile  of  different  colors.  J.  M.  O'Dowd  is  president-publisher. 

New  Saw  Handles 
Page  Size  Casts 

Increased  efficiency  in  the 
mortising  of  electros  and  shell 
casts  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
stereotype  department  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  installation  of 
a  new  Doall  band  saw,  equipped 
to  handle  page  size  units. 

Special  feature  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  its  welding  unit.  When 
the  saw  blade  breaks,  it  can 
be  welded  immediately  by  a 
unit  built  right  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  To  make  a  spot  welding, 
the  stereotyper,  using  an  emery 
wheel,  first  grinds  the  blade 
smooth  at  the  break.  He  then 
places  the  ends  together,  evens 
the  junction  and  inserts  the 
saw  in  the  welder,  which  makes 
the  joint  and  anneals  it.  With 
a  final  grinding  to  get  a  uni¬ 
form  blade  thickness,  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  completed  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

Builfln  Speed  Changer 

Many  feet  of  usable  saw  blade 
are  saved  by  the  arrangement 
of  wheels  which  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  fit  the  length  of  the 
blade  which  runs  around  the 
wheels.  After  a  blade,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  many  breaks,  becomes 
too  short  to  run  around  the 
three  wheels  of  the  machine, 
one  wheel  can  be  thrown  out 
of  play,  leaving  it  carried  by 
two  wheels  only. 

The  blade  will  cut  shell  thick¬ 
ness,  or  .065  of  an  inch,  to  type- 

For  the  Future,  Maybe  ^*sh,  or  .9i8  of  an  inch. 

Tu .  .f  A  ..  .  *  ..  D  J  L  L-  X  •  X  •  L  XL  I  X  X  -An  accucatc  speed  changer  is 

Inis,  it  Artist  Arthur  Kadebaugh  s  concept  is  correct,  is  how  the  plant  of  built  in  the  machine.  Speed  is 

I960  may  look.  Suburb-set,  !t  would  include  a  flight  deck  for  helicopters,  <Ietermined  by  the  “job  selec- 
a  broadcast  antenna.  Idea  is  one  o'f  the  weekly  Can  You  Imagine  sketches  tor,”  located  On  the  face  of  the 
which  Radebaugh,  a  40-year-old  Detroiter,  imagineers  for  General  Fea-  machine,  which  lists  jobs  and 
tures.  His  wartime  Army  job  was  to  dream  up,  and  draw,  up  futuristic  sawing  speeds  for  various  kinds 
war  machines.  of  materials. 


This,  if  Artist  Arthur  Radebaugh's  concept  is  correct,  is  how  the  plant  of 
I960  may  look.  Suburb-set,  it  would  include  a  flight  deck  for  helicopters, 
a  broadcast  antenna.  Idea  is  one  o'f  the  weekly  Can  You  Imagine  sketches 
which  Radebaugh,  a  40-year-old  Detroiter,  imagineers  for  (General  Fea¬ 
tures.  His  wartime  Army  job  was  to  dream  up,  and  draw,  up  futuristic 
war  machines. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Newspapers'  Specifk  Problems  Reporter  has  moved  into  its  new 

r  r  r  $150,000  plant.  According  to 

J  I  Publisher  L.  Earle  Davidson, 

Will  Be  Discussed  at  Pittsburgh 

pspGT  W33  cstsblislrcd  in 

THE  20TH  Mechanical  Confer-  ing  address,  and  will  then  turn  1895.  Davidson  a  few  years  ago 
ence  of  the  American  News-  the  meeting  over  to  J.  L.  Stack-  purchased  the  paper  from  T  R 
paper  Publishers  Association  house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Cadil- 
will  take  place  at  the  William  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Meehan-  Uic  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ical  Committee.  The  program:  ' 

July  19,  20,  and  21.  Chairmen:  R.  E.  Lent,  C.  H.  Ruth,  J.  L.  Stackhouse. 

The  program  is  in  charge  of  Welcome  to  Pittsburgh,  William  Block,  Co-publisher,  Pittsburgh 


In  $150,000  Plant  Roll  Rewlndcr 

he  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Daily  ^  _ 

lorter  has  moved  into  its  new  |  |||c  I  AWA  Uf  9cIa 

9,000  plant.  According  to  vUlJ  vUlv  fffd^lv 


July  19,  20,  and  21. 

The  program  is  in  charge  of 


a  committee  of  which 


Evers,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat,  is  chairman.  In  plan- 


H.  Host  Gazette. 


Purpose  of  the  meeting.  E.  H.  Evers. 

A  Need  for  Economic  Understanding,  Ray  S.  Tannehill,  secre- 


from  ?revfous*''c,!^tom1fM''S  tary-Treasurer.  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 


inaugurated  and  discussion  for  a  Our  Problem,  prepay  by  Tl«  Joint  ANA- 

the  entire  first  day  will  center  "AAA  Committee  on  improvement  of  Public  Understanding  of 
around  the  human  nroblem  Economic  System;  presented  by  C.  C.  Carr,  Public  Relations 
under  the  head.  “Industrial  Re  Director,  Aluminuum  Company  of  America, 
lations.’’  Monday,  July  19.  2:00  P.  M. 

ANPA  President  David  W.  Chairmen:  F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspapers;  E.  H. 


lations.’’  Monday,  July  19.  2:00  P.  M. 

ANPA  President  David  W.  Chairmen:  F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Nei 
Howe  of  the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Evers;  R.  R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 
Free  Press  will  make  the  open-  Humanics  in  Printinn.  Ralnh  L.  Lee.  Public  R 


Record  Claimed 
On  Sustained  Run 

The  veteran  pressroom  crew 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News 
is  boasting  of  a  record  which 
even  the  old- 
timers  believe 
will  stand  for  a 

old  Duplex  Met- 

ropolitan  heavy  J 

five  units  aver- 
aged  29,4i50  ^ 
copies  an  hour 
for  three  edi-  # 

tions  on  26  pub-  ^ 

lishing  days, 
producing  a  1  -  , 

most  2,000.000  Phelps 
copies  of  the  News  during  this 


Humanics  in  Printing.  Ralph  L.  Lee,  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Motors  Corporation. 

The  Employe's  Stake  in  Scientific  Management.  R.  I.  Miller, 
Manager  Standardization  Division,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Training  and  Personnel  Problems  in  a  Newspaper  Plant,  Robert 
H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Impact  of  Rising  Costs  on  Newspaper  Business.  'T.  F.  Mowle, 
Comptroller,  New  York  (N.  Y. )  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Film  and  Address,  National  Foremen's  Institute. 

Tuesday,  July  20.  9:00  A.  M. 

Chairmen:  W’illiam  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  New  York  (N.  Y. )  News; 
W.  B.  Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American;  R.  S. 
Stratton,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

The  ANPA  Research  Program,  C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  Research 
Director. 

Fire  Hazards  in  Newspaper  Plants.  F.  B.  Quackenboss,  Chief 
Engineer,  Rollins  Burdick-Hunter  Co.,  Chicago. 

Flammability  of  Press  Rollers  and  Blankets,  John  W.  Park, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

The  Problem  of  Stereotyping,  Discussion  led  by  L.  J.  Griner, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Tuesday.  July  20.  2:00  P.  M. 

Chairmen:  A.  H.  Burns,  New  York  (N.  Y. )  Herald  Tribune; 
T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
B.  F.  Garrity,  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Gannett  Newspapers. 

How.  to  Select  the  Proper  Truck,  W.  E.  Turner,  Truck  Division, 


period.  This  record  average  in-  General  Motors  Corporation. 

eluded  521  stops  for  pasters.  Wire  Tying  Machines,  John  S.  Gorman,  Signode  Steel  Strap- 
Half  of  the  runs  were  four  unit,  ping  Co.;  Adolph  Larsen,  Gerrard  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  and  T.  R. 
the  rest  three  unit.  Sykes,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

L.  M.  Phelps,  the  foreman,  Mailroom  Operation  at  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  C.  R. 
pointed  out,  “considering  the  McGuire,  Asst.  Mechanical  Supt.,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
presses  are  non-roller  bearing.  Tribune. 

without  automatic  pasters  and  Recent  Improvement  in  the  Dick  Mailer,  C.  P.  MacArthur, 
with  a  top  speed  of  36.000  copies  The  Dick  Mailer. 


per  hour,  this  appears  to  be  a 
record  for  sustained  production. 

“At  least,”  he  added,  “I've 
never  heard  anything  approach¬ 
ing  it.” 

He  also  said  the  average  was 


Tuesday,  July  20,  8:00  P.  M. 

New  Processes  and  Techniques  of  Producing  Newspapers,  C.  M. 
Flint. 

Wednesday,  July  21.  9:00  A.  M. 

Chairmen:  J.  J.  Shea,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Hearst  Newspapers; 


only  one  web-break  for  every  M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


33  roles  used. 


Pressroom  Management,  Discussion  led  by  Earl  Weiskittle, 


He  attributed  the  record  to  Youngstown  (O, )  Vindicator. 
cooperation  of  his  seven-man  Film — "The  Inside  Story,”  presented  by  E.  H.  (jrould.  Engineer, 

press  crew  which,  he  said,  had  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

maintained  a  good  prc^uction  Lens  O-Matic— A  New  Halftone  Exposure  Control,  K.  R.  Burch- 

record  all  along,  but  “just  ex-  ard,  American  Type  Founders  Sales  Corporation. 

celled  this  time.  Effective  Use  of  One  and  Two  Colors,  Maurice  A.  Hagan. 

He  requires  a  dai^  press  re-  Experiences  with  the  Fairchild  Engraver. 

The  New  Cold  Grid  Printer,  A.  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  Chemco  Photo- 

on  each  of  the  editions  and 

passes  along  the  information  to  P^^oaucis  v,o. 

the  entire  crew  thus  building  Wednesday,  July  21,  2:00  P.  M. 

up  a  competitive  spirit.  An-  Chairmen:  J.  W.  Park;  W.  L.  Fanning.  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  West- 


the  entire  crew  thus  building  Wednesday,  July  21.  2:00  P.  M. 

up  a  competitive  spirit.  An-  Chairmen:  J.  W.  Park;  W.  L.  Fanning,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  West- 
other  secret  of  his  srno^h-  Chester  County  Publishers;  J.  L.  Blake,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Scripps- 
working  machine  is  the  fact  that  Howard  Newspapers. 

from  "I'years^to^Vour^and^  one*  Advertising  Copy  Problem,  C.  H.  Ruth.  Jr.,  Washington 

half-years  (D  C.)  Evening  Star. 

The  pressroom  workers  are:  Composing  Room  Operation,  Discussion  led  by  Charles  M.  Wolf, 


C.  B.  Meacham,  E.  B.  Cook,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

A  P.  Pangle,  H.  C.  Moody,  G.  I.  Report  of  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee  on  Newspaper  Print- 
Evaiis.  W.  H.  Kissiah,  Joe  Vita  ing.  Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times,  and  Ernest  Donohue, 


and  Mr.  Phelps. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


includes  a  12-  M.  L.  Detwiler,  mechanical 
itubular  press,  superintendent  of  Lancaster 
established  in  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  reports  in- 
a  few  years  a^  stallation  of  a  paper  roll  re¬ 
aper  from  T.  R.  winder  which  has  reduced  core 
■r  of  the  Cadil-  waste. 
ting  News.  He  describes  the  setup: 

“  “We  mounted  a  3  hp.  electric 

u  n  **  I-  1.  motor  with  open  type  gear  mo- 
her,  Pittsburgh  joj.^  giving  us  45  rpm,  on  a  con¬ 
crete  base  with  the  gear  motor 
shaft  directly  in  line  with  the 
innehill,  secre-  bottom  roll  spindle, 
sylvania.  “Mounted  on  the  vertical  sup- 

le  Jomt  ANA-  port  of  the  press  is  a  manually- 
derstanding  of  operated  speed-regulating  rheo- 
ublic  Relations  stat.  a  magnetic  primary  switch 
and  a  ‘start-stop’  push-button 
station.  Keyways  were  put  in 
V  XI  spindles  in  order 

spapers;  H.  to  secure  the  fiexible  coupling 
necessary  to  drive  the  spindle 
lations  Depart-  in  the  process  of  rewinding  the 
rolls. 

,,  R.  I.  Miller,  “The  one  end  of  the  coupling 
mg  Co.  is  secured  on  the  gear  motor 

r  Plant,  Robert  .shaft  with  the  other  end  free  to 
ty,  Okla.  slide  on  the  keyed  spindle  with 

,  T.  F.  Mowle.  a  hexagon  fillister  head  crew 
al.  for  tightening  the  coupling  when 

the  spindle  is  ready  for  the  re¬ 
winding  operation.  The  paper 
i-M  VI  'veb  is  brought  down  from  the 

(IN.  z.j  isews,  butts  on  the  top  spindle,  over  a 
merican;  k.  t>.  ^jpg  roller  and  through  auto- 
X,  matic  tension  rollers  onto  the 

NPA  Research  roll  on  the  bottom  spindle 
where  the  splice  is  made.  After 
kenboss.  Chief  the  top  roll  is  lined  up  with  the 
bottom  roll,  we  simply  start  the 
fohn  W.  Park,  motor  and  let  it  run  until  the 
paper  is  rewound. 

■  L.  J.  Griner,  “We  have  been  running  our 
rolls  down  to  cores  with  ap¬ 
proximately  one  inch  of  paper 
.  left,  but  in  the  near  future  we 

erald  Tribune;  expect  to  try  marking  an  eight- 
il  and  Times;  inch  circle  around  the  core  and 
apers.  making  our  splice  there  on  our 

?ruck  Division,  daily  runs.  ’This  will  eliminate 
th#  gradual  slow-down  of  the 
e  Steel  Strap-  press  for  splices  and  leave  more 
Co.,  and  T.  R.  paper  on  the  cores  to  be  re 
wound. 

rribune,  C.  R.  “We  have  a  slitter  installed 
inn.)  Star  and  above  the  rewinder  to  cut  the 
end  damage  off  the  rolls.  Eight- 
P.  MacArthur,  page  rolls  damaged  on  the  ends 
will  be  cut  down  to  six-page 
and  six-page  damaged  rolls  will 
be  cut  down  to  four-page.  Only 
/spapers,  C.  M.  the  damaged  portion  will  be  cut 
off  and  the  part  not  damaged 
will  be  rewound  on  a  roll  of 
it  Newspapers;  proper  size. 

,ri  weiskittle,  j4Q_ooo  Building 

.UM  Engineer, 

I,  K.  R.  Burch-  Construction  is  in  progress  on 
,  „  a  new  $40,000  building  to  house 

A.  Hagan.  the  Griffin  (Ga. )  Daily  News, 

according  to  Quimby  Melton, 
ilhemco  Photo-  publisher.  The  News  expects 

to  move  into  the  new  plant  next 
fall.  It  will  be  the  first  plant 

/ikT  V  \  nr _ _  that  the  paper  has  owned  since 

West-  jt  established  in  1871. 

cripps-  Melton  says  the  new  building 
.  is  one  phase  of  an  expansion 

,.,  Washington  program.  Other  phases  include 

1  wir  nr  1*  installing  a  high-speed  rota^ 

arles  M.  Wolf,  press  which  will  print  up  to  24 

pages,  a  new  Linotype  machine 
vspaper  Print-  and  other  equipment. 

■nest  Donohue,  Melton  purchased  the  News  in 
1925. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Republic  and  Gazette  Now  Occupy 
Million  Dollar  Plant  in  Phoenix 


ALL  DEPARTMENTS  of  the 

Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  were  moved  during 
MIemorial  weekend  to  the  new 
million  dollar  home  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  two-story 
building  occupying  half  a  block 
area  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  city's  business  district. 

The  press  and  mail  room  op¬ 
erations  will  continue  to  occupy 
space  in  the  Heard  Building 
until  the  installation  of  a  new 
press  has  been  completed  in  the 
new  building.  The  six-unit 
press  is  expected  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  by  late  summer.  A  for¬ 
mal  opening  will  be  conducted 
at  that  time. 

For  the  past  28  years,  the 
Republic  and  later  the  Gazette 
had  occupied  the  basement  and 
first  and  second  floors  in  the 
Heard  Buiiding.  On  the  staffs 
if  the  papers  are  at  least  eight 
old-timers  who  helped  move  in¬ 
to  the  Heard  Building  in  1920 
and  into  the  r.ew  hoine. 

The  eight  are:  Clyde  H. 
Threlkeld,  Republic  news  de¬ 
partment;  Harold  C.  Hess,  en¬ 
graving  company  manager; 
Oliver  King,  business  manager; 
G.  M.  Dean,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  Sidney  Myers,  general 
manager;  C.  F.  Hanlen,  com 
posing  room  foreman;  William 
Sutterlin,  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye,  and  H.  B.  Griffin,  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

Embracing  a  floor  space  of 
70,000  square  feet,  the  new 
building  has  a  frontage  of  100 
feet  and  is  230  feet  deep.  In 
addition  to  the  two  stories,  there 
is  a  full  basement.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  of  steel  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction  with  the  outside  sur 
facing  being  of  architectural 
concrete  with  a  terrazzo  base. 

The  interior  is  of  modern 
functional  design.  It  is  finished 
for  the  most  part  with  plaster 
walls,  painted  seafoam  green, 
and  is  acoustically  treated  with 
celotex  ceilings.  Floors,  except 
in  some  back  shop  departments, 
are  of  concrete  covered  with 
asphalt  tile.  The  building  is 
air-conditioned. 

All  business  departments  are 
on  the  first  floor  and  branch  off 
from  a  mam  lobby.  The.se  in¬ 
clude  the  circulation,  display 
and  classified  advertising,  ac¬ 
counting  and  community  service 
offices.  Also  on  the  first  floor 
are  a  conference  room,  execu 
tive  offices  and  two  steel- 
concrete  vaults. 

Three  entrances  are  provided 
on  the  east  side  of  the  build 
ing.  One,  with  a  small  lobby, 
will  srrve  as  a  night  news  room 
enlraiice.  Another  is  for  car¬ 
riers,  v.hi’e  the  third  w’ll  serve 
the  newspaper’s  engraving  com¬ 
pany  located  on  the  second 
floor. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building 
space  is  provided  for  the  upper 
level  of  the  pressroom,  mailing 
and  circulation  rworns.  .ind  j.an 
itor  quarters.  There  is  also  a 
••eccssed  en‘ranse  with  a  i''ad- 
ing  dock  large  enough  ‘o  accom¬ 
modate  six  trucks  and  an  ad¬ 


joining  ramp  for  automobiles. 

Returning  to  the  main  lobby, 
a  winding  stairway  leads  from 
the  first  floor  front  to  the  second 
story  lobby.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  is  a  news  dep.artment  re¬ 
ceptionist’s  desk  an  1  corridors 
leading  to  executive  offices  and 
the  newspaper’s  news  rooms. 

Each  news  room  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  former  com- 
biiied  quarters  in  the  Heard 
Building.  The  rooms  are  di¬ 
vided  by  sound-proof  glass  en¬ 
closed  sections  occupied  by  per¬ 
sonnel  and  teletype  machines  of 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service 

Adjoining  the  news  rooms  are 
quarters  for  women’s  page  ed¬ 
itors,  editorial  writers,  librar¬ 
ians  and  the  art  department. 

Composing  and  proofrooms 
and  the  stereotype  department 
are  at  the  rear  of  the  upper 
floor  as  is  the  engraving  com¬ 
pany’s  section.  .^.luch  of  the 
composing  room  is  floored  with 
maple  to  provide  comfort  for 
workers. 

Cooling  and  heating  equio- 
ment  is  housed  in  both  the  base¬ 
ment  and  a  penthouse  especial¬ 
ly  built  for  that  purpose.  ’The 
same  system  of  ducts  will  be 
used  for  both  heating  ami  cool¬ 
ing,  with  operations  from  a 
central  control  room. 

A  newsprint  storage  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  basement  will  ac¬ 
commodate  a  stock  of  1,000  tons 
at  one  time.  Dollies  operating 
on  a  narrow  gauge  track  will 
transport  the  newsprint  through¬ 
out  the  basement. 

Other  features  include:  two 
freight  elevators,  circulating  ice 
water  to  all  departments,  a 
5.300  gallon  ink  tank  complete 
with  automatic  pumps,  parking 
lots  accommodating  85  em¬ 
ployes’  cars,  and  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  built-in  telephone 
system. 

The  two-story  pressroom  is  29 
feet  high  and  occupies  a  major 
portion  of  the  rear  of  the  base¬ 
ment  and  first  floor. 

The  ultramodern  building  is 
in  a  tropical  setting,  being 
ringed  with  tall  palms  and  cac¬ 
tus  gardens. 

Meeting  Cancelled 

Cancellation  of  this  year’s 
Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  is 
announced  by  Neal  E.  Dyer, 
Camden  Courier-Post,  president. 
Difficulty  in  arranging  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  because  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  conventions  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  given  as  a  reason. 

Mullen  Retires 

After  52  years  of  setting  and 
handling  type  in  the  composing 
room  of  Batavia  (N.  Y. )  News, 
Frank  R.  Mullen  retired  recent¬ 
ly.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  Batavia  Typographical  Union 
No.  511. 


t  I  III 


Oregon  Daily's  New  Home 

New  plant  of  the  Balcer  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald  contains  4,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  It  has  concrete  floors  throughout  except  for  a  square  of 
hardwood  maple  floor  In  the  makeup  area  of  the  composing  room.  Sound¬ 
proof  wall  15  Inches  thick  separates  mechanical  and  business-editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

cover  the  areas  of  greatest  con- 

raircnild  MaKmg 

eeaeae  mm  m  maintaining  a  complete  card 

/fill  AW#'  file  of  all  inquiries  received, 

XivU  LllUICIfvlj  either  by  Fairchild  or  by  any 

*  of  the  newspaper  services.  Each 

Production  of  200  more  Fair-  card  has  the  date  as  well  as  the 
child  Photo-Electric  Engravers  origin  of  its  first  inquiry.  As 
is  under  way  at  the  factory  in  soon  as  a  local  concentration  of 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  and  deliveries  inquiries  forms,  which  is  sufiB- 
are  set  for  July  and  August.  cient  to  warrant  establishment 
This  information  is  contained  of  a  service  point,  publishers  in 
in  a  report  by  Dudley  B.  Hoi-  the  area  will  be  invited  to  enter 
lister  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  into  the  leasing  agreement  with 
Instrument  Corp.  on  the  current  this  company  for  a  machine, 
status  of  the  machine,  who  says:  Deliveries  will  be  made  in  the 
“Engravers  are  now  operating  chronological  order  of  the  origi- 
in  a  number  of  eastern  daily  nal  inquiries  within  that  area, 
newspaper  plants.  Several  more  “Because,  for  the  time  being, 
machines  will  be  shipped  short-  we  can  serve  only  the  news 
ly,  completing  the  installations  pap>er  field,  the  engraver  has 
of  the  original  pilot  run  of  30  been  designed  to  produce  only 
engravers.  Performance — elec-  65-line  square  halftones  in  a 
trically,  mechanically,  and  elec-  ratio  of  1:1  with  the  copy  be- 
tronically — has  become  so  reli-  ing  scanned.  Strictly  speaking, 
able  that  the  company  has  au-  line  cuts  cannot  be  made,  but 
thorized  the  production  of  200  certain  line  copies  may  be  re- 
more  machines.  Deliveries  will  produced  with  various  percent- 
start  in  July  or  August.  ages  of  color  in  both  the  white 

“Since  the  Photo-Electric  En-  and  black  areas,  as  in  the 
graver  is  leased  to  rew-spapers  benday  process, 
instead  of  being  sold  outright.  “The  Fairchild  Photo-Elec- 
field  service  will  be  handled  trie  Engraver  is  leased  at  pres- 
only  by  Fairchild  personnel.  ent  for  $160  per  month  under 
“The  newspaper  business  be-  an  agreement  which  automat¬ 
ing  what  it  is,  we  must  be  able  ically  renews  one  year, 
to  render  immediate  service,  “The  plastic  sheets,  preformed 
even  though  calls  are  extremely  for  clamping  on  the  cutting 
infrequent.  Therefore,  we  can-  cylinder,  are  sold  at  50  cents 
not  logically  distribute  machines  per  sheet — sufficient  to  rnake 
in  areas  beyond  the  practical  8-inch  x  10-inch  engravings, 
range  of  our  field  service  men.  whether  one  picture  or  several 
For  this  reason  we  will  have  to  ganged  up." 
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Typical  Clina-Unit  Drivm  and  Powar  Contral  InsiallaHon 


Specify  ... 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

S<«fely  aiul  ll•iiobi(i^y 
No  Press  Drive  Shcrft 
Perfect  Acceler<|tion'' 

Speed  and  Power 

No  Back  Lash' V  ^ 

'■i  .  » 

. .  Perfect  Aufomatic  Brake 
.  Mininrtum  Power  Used 


Specif)/^*  •  .  * 

cline;|^li/:$peed  pasters  and 
automatic  tension 

Pret^i.Mg.one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  ^tbff  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  tq  operate  ond  maintain 

Increases  production 


Specify . . . 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 

for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  elearical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 


Main  Offlcat  400  W.  Madlion  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Western  Office 
410 Bush  Street 
Sen  Francisco  8,  Cal. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  June  12,  1948 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 
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Flashcast  Replacing  Bulletin  Board 
News  for  Squint-and-Run  Readers 


TRANS-LUX  FI^ASHCAST,  au¬ 
tomatic  remote  -  controlled 
traveling  message  sign,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Artkraft  Strauss 
Sign  Corp.,  is  modern  journal¬ 
ism’s  answer  to  the  historic 
practice  of  tacking  up  window 
bulletins  in  newspaper  offices. 

Flashing  across  an  outdoor 
sign  panel  of  lights  in  brilliant 
moving  letters,  both  day  and 
night,  the  Flashcast  enables 
newspapers  to  put  up-to-the- 
minute  news  on  the  street  with 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  a 
ticker  in  a  stockbroker’s  office. 

Easily  transcribed  over  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard, 
the  news  can  be  teletyped  by  re¬ 
mote  control  from  a  transmitter 
in  the  news  rooms  to  Trans-Lux 
flashcasts  located  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  city.  As  a  result, 
newspapers  can  control  copy  on 
a  Flashcast  in  any  locale  by 
specially  leased  land  lines. 
Similarly,  it  is  also  possible  to 
control  copy  on  a  Flashcast 
overseas  in  Paris  or  London  by 
means  of  specially  leased  cables. 

Less  than  30  seconds  after  it 
leaves  the  editor’s  desk,  the 
latest  news  service  bulletin,  lo¬ 
cal  news  events,  weather  fore¬ 
casts,  play  by  play  sports  and 
election  returns  are  flashed  to 
the  “man  in  the  street’’  at  the 
rate  of  250  letters  a  minute. 
Since  the  public  is  in  effect  re¬ 
ceiving  a  telegram  of  the  news, 
the  net  result  is  to  quicken  the 
public's  interest  in  getting  full 
news  reports  from  the  paper  it¬ 
self. 

Only  one  operator  is  required 
to  service  any  number  of  signs 
at  distant  locations.  This  typist 
perforates  a  strip  of  tape,  which 
is  then  run  through  a  trans¬ 
mitter,  and  as  the  holes,  ar¬ 
ranged  vertically,  pass  over  a 
series  of  little  metal  fingers,  cir¬ 
cuits  are  closed,  causing  the  im¬ 
pulses  to  flash  down  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  brain. 

The  brain  takes  the  impulses 
and  distributes  them  to  a  series 
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On*  of  th*  Balfimor*  (Md.)  Sun's 
flashcast  boards  on  a  building  be¬ 
yond  the  center  of  town. 


of  metal  semaphores  on  a  re¬ 
volving  drum.  Each  semaphore 
that  is  tripped  throws  on  a  block 
of  lights  in  a  pattern  represent¬ 
ing  the  letter  desired. 

When  the  drum  completes  one 
revolution  every  letter  in  the 
message  has  been  translated  in¬ 
to  lights  by  the  electric  brain. 
The  system  is  so  flexible  that 
hot  news  can  be  spliced  into 
the  tape  in  20  seconds. 

Since  the  system  is  compara¬ 
tively  new,  there  are  only  10 
newspaper  -  owned  flashcasts  in 
the  country  at  this  time.  The 
first  flashcast  was  pioneered  by 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
1941.  Today  the  Bulletin  has 
four  flashcast  locations  .  .  .  the 
original  home  office  at  City 
Hall;  corner  of  Broad  and  Chest- 


A  flashcast  operator  works  the  tape- 
punching  machine.  Tape  can  be 
"edited  and  flashcast  changed  in¬ 
stantaneously. 

nut  streets;  corner  North  Broad 
and  Erie;  and  69th  and  Market, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

'The  Baltimore  (Mid.)  Sun  has 
three  flashcast  locations.  Sun 
Square;  Conkling  and  Eastern 
Avenue,  and  the  Sherwood 
Building,  North  and  Charles 
Streets.  Other  newspapers 
which  have  used  Trans-Lux 
Flashcasts  are:  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Star,  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Herald  Traveler,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  and  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

The  advent  of  the  flashcast 
introduces  a  new  post  in  jour¬ 
nalism  .  .  .  that  of  flashcast  edit¬ 
ing.  Requirements  are  unique 
in  that  they  call  for  the  ability 
to  pare  news  dispatches  to  the 
bone,  while  still  retaining  con¬ 
tinuity,  completeness,  and  tex¬ 
ture.  The  sentences  cannot  be 
In  headline  style,  yet  each  must 
tell  a  concise  but  expressive 
story.  'I’he  flashcast  editor  has 
the  difficult  task  of  turnin®  out 
copy  in  short,  preferably  eight- 
word  lines,  that  will  divert  to 
two  entirely  different  types  of 
readers  .  .  .  the  student  who  ab¬ 
sorbs  every  word  and  the 
squint-and-run  variety. 

The  dramatic  possibilities  of 
on-the-spot  flashcast  news  are 
endless.  Almost  immediately 


Control  room  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin’s  flashcast  system.  Signs  si 
numerous  locations  can  be  worked  from  this  point. 


after  an  abortive  holdup  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  on  the  Bank  of 
America  Building  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  summer,  the  Call- 
Bulletin  Flashcast,  located  over 
the  bank  entrance,  flashed  the 
story  to  crowds  in  front  of  the 
bank  as  the  police  were  taking 
the  culprits  away. 

Another  impressive  flashcast 
event  occurred  in  Times  Square 
during  the  war  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  scheduled  to 
make  one  of  his  “fireside  chats." 
Fifteen  minutes  before  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  slated  to  speak. 
Trans-Lux  received  a  copy  of 
Roosevelt’s  intended  speech. 
Promptly  at  9:30  the  President 
began  his  address  and  as  his 
voice  was  beamed  out  into  the 
square  awed  crowds  watched 
the  flashcast  duplicate  his  words 
in  yellow  beams  of  light  at  the 
same  time. 

This  month  flashcasts  will  be 
effectively  used  to  provide  a 
running  account  of  the  events 
at  the  national  political  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions. 

Trans-Lux  Flashcasts  are  rent 
ed,  not  sold,  thus  the  news¬ 
paper  isn’t  required  to  make  a 
capital  investment  or  outlay.  It 
merely  leases  the  sign  on  a 
three  year  rental  agreement, 
which  includes  an  exclusive 
clause,  guaranteeing  the  news¬ 
paper  that  a  flashcast  will  not 
be  sold  to  a  direct  competitor 
in  the  same  city.  Monthly  ren¬ 
tal  rates  seldom  exceed  $1,000, 
and  many,  depending  on  their 
locations,  size  and  accessibility 
to  Trans-Lux’s  New  York  office, 
are  considerably  lower. 

The  newspaper  selects  and 
provides  the  desired  sign  loca¬ 
tion  itself  and  also  controls  the 
sign  and  news  copy.  The  com¬ 
pany  installs  the  sign  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  its  expense,  with  the 
exception  of  electric  wiring. 

Trans-Lux  delivers  and  places 
all  the  mechanical  equipment 
and  a  Trans-Lux  factory  super¬ 
visor  directs  all  the  installation 
work  of  sign  erection,  wiring 
and  conections.  When  the  work 
is  complete  he  tests  the  entire 
equipment  before  turning  it 
over  to  the  newspaper  for  use. 
He  also  trains  a  local  service 


man  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  and  helps  train  the 
newspaper’s  personnel  who  pre¬ 
pare  the  message  tapes.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Trans-Lux  maintains  aad  i 
services  the  equipment  and 
services,  installs  and  replaces ‘ 
all  sign  lamps.  j 

The  newspaper  has  only  one 
initial  expense,  the  electrial 
wiring  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
plete  installation.  The  sign  con-  i 
tains  840  40-watt  lamps  on  a  1 
total  load  of  34KW.  But  since  ' 
only  about  35%  of  these  lamps 
are  ever  lighted  at  one  time, 
the  operating  load  is  about  11- 
KW  or  about  11  amps  at  118 
volts. 

Trans  -  Lux  Flashcasts  are 
available  in  standard  sizes— 
21  feet  long,  41  feet  long,  61 
feet  long — but  Trans-Lux  wiD 
also  tailor-make  them.  The) 
longest  sign  is  the  278-foot  long] 
adcast  for  the  Bond  Stores  ini 
Times  Square.  New  York  City. 

New  Press  in  Provo 

Installation  of  a  16-page  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  press  has  been 
completed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald.  L.  B. 
Tackett,  publisher,  also  report 
ed  installation  of  new  stereo 
typing  equipment  in  “an  exten^ 
sive  improvement  program" 


Elrod 
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Oports  news  is  big  news  in  your  circulation  areas.  It’s  big 
business,  too,  for  the  retail  merchants  that  supply  the  equipment 
and  togs  needed  each  year  by  your  readers  and  their  families. 

And  a  "picture-minded”  sports  staff  is  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  build  home  edition  circulation,  for  your  newspapers’ 
pages  offer  your  readers  their  only  chance  to  see  pictures  of  com¬ 
munity  sporting  activities.  Picture  coverage  of  local  sporting 
events — from  high  school  games  to  country  club  tournaments — 
builds  the  kind  of  reader  loyalty  that  boosts  circulation  figures. 

Kodak  materials  for  your  photographic  department  and 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  materials  for  your  engraving  department 
give  your  local  sports  pictures  the  best  break.  They  are  made  to 
work  together,  with  superior  photographic  dependability. 

Tell  the  cameramen  and  stripper-printers  in  your  engraving 
department  about  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film.  It’s  available 
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The  new  Wall  Street  Journal 
plant  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  newest  daily  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  country. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  in 
it  is  new— down  to  the  oil  cans. 

It  required  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  J.  J.  (Joe)  Ackell, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Journal  in  charge  of  operations, 
to  come  through  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  in  the  relatively 
short  time  allowed  to  meet  the 
schedule  for  launching  the 
Southwest  Edition. 

Exactly  how  Ackell  turned 
the  trick  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  know-how.  Suffice  to 
say  that  he  just  about  scout^ 
the  whole  country  to  get  what 
he  wanted  in  time. 

The  Journal  is  housed  in  a 
new  one-story  building  in  down¬ 
town  Dallas.  About  8,000  of  its 
10,000  square  feet  of  space  is 
allocated  for  the  mechanical 
operation. 

Compactly  arranged  on  an 
open  floor  are  the  units  which 
would  correspond  to  composing 
rooni,  pressroom,  stereotype, 
mailing  room  and  some  paper 
storage. 

“We  consider  it  a  model  for 
our  own  purposes.”  Ackell  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “It  is  close- 
knit,  but  there  is  ample  work¬ 
ing  space.” 

Equipment  consists  of:  A  Du¬ 
plex  tublar  press,  with  revers¬ 
ible  cylinders  for  color  ( though 
no  color  is  used  at  present ) ;  nine 
Intertype  machines  for  straight 
matter,  and  one  headsetting  ma¬ 
chine;  stereotype  casting  and 
finishing  equipment:  Duplex 
mat  roller,  an<l  Sta-Hi  former 
for  roasting  mats,  with  elec¬ 
tronic  timing  devices  to  con¬ 
trol  the  shrinking  and  heating 
time. 

Also  there  is  a  Hammond  saw, 
a  Vandercook  page  proof  press 
and  a  Wessell  galley  proof  press. 

The  Dallas  plant  is  the  third 
mechanical  operation  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  comes 
under  Ackell  s  supervision.  But 
at  San  Francisco,  because  of  the  I 
building  where  the  Pacific  I 
Coast  edition  is  housed,  the  me-  I 
chanical  setup  is  on  two  floors.  * 

At  New  York,  with  closer  sched¬ 
ules  and  deadlines,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  larger. 

In  the  Dallas  plant,  Ackell 
explained,  he  sought  to  achieve 
as  nearly  a  daylight  using  plant 
and  as  nearly  straightline  pro¬ 
duction  on  one  floor  as  possible. 

“You  can  see  the  whole  plant  Is 
from  any  one  place  on  the  | 
floor,”  he  commented.  I 

Large  windows  and  high  f 
mounted  fixtures,  using  a  new- 
type  fluorescent  tube,  which  is 
longer  and  larger,  give  great 
brilliance  to  the  plant.  Light 
on  the  makeup  tables  is  80-foot  - 
candles,  considerably  better  a 
than  the  accepted  norm.  ® 

Mechanical  department  heads  | 
are  Jesse  James,  composing  • 
room;  Rube  Zainfeld,  press,  and 
John  A.  Ashmore,  stereotype.  View  of  Wall  Street  Journal's  Dallas  plant,  with  press  in  foreground  and 

composing  room  right  behind  it. 


McNamara  Goes 
To  Parade  as  PM 


How  Stereo  Can 
Be  Engraving  Copy 


Arthur  H.  (  Red )  Motley,  pub 
lisher  of  Parade,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Me 
Namara  as  pro¬ 
duction 
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er  the  Sun- 
day  picture 
magazine  d  i  s  -  1 

tributed  in  23  J 

M  c  N  a  m  -  I 

a  r  a  comes  to  bB 

Parade  from  the  Jf 

Intaglio  Service 
of  Chicago, 
where  he  was 
p  r  o  d  u  c  - 
t  i  o  n  ma'^ager  McNamara 

following  -erv- 
ice  in  tho  United  States  Aii 
Force  from  'f>42  to  1947,  as  i 
Major  m  Intelligence.  Frott 
1931  up  t  >  li;s  entry  into  the^: 
Force,' McNamara  was  superin 
tendent  of  rotogravure  work  a: 
Cuneo  Press  in  Chicago. 

While  the  new  production 
manager  will  make  his  head 
quarters  at  the  Parade  offices  in 
the  Chrysler  Building  in  Ne» 
York,  he  will  make  frequen: 
trips  to  the  various  plants. 
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easily  and  an  exact  setting  of  ~ 

the  regulator  obtained.  This  is  r|0n|||  |J0y0IAn  t 

important  because  too  much  irwwwiwp  -mijk 

paste  will  flow  beyond  the  label 

and  cause  the  bottom  paper  or  1|a|||  liaiKA  flHI 

magazine  to  stick  to  the  next.  llwW  ■  IIUIU*lfUv  W 
3.  ENDLESS  BELTS.  The  * 

old  belt  was  sewn  together  with  Completion  of  a  new  French 
the  result  that  there  was  a  photo-typesetting  machine  was  ‘'vjSwpl) 
“hump”  where  the  joint  was  described  by  O.  M.  Forkert, 
made  even  though  it  was  a  butt  typographic  expert  and  design-  apH 
job.  The  stitches,  covered  with  er,  at  the  Eastern  Magazine  !■ 

scotch  tape,  were  thicker  than  Workshop  sponsored  by  the  W 

the  belt.  This  meant  that  no  Rural  Editorial  Service  and  the  j|JUP 
close  control  could  be  obtained  Educational  Press  Association  .M 

over  the  paste  flow  and,  actu-  of  America  which  met  recently  ■■ 

ally,  destroyed  the  value  of  the  at  Columbia  University.  K 

paste  regulator.  According  to  Forkert.  whose  himM  pi 

Endless  belts  not  only  do  information  was  deriv^  from 
away  with  this  fault  but  they  technical  descriptions  appearing 
are  themselves  of  much  better  in  European  graphic  arts  pub-  r’Vf.P' 
material.  They  are  slightly  ab-  lications.  this  new  machine  has  [ 
sorbent.  Non-absorbent  belts  the  advantage  over  American  v  11 

cause  a  slippage  of  the  Dick  machines  that  authors’  and  edi-  |P^  I  IE 
Strip  because  the  surface  of  the  tors’  changes  can  be  made  more  ftgr  n 
belts  are  so  slippery.  They  last  quickly  and  efficiently.  cJI^.L  RP 

much  longer  because  most  of  According  to  the  Process  En-  Ef  ■jl 

the  wear  came  at  the  sewn  gravers’  Monthly.  London,  and 
joints.  the  publication  of  the  book  ' mmmlf 

Less  important  improvements  trade  industry  of  Leipzig,  which 
are  METAL  ROLLERS  which  Forkert  cited  in  his  talk,  this  p^HEW— ■ 
replace  wood  rollers  (they  new  photographic,  typeless  com- 
warped)  and:  1.  Rubber  knobs  position  is  said  to  have  four  ad- 
on  the  Propellers.  2.  Rubber  vantages.  First,  the  production  I 

tubing  on  the  thumb  rest.  3.  of  the  first  proof  is  completed 
Rubber  cushioning  under  hand  before  the  actual  type  proof  is 
Si'asp.  taken.  Second,  ways  and  means 

S'TAINLESS  STEEL  BLADES,  for  making  necessary  oorrec- 
in  addition  to  tool  steel  blades,  tions  are  simplified.  Third,  the 
are  in  the  experimental  stage,  justification  and  si»cing  of  all  HMIBiH 

lines  to  uniform  width  and  the 

bravton  Foreman  design  of  the  proper  size  of  ■  •  l 

20th  WiafJUIli  lUICIIiail  type  are  accomplished  through  Ligil 

little  Harold  Grayson,  Salt  Lake  optical  process.  Finally,  a  DoubU-talesci 
s”:  (Utah)  Deseret  News  machinist,  quick  and  simple  exchange  of  specially  for 

yjQR  has  been  named  composing  varous  styles  of  type  is  possible.  Journal  plan( 
rigid  ruoiu  foreman,  to  serve  under  While  some  of  the  recent  Eu-  chanqa  light  f 
i  was  Theodore  L.  Cannon,  production  ropean  developments  in  the  field  t,, 

loose  roauager.  Grayson  has  been  of  photo-typesetting  machines,  w-yj--  fron 
turn  luachinist  and  operator  for  such  as  the  Orotype  machine  by 
id  as  uiany  years  on  the  Deseret  Dr.  Ullmann  in  Switzerland,  can  ^  ' 

.  h«.  News  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune-  be  compared  with  the  Linotype 
'to  Telegram.  machine,  this  new  French  con- 

^  _  .  struction,  Forkert  said,  is  rather  „ 

'  u/as  DfPCC  in  Tflinlf  Monotype  system.  A 

ically  llUllR  paper  band  is  perforated  on  a  related 

A  Washington  hand  press  used  keyboard  with  a  combination  of  ’ 

nrnr.  the  Danbury  (N.  C.)  Re-  holes,  each  of  which  represents  ot 

.  (a)  porter  prior  to  1875,  when  the  a  character  that  is  later  pro- 

plant  burned  to  the  ground,  is  duced  in  actual  type  by  the  “  ?,f?P  ‘ 

made  uow  imbedded  in  the  trunk  of  photo-setting  machine.  „ot»a 

a  tree  against  which  it  was  In  setting  the  perforated  strip  ® 

iTOR  placed  after  being  removed  a  first  proof  is  produced  for  the 
screw  from  the  ashes.  use  of  authors  and  editors  to 

)  ■  make  necessary  changes  and 

Iw  l»  Spate  Doubled  b,  'JiSSlor  VI'  %  »<  ti; 

usted  Office  space  of  the  Lawrence  setting  and  checking  for  further  oi  proaucu 
this  <Kau. )  Journal-World  will  be  corrections  until  the  final  paper 
down  doubled  in  a  remodeling  pro-  strip  has  been  approved  and  the 
same  8ram  now  under  way.  photographic  composition  is  n  ■ 


Several  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  Dibk  Mailer, 
Mcording  to  C.  P.  MacArthur, 
owner  of  the  Buffalo  firm,  and 
■anufacture  of  the  present 
BMdels  will  be  abandoned  soon. 

MacArthur  has  advised  Editor 
I  Publisher  of  the  following 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


E.T.SullebargerCo. 


llOFaltonSt.  •  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 


ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  ABOUT  US 


Pre-register  your  color  plates  before 
they  reach  the  pressroom  with 


Easy,  economical,  practical  multi-color  printing  tor  daily 
newspapers  comes  a  big  step  closer  now  that  the  Wood  PRE- 
Registering  Machine  provides  new  "light-ray"  control.  Cross¬ 
hairs,  projected  from  light-source  indicators,  match  exactly  the 
register  marks  of  plates  in  a  set  of  color  stereotypes.  Operator 
only  adjusts  indicators  for  first  plate  in  a  series— he  merely  posi¬ 
tions  following  plates  so  that  register  marks  coincide  with  light 
rays.  New  simplicity,  speed,  exactitude  of  register  result . . . 
Color  plates  ore  trimmed,  in  precise  register,  and  reach  the 
pressroom  ready  to  lock-up  and  run.  If  you're  thinking  about  the 
sales  advantages  of  multi-color  printing,  think  about  the  many 
benefits  of  the  Wood  PRE-Registering  Machine  with  amazing 
new  "light-ray"  control.  For  information  write  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Executive  offices,  501 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  PRE-Regi«tering  Machine 


equipment  review 

Indiana  Daily 
In  Larger  Plant 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — People  of 
Porter  County,  Ind.,  love  their 
only  daily  newspaper,  the  Vi- 
iette-Messenger,  published  here, 
the  county  seat. 

"We  never  were  so  conscious 
of  this  apparent  esteem,”  Avery 
B.  Weaver,  general  manager 
and  treasurer,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “until  we  formally 
opened  up  our  new  addition — 
twice  as  large  as  the  former 
quarters — on  May  21. 

"There  was  no  great  ballyhoo 
about  the  opening.  V/e  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  would  be 
open  house  in  the  evening  and 
visitors  would  be  shown  through 
^e  plant.  We  thought  there 
might  be  500  and  we  got  out  a 
special  souvenir  edition  for  the 
occasion.  I  came  down  to  open 
up  at  7  in  the  evening  and  was 
surprised  to  see  a  line  nearly  a 
block  long  waiting  to  get  in. 
We  tried  to  keep  count  up  to 
2.000  and  after  that  we  called 
it  over  2,000.’  ” 

Two  new  linecasting  machines 
recently  were  installed,  complet¬ 
ing  a  battery  of  five.  All  of  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the 
plant  are  utilized  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  paper.  No  outside 
job  work  is  accepted.  Previous 
to  the  war  the  paper  maintained 
its  own  engraving  plant,  but 
during  the  war  employe  turn¬ 
over  made  it  impractical  to  util¬ 
ize  this  facility  and  it  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

Besides  additional  office  space 
provided  in  the  new  addition  the 
Vidette  Messenger  has  improved 
its  storage  for  newsprint.  For¬ 
merly  each  day  s  run  had  to  be 
trucked  to  the  plant  from  a 
warehouse.  A  car  load  of  paper 
can  now  be  accommodated  in  the 
building  adjacent  to  the  press. 
A  conveyor  belt  carries  the 
folded  directly  from  the  press  to 
the  delivery  room  where  the 
carriers  have  a  special  room  of 
their  own  and  where  the  mailers 
take  their  allotment  directly 
from  the  belt. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
addition  accrues  to  Mrs.  L.  M. 


installation 


have  iiau  a  66'year  ex- 
perieoce  in  ttiie  burniy  speciai- 
Lted  field.  Add  to  inem  and 
ilieir  eervioee— speed,  country^ 
wide  modern  •  truck  fieeu.  a 
aure  macbine  shop  and  a  1I4' 
hour  emeraeucy  “call.**  And — 
the  enthuHiaetic  teaumonlals  of 
Pleaeed  pJanta 
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Whipple,  widow  of  the  late 
owner  and  publisher.  Mrs. 
Whipple  has  an  attractively  fur¬ 
nished  private  office  with  special 
decorations  in  deference  to  her 
feminine  taste.  She  is  on  the 
job  every  day  as  president  of  the 
corporation  and  her  influence  is 
given  credit  for  the  folksy  in¬ 
terest  the  paper  inspires. 

“We  were  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  E.  &  P.  article  ( May 
22,  p.  58)  describing  how  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  covers  its  territory,”  said 
Weaver.  “We  were  glad  to  note 
that  other  papers  are  doing  as 
we  do  in  covering  sports  to  get 
schools  and  community  game  re¬ 
sults  promptly  by  phone  for  the 
next  edition  of  the  paper.  Long 
distance  phone  calls  cost  money 
but  they  pay  off.” 

The  Vidette-Messenger  em¬ 
ploys  13  neighborhood  corre¬ 
spondents.  “While  community 
items  are  briefed  to  give  plenty 
of  name  mention,”  said  G. 
Weaver,  “we  could  wi^  for 
more  feature  items  from  our 
writers,  and  we  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  more  of  this  kind  of  re¬ 
porting.” 

Two  old-established  newspa¬ 
pers  were  merged  in  1927  to 
form  the  Vidette-Messenger.  The 
Evening  Messenger,  owned  by 
the  late  Lynn  M.  Whipple,  was 
founded  in  1871.  The  Daily 
Vidette,  owned  by  the  late  John 
M.  Mavity,  was  founded  in 
1842. 

Hoe  for  Boston 

Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  R.  Hoe  octuple  press. 


Houston  Roto  Press 
Goes  to  Philippines 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle’s  rotogravure  press,  for 
many  years  producer  of  roto 
sections  for  the  Chronicle,  the 
Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
the  Dallas  News,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Manila  Chronicle. 

Gabriel  Villanova,  plant  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Manila  paper,  has 
been  touring  the  United  States 
to  obtain  equipment  for  the 
Philippine  publication  which 
was  organize  shortly  after  the 
islands'  liberation  on  April  21, 
1945. 

Routers  Installed 

New  equipment  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  plants  of  Boston 
newspapers,  include  two  en¬ 
closed  Hoe  curved  routing  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  two  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  two  for  the  Boston 
Post,  and  a  Chandler  and  Price 
automatic  unit,  12  x  18  for  the 
Globe. 

Buy  Printing  Firm 

Harvey  W.  Steinberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  'Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  resigned 
from  the  Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man  composing  room  force  after 
22  years  to  operate  Gazette 
Press,  a  50-year-old  printing 
firm  which  he  and  Angelo  Mar- 
tinelli,  business  manager  of 
Yonkers  Times,  have  bought. 


New  Equipment 
For  Gannett  Plant 

Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  in  process 
of  increasing  composing  room 
efficiency  by  addition  of  new 
equipment.  Already  installed 
in  the  Times-Union  building  is 
a  Model  36  Linotype.  Used 
mainly  for  advertising  copy,  it 
has  a  full  line  of  type  faces  and 
sizes. 

The  company  also  has  on  or¬ 
der  two  more  36s  for  setting 
heads,  and  two  26s  for  news 
copy,  and  a  new  automatic  Hoe 
proof  press. 

Belt  Line  Service 

To  facilitate  distribution  of 
the  Yakima,  Wash,  dailies,  a 
carrier  belt  has  been  installed 
from  the  pressroom  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  Another  service 
speed-up  here  is  a  central  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  in  the  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Co.  plant. 

120,  Looking  Ahead 

Columbus  ( Ga. )  Enquirer, 
which  recently  celebrated  its 
12(>th  birthday,  is  making  plans 
for  expansion  which  will  double 
the  paper’s  office  and  plant 
space  and  add  a  new  press. 

Foreman  Dies 

Frank  P.  Fitzgerald,  72,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Canton  (N.  Y. )  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  for  26  years, 
died  May  10. 


A  year  in  the  making . . . 
a  year  in  the  WORKING! 


Yes.  it  takes  a  full  year  to  pack- 
a"e  all  the  newspaper  facts  that 
go  into  the  3.o0-phis  pages  of 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK. 

Mayhe  that’s  why  it  will  work 
so  hard  for  you  for  a  full  year 
.  .  .  answering  questions  on 
United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers.  syndicates,  personnel, 
rates,  and  pages  of  other  in: 
formative  data,  normally  so 
hard  to  dig  out  .  .  .  hut  so  easv 


to  get  at  ill  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  1919  edition  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will 
be  included  with  your  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  subscription — 
subscription  rates:  domestic, 
S.T.OO;  Canada,  S5..o0;  foreign. 
•56.00.  Copies  of  the  1918 
edition  of  the  INTERNATION- 
.\L  N  E/\R  BOOK  are  available 
to  suhseribers  at  $2.00  each. 

f  .se  the  coupon. 


/  h 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year, 
including  the  1919  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK.  Also,  send  me 
copies  of  the 
1918  edition  at  $2.00 
each.  Check  enclosed 
send  bill 

NAME  . 
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TITLE  . . 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Govt.  Hedges  on  Shots 
Of  Federal  Prisoners 


By  James  L.  Collings 

ON  NOV.  28,  1947,  Betty  Love, 

of  the  Springfield  ( Mo. ) 
Leader  and  i*resa,  got  a  picture 
of  a  bank  robber  being  led  up 
the  steps  of  a  county  jail. 

The  on-the-run  shot  showed 
the  prisoner,  Louis  Alfred 
(Duke)  Petty,  and  a  friend  of 
his,  accused  of  accepting  some 
of  the  loot,  and  one  deputy 
sheriff,  two  marshals  and  one 
unidentified  man. 

No  Ordinary  Picture 

Now,  this  was  seven  months 
ago,  and  it’s  naturally  not  news, 
and  there  would  be  no  point  at 
all  in  giving  the  date  of  the 
event,  the  photographer’s  name, 
the  convict’s  name  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  picture  if  it  were 
the  ordinary  prisoners^being- 
hauled  away  sort  of  thing. 

But  it  wasn’t  that  kind  of 
picture. 

The  fact  that  the  culprits 
faces  were  covered  with  a 
blanket  —  thoughtfully  supplied 
by  the  officials — removed  it  from 
that  category  and  dumped  it 
dead-center  in  the  interference- 
with  a  photographer’s  duty  class. 

Miss  Love  met  equal  interfer 
ence  inside  the  jail.  She  was 
told  by  US.  Marshal  Fred  A. 
Canfil,  of  Kansas  City,  that,  hey 
you,  you  can’t  take  pictures  in 
here,  growl,  snort  and  period. 

This  although  the  prisoner 
was  amenable  to  having  his 
picture  taken — without  a  blan¬ 
ket.  Fact  is,  he  had  willingly 
posed  for  her  earlier  in  the  day. 

'Constitution  Be  Damned!' 

When  a  reporter  said  to  Can¬ 
fil,  lookit  here,  mister,  news¬ 
papers  are  given  freedom,  the 
Constitution  says  so,  Canfil 
blasted : 

“The  Constitution  be  damned! 
I  have  my  orders  not  to  let  any 
pictures  be  made  of  federal 
prisoners  and  you're  not  taking 
any.  see!’’ 

Well,  the  words  became  hotter 
than  an  Ebbetts  Field  rhubarb, 
they  batted  each  other  around 
with  threats,  and  eyes  were 
daggers,  large  economy  size. 
Miss  Love  and  her  supporter 
said,  go  ahead,  try  to  put  us 
in  jail,  go  ahead  try  to  take 
our  cameras  away,  go  ahead 
and  see  what  happens. 

Canfil  didn’t  go  ahead.  He 
backed  down. 

Finally.  Journalism  kicked 
Law  in  the  shins  and  left, 
grumbling. 

This  shin-kicking,  on  both 
sides,  is  not  new.  It’s  hap¬ 
pened  before.  Other  photo 
journalists,  other  sheriffs,  other 
places  where  it  has  occurred 
have  been  involved. 

Brooks  Too 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  Milton  Brooks,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

He  was  prevented  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  a  federal  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  Lansing,  Mich.  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  last  Dec.  2.  Deputy 


U.S.  Marshal  Sam  O’Connell 
held  a  piece  of  paper  before 
the  prisoner’s  face  as  he  was 
being  taken  away. 

Miss  Love,  in  telling  Joe 
Costa,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers’  Assn., 
about  the  Missouri  case,  said: 

“There  has  been  quite  a  bit 
of  controversy  about  the  event, 
but  the  developments  have 
hinged  on  whether  Canfil 
'damned  the  Constitution’  and 
sidetracked  the  issue  of  his  au¬ 
thority  to  order  me  out  to  take 
pictures  of  a  federal  prisoner. 

“My  editor  immediately  wrote 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
for  a  ruling  on  this  question, 
but  after  six  weeks  has  received 
no  reply. 

“The  picture  clearly  shows  to 
what  lengths  this  particular 
marshal  went  in  interfering  with 
a  press  photographer.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  want  to  know 
if  the  U.S.  Government  has 
given  its  marshals  the  authority 
to  prevent  pictures  being  taken 
of  federal  prisoners,  and  if  it 
has  the  legal  right  to  do  so.” 

Costa  thought  at  the  time  that 
Miss  Love  had  a  fair  question — 
the  authority  and  the  legal  an¬ 
gles.  that  is. 

He  began  a  marathon  corre¬ 
spondence  that  is  still  running, 
that’s  now  on  its  sixteenth  lap 
or  so.  It  promises  to  set  a 
course  record,  apparently 
Whipped  Cream  Words 

Please,  he  said  over  and  over 
again  to  higher  ups,  please  let’s 
put  heads  together  on  this  thing 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Let’s 
cooperate,  you  in  the  Justice 
Department,  you  in  the  courts, 
you  marshals — all  of  us,  let’s 
agree. 

We're  all  public  servants,  he 
said.  Let’s  kiss  and  make  up. 
It's  for  everyone's  good. 

He.  on  behalf  of  the  NPPA 
and  photographers  everywhere, 
said  all  this,  and  more,  in  po¬ 
lite  and  tactful  words.  Words 
with  whipped  cream  on  them 
that  slid  down  easily. 

After  months  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  during  which  government 
officials  hedged  and  hid  behind 
bureaucratic  dodges  and  wanted 
samples  of  “specific  proof”  of 
interference  and  were  “too  busy 
to  make  a  statement,  sorry” 
(  Attorney  Clark),  Costa  has  this 
to  report: 

“On  March  30,  1948,  Peyton 
Ford,  assistant  to  Clark,  wrote 
me.  in  part: 

'The  Department  (of  Justice) 
will  rely  heavily  on  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  cooperation.  If  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  as  to 
when  no  pictures  should  be 
taken  in  the  public  interest,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  can  be  modified  so  that 
the  marshals  will  not  feel 
obliged  actively  to  obstruct  the 
taking  of  pictures.’ 

“I  replied.”  says  Costa,  “that 
this  matter  of  interference 


’There’ll  be  no  pictures!' 

didn’t  seem  especially  compli¬ 
cated  to  us  in  the  NPPA.  I  told 
him  that,  in  our  opinion,  we  had 
a  right  to  take  such  pictures  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public’s  fundamen¬ 
tal  right  to  be  kept  informed. 

“On  June  4,”  continued  Costa, 
“I  acknowledged  a  second  letter 
from  Ford,  in  which  I  said; 

“  ‘I  have  your  letter  of  May 
18  advising  the  NPPA  that  a 
circular  is  being  issued  by  the 
Depailment  of  Justice  informing 
all  marshals  that  they  are  “not 
required  to  take  active  steps  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  unposed 
photographs  of  prisoners  on  the 
street  or  in  other  public  places 
outside  the  Federal  Court¬ 
house.’  ” 

Costa  smiled  as  he  went  on 
with  the  case  of  Peyton  vs. 
NPPA  vs.  Marshals  vs.  Photog¬ 
raphers. 

"I  told  him,”  he  said,  “that 
we  thought  this  order  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Don't  Agree.  But — 

“I  also  told  him  that  although 
we  weren’t  in  agreement  with 
the  implication  that  press  pho¬ 
tographers  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  inside  Federal  Court 
Houses,  we  realized  this  is  some¬ 
thing  coming  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  federal  judges  and 
not  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  therefore  would  check  with 
the  proper  authorities  before¬ 
hand. 

“And  to  quote  myself.  I  said, 
‘we  realize  that  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  purposely  used  the 
phrase  “not  required”  instead 
of  “prohibited  ”  for  good  rea¬ 
sons.’ 

“I  further  assured  him  that 
I  would  tell  our  members  of 
the  action  taken  and  suggest  to 
them  that  in  the  future  they  use 
good  judgment  on  taking  such 
pictures.” 

There  is  no  more  blow-by- 
blow  on  this  affair  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Both  sides  have  said 
their  say.  And  neither,  really, 
is  satisfied. 

Which  leads  me  to  have  my 
say.  I  think  it’s  up  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  make  a 
clear-cut  decision.  Either  pho 
tographers  can  take  pictures  of 
federal  prisoners  in  public 
places,  whether  they  be  in  corri¬ 
dors  of  courthouses  or  in  the 
street,  or  they  can’t. 

Either  they  is  or  they  ain’t 
permitted.  No  more  of  this  eva¬ 


siveness  and  quibbling  over 
words  and  calling  for  “specific 
proof”  of  interference. 

As  things  are  now,  photogra¬ 
phers  still  are  confused  on  their 
rights.  Let’s  have  it  clear-cut 
and  positive,  I  say,  so  the  pho¬ 
tographers  can  tell  a  yes  from  a 
no,  instead  of  worrying  what 
“not  required”  means. 

Then  the  Loves  and  the 
Brooks  and  their  associates  in 
the  business  will  know  where 
they  stand. 

The  Full  Treatment 

THE  Republican  National  Con 

vention  in  Philadelphia,  June 
21-27,  will  be  a  blue-plate  spe 
cial,  topped  off  with  a  super- 
duper  Sundae,  for  photogr^h 
ers. 

Everyone  in  this  town  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  —  and  many  are 
making  plans.  They  all  agree 
the  convention  will  amount  to 
the  biggest  mass  coverage  in 
years. 

AP  will  be  there  with  a  crew 
of  25,  including  10  photogra¬ 
phers,  6  or  7  darkroom  men 
and  several  picture  editors-  A 
spokesman  there  said  they  plan 
on  40  transmissions  daily. 

INP  plans  to  have  9  photog 
raphers,  3  darkroom  men  and  2 
mobile  units,  plus  some  inno¬ 
vations  in  reporting  it  that,  ac 
cording  to  an  official,  “can’t  be 
mentioned  now.” 

Acme  will  have  10  photogra¬ 
phers.  2  darkroom  men,  2  tele¬ 
photo  engineers  and  several 
messengers.  The  service  also 
counts  on  about  40  transmis¬ 
sion  a  day. 

■ 

Publisher  Leaves  Plan 
To  Build  His  Hometown 

A  40-year  plan  of  community 
development,  an  idea  conceived 
by  the  late  Charles  E.  Hewitt. 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Tonawands 
(  N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
publicly  accepted  by  Mayor 
Stanley  M.  Rosinski  of  North 
Tonawanda  and  Mayor  Eugene 
A.  Dufly  of  Tonawanda. 

The  officials  promised  futoe 
adherence  to  the  plan,  which 
was  drawn  after  14  months  of 
research  by  Walter  Darwin 
■Teague,  industrial  designer, 
whose  services  had  been  en 
gaged  by  Hewitt.  The  plan  re 
ceived  the  support  of  Farny  R 
Wurlitzer,  manufacturer,  follow¬ 
ing  Hewitt’s  death  in  August 
1947. 

In  the  5-10-year  period  the 
program  calls  for  more  bridges 
across  the  Tonawanda  Canal, 
commencement  of  an  arterial 
highway  system,  and  provision 
of  more  housing.  Full-scale 
home  construction  and  b^iness 
area  expansion  follow  in  sue 
ceeding  periods  proposed  for 
development. 

Teague  predicted  the  planninj 
would  increase  the  population 
of  the  Tonawandas  to  90,000 
North  Tonawanda  is  now  20,25( 
and  Tonawanda  is  13,008. 

■ 

$1,200  Pay  Rise 

Manchester,  N.  H. — A  n« 
Guild  contract  signed  by  the 
management  of  the  New  How? 
shire  Sunday  News  gives  wW 
increases  of  more  than  $1™ 
yearly  for  a  staff  of  eight. 
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Labor  Doesn't 
Support  ITU 
In  Hammond 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Organized 
labor  as  a  whole  does  not  en¬ 
dorse  the  printers’  strike  which 
has  crippled  the  Hammond 
Times  since  November,  William 
garrigan,  business  manager  of 
the  Times,  told  the  Hoosier 
State  ^ess  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  here  June  4. 

‘‘Time  after  time  we  have 
been  villified  by  the  ITU  as  la¬ 
bor  haters,  but  we  have  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  reflection  of  their 
attitude  in  our  circulation  flg- 
ures,”  Harrigan  said.  “I  regard 
this  as  particularly  significant 
because  our  circulation  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  heavily  populated 
industrial  center.  If  organized 
labor  generally  approved  of  the 
strike,  we  certainly  would  have 
felt  its  effect  among  our  40,000 
subscribers.  We  could  not  op¬ 
erate  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Harrigan  reported  that  one  of 
the  first  things  the  Times  at¬ 
tempted  when  the  strike  started 
was  the  elimination  of  the  radio 
log,  but  subscriber  demand 
brought  about  its  reinstatement. 

Wray  E.  Fleming,  general 
counsel  for  the  association, 
urged  members  to  “treat”  legal 
ads  as  a  service  to  your  readers 
and  not  as  a  subsidy.” 

"I  know  that  many  don’t 
agree  with  me,  but  I  believe 
that  even  if  you  carried  legal 
advertising  free  you  should  dis¬ 
play  it  prominently  to  give  the 
public  a  picture  of  how  its 
money  is  being  spent,”  Fleming 
said. 

Fleming  also  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  be  on  guard  against  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  broaden  the 
taxing  powers  of  local  public 
officials.  Such  legislation  could 
lead  to  taxes  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  to  the  licensing  of 
newspapers,  he  warned. 

FM  station  operators  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  agreed  in  in¬ 
formal  discussions  that  their 
stations  had  not  proved  to  be 
competitors  for  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  Leon  ^ummy,  Goshen 
News  -  Democrat  advertising 
manager  said,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  the  FM  stations  have  un¬ 
covered  a  lot  of  sources  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  I  never  knew 
existed.” 

Eagerness  of  publishers  in  the 
smaller  cities  to  develop  and 
improve  their  editorial  pages 
was  reflected  in  a  session  led  by 
Walter  Leckrone,  editor  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times.  Impromptu 
reports  from  various  editors  in 
the  session  indicated  that  the 
era  of  the  canned  editorial  is 
waning. 

Reuben  H.  Markham,  foreign 
correspondent  of  Christian  Sci- 
ewe  Monitor,  warned  that  “if 
the  Communist  dictators  get 
control  in  America  there  will 
oe  no  free  press.” 

Directors  elected  were  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dyer,  general  manager 
of  Indianapolis  Star;  Paul  R. 
Bausnxan.  publisher  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald;  Robert  Terry, 
publisher  of  Lawrenceburg  Reg- 
jftw,  and  M.  R.  Robinson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Culver  Citizen. 


NLRB  Report 

continued  from  page  9 


the  blessing  of  a  municipal  labor 
relations  expert,  contained  a 
“statement  of  intent”  to  limit 
composing  room  work  to  jobs 
“obtained  on  a  normal  account 
basis.” 

As  to  this  feature,  Myers 
holds:  “The  normal  account 
basis  clause  is  an  attempt  to 
make  employers  capitulate  to, 
and  participate  in,  secondary 
boycotts  against  non-union 
plants  or  customers  on  the  ITTI’s 
unfair  list  because  that  clause 
restrains  the  employer  in  ac¬ 
cepting  work  from  a  struck 
plant  provided  the  employer  had 
not  performed  any  work  for 
that  plant  prior  to  the  strike.” 

Another  clause  of  the  “model” 
pact  agre^'I  that  general  laws  of 
ITU,  rot  in  conflict  with  law  or 
the  contract,  shall  govern  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  parties  on 
conditions  not  specifically  enu¬ 
merated. 

A  third  clause  provided  that 
the  foreman  is  the  only  person 
having  authority  to  employ  and 
assign  journeymen  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Lastly,  journeymen  were  de¬ 
fined  as:  (1)  employes  who  have 
completed  approved  apprentice 
training  as  provided  in  the  con¬ 
tract:  (2)  journeymen  members 
of  the  Union;  (3)  applicants  for 
work  in  a  composing  room  who, 
upon  reference  to  the  Joint  Ex¬ 
amining  Board  by  a  member  of 
the  Typographical  Union  Em¬ 
ployees’  Section,  secure  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  competency  duly  issued 
under  procedures  established  by 
the  Joint  Examining  Board. 

Discrimination  Cited 

Whi  n  coupled  together.  Myers 
says,  the  “laws."  competency 
and  hiring  clauses  “form  a  de¬ 
vice  to  defeat  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  Section  8  fa'  (31  of 
the  Act.  for  that  section  not 
only  prohibits  a  closed  shop  but 
prohibits  any  discrimination 
whic'n  encourages  membership 
in  a  union  unless  the  terms  of 
the  provisos  are  complied  with. 

“The  competency  clause  per¬ 
mits  examination  of  applicants 
for  composing  room  jobs  by  ITU 
and  the  subordinate  union  in 
conjunction  with  the  employers, 
thereby  giving  a  veto  power  to 
ITU  and  the  subordinate  union. 
It  also  provides  that  ITU  jour¬ 
neymen  are  eligible  for  employ¬ 
ment  without  examination, 
thereby  discriminating  in  favor 
of  ITU  members. 

“Union  membership  and  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  relevant  in 
judging  competency,  though 
clearly  union  membership  alone 
could  not  be  made  the  basis  for 
decision.  These  facts  are  espe¬ 
cially  true  because  the  contract 
requires  that  all  foremen  be  ITU 
members  in  good  standing  and 
that  the  foremen  be  the  only 
persons  having  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  journeymen. 

“Hence,  a  foreman  could  re¬ 
ject  non-union  applicants  even 
though  they  had  secured  certifi¬ 
cates  of  competency  because 
ITU  foremen,  like  all  ITU  mem¬ 
bers.  are  bound  by  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  ITU  constitution 
‘to  use  all  honorable  means  .  .  . 


to  procure  employment  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  preference  to 
others.’  ” 

Myers  warns  against  a  clause 
which  provides  that  the  only  re- 
cour.se  the  parties  may  have  “for 
any  damages  alleged  to  be  due 
for  any  breach  .  .  .  shall  be  to 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
.  .  .  and  that  no  award  for  dam¬ 
ages  shall  in  any  event  exceed 
the  sum  of  $25.” 

“That  clause,”  he  holds,  “is 
but  a  scheme  to  set  at  naught 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress.” 

■ 

Chicago  Dailies 
Will  Now  Plan 
'Accordingly' 

Chicago  —  On  the  eve  of  a 
scheduled  conference  with  the 
union  scale  committee  and  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  stated  in  an 
advertisement  Thursday  that 
“we  must  plan  accordingly,”  the 
June  7  deadline  for  acceptance 
of  its  “final”  offer  having  passed. 

CNPA’s  ad  asserted:  “It  is 
Mr.  Randolph’s  assumption  that 
the  laws  of  the  union  give  him 
the  power  to  deny  the  member¬ 
ship  the  right  to  vote  on  our 
oropesa!  to  end  the  strike. 
That  raises  the  point  as  to  when 
the  membership  of  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  16  surrendered 
their  democratic  control  of  their 
union.” 

Referring  to  rumors  that  the 
newspapers  had  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  effective  after  June 
7,  the  ad  stated:  “That  would 
have  meant  previous  planning 
— planning  while  we  were  striv¬ 
ing  to  reach  agreement  back  into 
the  comnosing  rooms  under  a 
working  agreement  that  was 
fair,  reasonable  and  legal.” 

Publisher’s  statements  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  the  period  ending  March  31. 
made  available  this  week, 
showed  how  the  Chicago  papers, 
publishing  by  “cold  type”  me¬ 
thods  since  last  November,  have 
fared  with  their  public. 

The  Tribune’s  total  net  paid 
daily  for  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1948  was  985,523. 

against  1,058,627  for  the  March 
31,  1947  report.  Sunday  was  1,- 
644,847  (1948i  against  1,582,656 
(1947). 

Herald-American  was  541,494 
t daily)  and  1,180,921  (Sunday) 
for  1948  against  524,155  and  1,- 
111.791  for  1947. 

Daily  News  was  494,857  ( 1948 ) 
against  504.073  (1947). 

The  March  31.  1948,  issue  for 
the  Sun-Times  gave  672.848  ( all 
day).  556.068  (Saturday)  and 
823.276  (Sunday).  ’The  March, 
1947.  report  gave  the  Times 
472.879  ( Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day).  360..587  (Saturday)  and 
545.438  (Sunday),  and  the  Sun 
321,187  (daily)  and  467,716 
( Sunda.v). 

The  1948  reports  note  that  the 
Tribune  eliminated  13  days  for 
the  daily  and  three  days  for  the 
Sunday  in  November  "due  to 
strike  conditions." 


N.  Y.  Publishers 
Put  New  Terms 
To  Printers 

Amended  contract  terms  are 
proposed  by  13  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers  to  Local 
No.  6.  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union. 

The  new  proposal  was  handed 
to  the  union’s  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee,  June  10,  by  William 
Mapel,  vicechairman  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York. 

“This  proposal  and  the  one 
that  we  previously  submitted  to 
the  union,  we  believe  conforms 
with  the  law,”  Mapel  said. 

The  new  proposal  supersedes 
a  contract  accord  reached  April 
14  by  publishers’  and  union  ne¬ 
gotiators.  ’The  accord  was 
knocked  in  the  head  by  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph.  ITU’s  national 
chief,  when  it  was  submitted  to 
him  for  review. 

The  old  contract  matured 
March  31.  but  printers  remained 
on  the  job  pending  the  outcome 
of  negotiations. 

The  June  10  proposal  differs 
from  the  April  14  accord,  pri¬ 
marily  in  that  it  eliminates  ITU 
law  as  a  basis  governing  pub¬ 
lisher-union  relations  and  mark¬ 
edly  strengthens  the  authority 
of  foremen  in  composing  rooms. 

The  foreman  instead  of  the 
holder  of  a  situation,  would 
choose  substitutes  and  he  could 
di.scharge  them  for  failure  to  re¬ 
port.  It  the  union  dropped  the 
foreman  from  membership  he 
could  be  retained  as  foreman  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Chapels  held  on  office 
time  would  also  be  subject  to 
the  foreman’s  permission. 

Other  important  changes  in¬ 
clude: 

Shifts  would  consist  of  IVz  in¬ 
stead  of  71  i  hours,  but  lunch 
periods  could  be  lengthened 
from  30  to  45  minutes. 

Wages  will  be  negotiated  by 
the  publishers,  who  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  accord  had  agreed  to  a 
.S9-weekly  raise  to  a  S99-high  for 
a  dav-time  compositors’  week. 

The  night  rate  would  apply  to 
.split-shifts. 

A  Pav  scale  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  copyholders. 

Vacations  would  be  awarded 
onlv  on  the  basis  of  rest-periods 
and  not  as  part  of  the  pay  con¬ 
tract.  To  be  eligible,  employes 
would  have  to  be  currently  able, 
willing  and  available  for  work. 

Competency  of  compositors 
would  be  set  at  an  increased 
hourly  linage  figure. 

Union  and  management  would 
arbitrate  differences  concerning 
claims  to  respective  rights 
without  strike,  lockout  or  in¬ 
timidation.  (This  apparently, 
would  not  cover  disagreements 
regarding  wage  scales.) 

Negotiators  were  reported  to 
have  agreed  on  two-thirds  of  90 
clauses,  but  what  clauses  were 
being  discussed  was  not  re¬ 
ported. 

The  contract  proposal  did  not 
contain  any  of  the  .four  clauses 
that  Trial  Examiners  for  the 
NLRB  ruled  in  Washington  were 
in  contravention  of  Federal 
law.  (Set  this  issue,  p.  9). 
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Capper  at  83 
Colls  Halt  to 


Senate  Career 


TOPEKA,  Kan^. — Preparing  to 

close  a  34-year  career  in  poli¬ 
tics,  Senator  Arthur  Capper  has 
announced  he  is 
not  a  candidate 
to  succeed  him¬ 
self. 

Infor¬ 
mally,  three 
hours  before  re- 
leasing  his 
statement.  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper 
said  casually  to 
a  group  of  Kan¬ 
sas  friends  in 
Washington:  “I 
am  getting 
ready  to  quit.  I 
have  enjoyed  public  life — 34 
years  of  it:  four  as  Governor 
of  Kansas  and  nearly  30  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

*T’ll  admit  I  am  beginning  to 
tire  of  the  work,  and  I'm  going 
to  retire  and  take  it  easy  from 
now  on — if  I  can.  Kansas  has 
been  more  than  kind  to  me. 
The  Kansas  folks  are  my  folks. 
I  am  going  to  go  back  home  and 
live  with  the  home  folks.  And 
I  know  I'll  have  a  good  time,  as 
I  always  have  had  and  expect  to 
keep  on  having.” 


Capper 


The  wiry,  white-haired  pub- 
lisher-Senator  will  be  83  years 
old  on  July  14.  He  has  served 
longer  than  any  other  Repub¬ 
lican  Senator.  Only  Kenneth 
McKellar  of  Tennessee,  who 
came  two  years  earlier,  out¬ 
ranks  him  in  seniority. 

Capper  heads  the  Senate  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee.  As  dean 
of  the  Senate  Republicans,  he 
had  the  choice  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  chairmanship  and  decid¬ 
ed  on  Agriculture.  He  gave  a 
reporter  this  explanation:  “Sen¬ 
ator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan 
knows  more  about  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  and  Kansas  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  state.” 


Capper  began  as  a  printer's 
devil  on  the  Garnett  (Kans.) 
Journal  and  wound  up  owning 
the  Topeka  Capital,  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan,  two  radio  stations 
and  extensive  farm  publications. 

He  plans  to  come  back  to  To 
peka  to  write  for  his  newspa¬ 
pers  and  farm  magazines  when 
he  leaves  Washington  next 
January.  He  may  also  write  an 
autobiography,  but  he  will  “not 
undertake  to  be  a  political 
boss”  in  this  state. 


The  Senator's  decision  to  re¬ 
tire  came  as  Kansas  faced  a 
slashing  contest  in  the  primaries 
with  the  venerable  Capper  pit¬ 
ted  against  Andrew  F.  Schoep- 
pel,  former  governor.  In  the 
campaign  which  had  been  the 
dominant  feature  of  pre-primary 
activities  in  Kansas,  many  prom¬ 
inent  state  characters  had 
shifted  old  alignments.  Had  the 
issue  come  to  a  final  decision  at 
the  polls,  the  nomination  battle 
would  perhaps  have  been  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  in  Kan¬ 
sas  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  is  known  among  political 
leaders  in  Topeka  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  have  gone  to 


Senator  Capper  in  recent 
months.  Many  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  urged  him  to  continue 
his  quest  for  a  sixth  term, 
pledged  support  in  time  and  en¬ 
ergy,  sometimes  money,  al¬ 
though  the  Senator  was  a  life¬ 
long  stickler  for  paying  his  own 
way  in  politics.  He  wrote  his 
own  check  just  as  he  made  his 
own  decisions  concerning  public 
policies. 

A  non-smoking  teetotaler,  he 
was  a  hero  among  thousandis  of 
farmers  and  stockmen.  He  was 
an  idol  of  the  dry  forces,  being 
the  leading  advocate  of  a  ban  on 
liquor  advertising,  and  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  rights  for  the  colored 
man.  He  was  acknowledged  ex¬ 
pert  on  political  trends.  He  al¬ 
ways  knew  what  the  voters  in 
Kansas  were  thinking.  They 
wrote  and  told  him.  He  always 
wrote  back. 

Old  Man  Time  alone  was  his 
enemy  and  even  that  antagonist 
was  kindly.  At  the  age  of  83, 
Senator  Capper  is  relatively 
rugged  and  strong. 

The  Senator's  activities  in 
Washington  belie  his  age.  An 
active  member  of  the  National 
Press  Clqb,  he  rarely  misses  a 
function  of  that  organization, 
and  he  delights  in  attending 
gatherings  of  young  people  one- 
third  his  age.  One  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  hobbies  is  ballroom  dancing. 
■ 

Chicago  Mercy  Planes 
Perform  2  Missions 

Chicago — Two  missions  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  mercy 
air  fleet  came  within  a  week. 
One  plane  carried  dextrose  to 
the  Portland  flood  area  and  the 
second  transported  four  nurses 
to  help  stave  off  a  polio  epi¬ 
demic  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  planes  were  part  of  the 
mercy  fleet  organized  among 
aircraft  owned  by  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  firms  under  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  supervision. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Arabella 
Fry  of  the  Chicago  Red  Cross 
and  Pilot  Bud  Porter,  the  Port¬ 
land  plane  carried  Robert  J. 
Casey  and  Ray  Rising  of  the 
H-A  staff.  Dextrose  was  do¬ 
nated  by  Curtiss  Candy  Co. 

Aboard  the  Butler  Paper  Co. 
plane  di.spatched  to  Galveston 
were  the  four  nurses  and  Eddie 
Wagner,  H-A  photographer. 
Word  was  received  that  the 
nurses  had  been  a  great  aid  in 
helping  to  combat  the  possibility 
of  a  widespread  polio  epidemic. 
■ 

Paper  Changes  Format 

The  Prescott  (Ark.)  Daily 
Mail  and  Neimda  County  Pi¬ 
cayune  is  now  being  printed  in 
six  12-em  columns,  20  inches 
deep.  It  was  formerly  tabloid, 
reports  Thomas  R.  Logan,  ed¬ 
itor. 


Sunday  Blade  Waits 

A  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  (E  P,  June 
5.  Page  32)  is  still  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stage.  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dan  Nicoll  advised  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week. 
A  July  4  starting  date  was 
merely  tentative,  he  said,  and 
now  the  plan  is  indefinite. 


George  Roberts/ 
Noted  Editor/ 
Banker/  Dies 

George  Evan  Roberts,  90,  au¬ 
thor,  banker,  former  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  and  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  at  Larchmont,  N,  Y., 
June  6. 

He  was  a  printer's  apprentice 
at  16  and  became  owner  of  the 
Jesup  (la.)  Vindicator  at  19. 
He  served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  in 
1878  and  next  year  bought  the 
Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger. 

After  three  terms  as  Iowa 
state  printer,  two  terms  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  mint,  and  a  direc¬ 
torship  and  presidency  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  he  became  known  as 
an  authority  on  economics  and 
finance. 

During  his  first  tenure  in 
Washington  he  bought  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  (1902), 
combined  it  with  the  Des  Moines 
Leader  and  resold  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

He  was  with  the  National  City 
Bank  in  New  York  as  assistant 
to  the  president,  headed  the  fi¬ 
nance  commission  to  Panama  in 
1929,  was  on  various  government 
committees,  and  in  1930  was  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions'  gold  delegation,  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  finance  committee. 

#t)ituarp 


THOMAS  MARK  CALLAHAN, 

66,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  June  5. 

Edward  A.  Cook,  68.  recently 
at  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
He  was  editorial  writer  for 
Minneapolis  Star  when  it  was 
founded  in  1920.  In  1925  he 
went  to  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  where  he  was  on  copy 
desk  for  two  years  before  re¬ 
tiring. 

Herbert  Friedeman,  53,  artist 
and  art  manager  of  American 
Weekly,  June  5. 

Mrs.  H,\rriet  Abbott  Howe, 
83,  poet  and  early-day  newspa¬ 
per  woman  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  in  Oklahoma  i 
City,  June  5.  One  of  the  first ' 
women  to  work  in  editorial  ' 
rooms,  she  had  been  a  staff  i 
member  of  the  old  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  in  New  York. 

Frederic  W.  Main,  76,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  salesmen's  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  paper  industry 
and  vicepresident  of  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  May 
31.  He  had  been  a  staff  reporter 
for  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

John  G.  Pali.ange,  70,  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  realtor,  June  3.  He 
was  on  the  old  Milwaukee  Eve¬ 
ning  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

D.avid  B.  Tierkel,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Jewish  Daily  for  34  years. 
May  28,  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  He  worked  also 
on  the  Philadelphia  North  Am¬ 
erican,  Jetvish  American,  Dos 
Yiddishe  Folk  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  lina 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  nooa. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  ol 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  nust- 
bar  on  each  order.  Postage  chargn 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  la- 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  seel 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  )e 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bm 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  MTS 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Pinancei. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  OHM 

ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WE.STERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKUS8 

Marrus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  IS 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospe,.ts 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  pnblishers  brokers 
Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIS8. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City.  California. _ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  witS 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT.  3937  Orange  St..  Riverside,  Csl 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  leH- 
ing.  mergers  dailies  or  weeiilies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trsdei. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOK 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 
Good.  Substantial  Newspapers 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
:t725  Exposition  Bl..  Los  Angeles 
★  -Ik  Let  me  help  you  find  a  soniii 
proji.-rty  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  025  Market  St.,  San  Prin- 

eiseo  .5.  California. _ _ 

MAY  P.ROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonjM 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ _ 

MIDWEST  AGENCY.  TUSCOLA,  ILU 
Competent.  confidential  service  te 
sellers  and  buyers  of  weeklies. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE^ 

GROWING  NEGRO  WEEKLY.  S 
elusive  north  California  territory. 
Preset;!  owner  white.  Will  sell  half  is- 
terest.  Box  9967.  Editor  &  Pnblislier. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  t^ 
weeklies  grossing  over  .$31M,  very  at¬ 
tractive  earnings.  Ben  Shulmsn  a 
Assoeiatea.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tort 
18.  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  9-im_- 
NBW  Eastern  Pennsylvania  weekly 
nnopposed  in  community  of  10, (W. 
Will  gross  $15,000  in  first  year.  D’ 
eellent  opportunity  for  expsnsiw 
Publisher  must  retire.  Box  1058,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


magazlrie  with  75,000  circulation. 


120  advertisers 


$15,000,  half-cash 


Bo»  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher 


OKK  OF  THE  LARGf’ST  weeklies  in 
Patific  Xorthwpst.  Excellent  spring¬ 
board  to  become  daily.  City  should 
doable  in  10  years.  Gross  $100,000. 
Write  or  wire  Box  1094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PART  INTEREST  in  exclusive,  long 
(Stahlisbed,  small  daily  in  excellent 
eastern  town.  Available  to  active  ad- 
tertising  manager  or  editor  with 
privilege  of  acquiring  additional 
stock.  A  profitable  paper  in  own  build¬ 
ing  in  attractive  agricultnral  section 
with  gome  manufacturing.  Good 
srhools.  churches,  civic  enterprise, 
dobs,  hunting  and  fishing.  ABC 
circulation.  Minimum  of  $15,000  con¬ 
sidered  from  ambitious  executive  able 
to  carry  responsibility  and  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  civic  and  county  leadership. 
Will  deal  promptly  and  effect  change 
It  once,  as  other  interests  are  press¬ 
ing.  Box  1096.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  free  weekly  with  plant 
tnd  job  department  near  Los  Angeles. 
Gross  $36,000.  $10,000  down.  J.  L. 
Stoll,  2326  Oloverdale  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles  16.  California. _ 

STRONG  NEW  JERSET  WEEKLY, 
neir  New  York  City,  grossing  over 
$40,000  with  job  work,  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Ben  Shulman  &  Associates, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Stile.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
SALE:  2  printed,  1  plant.  Model  5 
Lino,  2  extra  mags — Babcock  1  opti- 
nmo,  2  rev.  cylinders,  etc.,  towns  10 
miles  apart  in  Missouri  Ozarks.  1200 
sibscribers  paid  in  advance.  Ideal  for 
1 — can  be  gold  mine  for  owners  living 
in  one  of  towns,  especially  vets. 
Owners  have  two  other  papers  56 
miles  sway,  cannot  give  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  Priced  at  $8000  cash,  or  $9500, 
ksif  down.  Save  stamps  unless  finan¬ 
cially  able.  No  leases.  This  is  bona 
Ide  offer  of  property  with  wonderful 
possibilities.  Zevely  Publishing  Co., 
Linn,  Missouri. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

have  10-AC'RE  citrus  grove  and 
modern  six-room  home  in  exclusive 
residential  suburb  of  Tampa.  Florida, 
vilne  $30,000,  equity  $17,500;  also 
ll-nnit  apartment  house  in  nice  resi¬ 
dential  section,  value  $30,000,  equity 
$20,000;  also  40-year-old  hotel  and 
nstsnrant  supply  business,  including 
building  in  Tampa,  dealerships  and 
msnnfacturing  facilities,  value  $100,- 
OOO,  full  equity.  Total  equity  $137,- 
500.  Will  trade  all  or  part  for  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  or  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  on  large  daily.  Florida  preferred. 
may  brothers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
irST  SOLD  Christianburg  Va.  News. 
Other  clients  desire  Carolina  and  Va. 
P»Wri.  Let  me  know  if  you  wish  to 
jell.  South’s  Newspaper  Agency,  Rock 
Hill.  S.  C..  A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr. 
^ILL  BUY  WEEKLY  newspaper  with 
plant  located  within  75  miles  of  New 
■ork  City.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Inker. 

^LL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-West 
Will  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla- 
Pcma.  Bank  reference. 


KCHANICAL  equipment  for  SALE 

Tor  sale — Duplex  tubular  casting 
w*.  Best  condition.  News-Dispatch, 
Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks— 
Shipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size  245^ 
X  3054,  6-ineh  vertical  movement,  very 
heavy  construction.  Single-wheel  hard- 
rubber  casters.  AMERICAN  PRINT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  City  7,  New  York. 
MODEL  eSMj  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  63 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES — Several  machines  avail¬ 
able  for  early  delivery,  or  will  find 
you  any  model  Linotype  or  Intertype. 
Publishers  Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
588.  Atlanta  1,  Georgia. _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  Model  19  Linotype,  two 
main  magazines,  six  and  eight  point 
mats  full  fonts,  two  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines,  30  and  18  figures,  30  caps, 
four-mold  wheel.  Now  working  48 
hours  week.  $2,500.  Herald-Bnlletin, 
Burley,  Idaho. _ 

FOR  SALE.  Model  8  Linotsrpe,  includ¬ 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  brass  maga¬ 
zines,  220  A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  condition,  has  fast 
distributor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Ronse  tit  jaw  and  left 
hand  vice  jaw  change.  Available  July 
1st.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

MODEL  14  Linotype,  dual  keyboard, 
gas  pot,  fast  distribntor.  3  molds,  AC 
motor,  serial  over  31M,  good  operating 
condition.  Price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
_ BA.  7-4806 


UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPES 

All  new.  Immediate  delivery 
Model  C  4-4 
Model  G  4-4 
Model  f’  4-4 

Box  1095.  Editor  &  Publisher 


FOR  SALE.  Intertype  in  very  good 
rnndition.  3  main.  3  side  magazines. 
Old  style  but  fast  screws  and  many 
modern  improvements.  Needs  no  over¬ 
haul  whatsoever.  Now  in  operation. 
Being  replaced  by  new  Intertype  this 
month.  Has  had  hut  one  operator 
since  newly  installed.  Gas  pot,  AC 
110  v  motor.  If  sold  now  will  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  shipped  in  boxes  by  In¬ 
tertype  installer.  Will  hold  for 
*750.00  deposit,  balance  draft  B 'L. 
Price  $3900.00  and  well  worth  it. 
Union  Banner,  Carlyle,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE 

4  -18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each, 
-A.  C.  motor. 

I  S26  Linotype  “Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  k  .Tefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia,  Penns. _ 


FOR  SALE 


6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-brealc  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 

motors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
16  pg.  press,  I  to  I.  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-declc,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMEJIT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE” 

Rotary  Printinft  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
_ Now  York  18.  New  York _ 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22%’’,  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particniari 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  k  Jefferson  Streets 

_ Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE 

29  Babcock  cylinder  press,  2  revolu¬ 
tions,  sheet  size  38  x  5354",  hand  fed, 
AC  motor,  jogger  delivery,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
BA.  7-4806 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  HP.  A.C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H.P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  Q.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  furnaces.  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  fiat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBCRY  91.  CONN. 


HOE  UNIT 

New  single  16-page  Super  Production 
Arch  T>pe  unit  with  one  set  of  bars 
and  pulling  rollers;  ink  rail;  cyl.  cir. 
45.553  for  22  %"  ent-off;  max.  web 
width  72"  plates,  7'16";  Immediate 
delivery. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Four  decks  high;  extra  color  fountain; 
GE,  AC  drive;  geared  for  26.000  per 
hour;  press  excellent  condition;  avail¬ 
able  Septeml)er  1948.  Sheet  cut 
2254". 

NINE  GOSS  UNITS  AND 

THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
Eight  Goss  High  Speed  Units  and  two 
doub'e  folders;  extra  double  folder 
about  75%  complete;  extra  single  16- 
page  unit  minus  two  impression  cyl¬ 
inders;  two  upper  formers;  nest  of 
three  sets  of  angle  b.irs  in  back  of 
each  folder:  four  Cline  reels;  sheet- 
eut  23  9/16";  all  equipment  in  ware¬ 
house  and  available  immediately. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Three  decks  high;  double  folders; 
sheet-cut  2244";  speed  24,000  per 
hour:  DC  drive:  electric  paper  hoist; 
available  immediately. 

GOSS  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 
Consists  of  four  arch  type  fioor  units 
and  one  double  folder;  two  superim¬ 
posed  arch  type  units,  one  over  each 
end  floor  nnit;  cut-off  23  9/16";  web 
widths  66":  paper  roll  stands  earh 
end  with  electric  hoists;  full  set  rub¬ 
ber  rollers:  DC  drive;  available  No¬ 
vember  1948. 

GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
With  color  unit :  page  size  printed 
matter  934*  x  sheet-cut  20.42; 

32-p3ge  capacity:  no  pin  holes,  grip¬ 
per  delivery;  equipped  with  patented 
holders  for  change  plates;  AC  motor 
equipment. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
One  16-page:  other  24-page;  both  with 
one  coloi  cylinder  each;  2154"  cutoff; 
.4C  drives. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cut  23  9/16";  two 
double  folders ;  available  immediately. 

THE  WALTER  MEZO  CO. 

Geo.  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 

40  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6.  Ill. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

STAND.ARD  NEWSPRINT 
Good  quality.  Prompt  delivery.  North 
American  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
Avp..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
CHiekering  4-4484. 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JUNE 

ROLLS  17  TO  70  INCHES 
Sheets  24  by  36"  and  larger.  S.  B. 
Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  ORchard  4-6460. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Stanley. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  (Xty. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipmenti,  Can¬ 
adian.  any  size  rolls,  large  quantitiea. 
Box  1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  alia 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9965,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


1000  single-wraps  per  honr.  New 
Model  CRAWFORD  WRAPPER  (now 
in  production)  guaranteed  to  cut  down 
mail  room  costs.  For  information 
write — Wm.  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  New- 

port,  Pennsylvania. _ 

VARI-TYPERS,  three  short  carriage, 
one  long,  nearly  new,  with  type  fonta, 
special  ribbon,  ready  for  newspaper  or 
offset  production.  $3,000  for  the  four. 
Box  1035.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller.  Tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box,  16  used  form  tablei, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE:  One  24  page,  six  nnit. 
Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  balloon 
former  and  stereotyping  equipment.  In 
excellent  condition,  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Write  P.  O.  Box  215, 

Jackson.  Mississippi. _ 

FOR  ?.\LE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  (Thases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany.  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  —  3 
Hamilton  proofreader’s  desks  —  10 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives,  Margach  feeder  and  electric 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
West  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — GOSS  15"  duo-coolrf 
curved  Casting  Box  like  new  and  in 
first  class  condition  with  metal  pump 
and  spout.  Also  Hoe  15"-23  9/16" 
sheet  cut  off  finishing  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  tails,  shaving  and  cooling 
plates  from  15"  casting  box.  Pricea 
for  immediate  disposal.  The  Gary- 
Post  Tribune.  Gary,  Indiana. _ 

GOSS  AND  HOE  full  page  Flat  Shav¬ 
ers:  Wesel  10  X  27  Elec.  Proof  Press; 
Hoe  fnli  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box;  Model 
289  Baum  Antomatic  Folder,  size  21  x 
28  max.  sheet,  complete  with  A.C. 
motors;  Model  A  and  B  Kelly  Auto¬ 
matics:  39"  Chandler  k  Price  Anto¬ 
matic  Power  Cutter.  NEW  36"  Na¬ 
tional  Hydraulic  and  44"  Antomatic 
Power  (intters.  New  Saws,  Balers, 
Drills.  Ronters.  All  Steel  Form  Tables, 
etc.  Send  for  new  current  list.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

860  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  65 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


HELP  US  FILL  ORDERS  for  low 
base  Model  5s.  Please  write  serial 
number,  equipment,  condition,  price 
and  delivery.  Publishers  Equipment 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  Atlanta  1,  Oa. 


WANTED 

QOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)i  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Used  Goss  somi-cylindrical 
newspaper  press  complete  with  folder, 
48  or  64  page  capacity.  Must  be  in 
good  condition,  reasonably  recent 
model.  Write  Burrell  Small,  Kankakee 
Daily  Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

R.\CKKOOM  man  wants  front  office 
man  as  partner  to  buy  profitable 
Southern  California  weekly.  Box 
1073,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FREE  LANCE  PRESS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS:  tap  the  world’s  publishing 
markets.  Organization  with  unsurpas¬ 
sed  domestic  and  foreign  outlets  for 
your  B  and  W  and  color  feature  sets. 
No  block  syndication  deals;  yon  re¬ 
ceive  commission  on  every  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Transatlantic  News  Features, 
Inc.,  117  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


GOING  abroad  July.  Experienced;  33 
years  old.  Itinerary  flexible.  Rex  M. 
Corfmun,  3528  W.  Walnut,  Chicago 
24.  III. 


PARIS-bound  newsman,  excellent 
contacts,  seeks  non-conflicting  assign¬ 
ments.  Copy  tailored,  priced  to  your 
needs.  Box  1085,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  Journalist,  Smith 
college  graduate,  seeks  post  Paris 
writing  for  United  States  publications. 
Multi-lingual,  able  travel.  Box  1003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  WILL  represent  you  in  Detroit 
and  middlewest.  Cover  stories  of  any 
type.  Handle  ^blicity  programs.  Top 
quality  work.  Experienced  staff.  No 
selling.  Box  9928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SERVICE 
Competent  researchers  provide  auth- 
oritstivo  answers  to  your  readers’ 
questions.  Lively  column.  Box  1093, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  connsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideas 
are  uso-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Florida 


NOTICES 


•LET’S  DO  IT  THIS  WAY” 
New  practical  handbook  for  corres¬ 
pondents  and  writers.  50c  Pd.  Hattie 
B.  Elston,  Arnolds  Park,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  newspaper  syndicate.  Must  have 
full  knowledge  of  operation,  control, 
management.  Party  selected  must  be 
A-1  writer  and  reside  in  Hollywood, 
California.  Company  will  help  right 
party  obtain  living  quarters.  Send 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  9899, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 

to  become  president  of  highly  reput¬ 
able  organization  in  the  publishing 
field.  This  person’s  name  must  add 
the  highest  prestige  and  dignity  to  the 
company.  Prefer  person  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Party  selected  may 
either  reside  in  New  York  City  or 
Hollywood,  California.  Box  9900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  on  two 
weekly  newspapers,  5  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Call  for  appointment. 
Morsemere  6-5338-J. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  local 
display  staff  to  handle  major  classifi¬ 
cation.  Copy  and  layout  ability  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence,  training  and  references  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  ’The  Washington 
Post.  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  for  chain 
of  Chicago  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Must  know  sales,  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Attnactive  salary  and  weekly 
bonus.  Write  all  in  first  letter.  P.  0. 
Box  150,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN — Attract¬ 
ive  proposition  open  to  an  experienced 
advertising  salesman  who  knows  news- 
papering.  Midwest  daily  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  9976,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  lady 
to  step  into  a  newly  established  post 
in  a  fast  growing  department  of  news¬ 
paper  located  near  New  York  City. 
Recent  expansion  of  telephone  staff 
necessitates  employment  of  working 
supervisor  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  telephone  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Write  stating  age,  experience, 
references  and  salary  reqnirementa  to 
Box  1027.  Editor  A  Publisher.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  manage  New 
York  office  for  an  out-of-town  dally 
newspaper.  Must  know  his  way  around 
with  national  advertisers,  agencies 
and  space  buyers.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  experience,  educa¬ 
tional  and  newspaper  background.  Ex¬ 
cellent  oportunity  for  one  who  can 
qualify.  Box  1082.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  man  to 
move  into  a  key  spot  in  a  10-man  re¬ 
tail  department  that  produces  top  line¬ 
age  figures  among  cities  twice  its  size. 
Must  have  several  years’  experience, 
preferably  on  a  small  city  dally — lay¬ 
out  ability  a  MUST.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  good  job  now  and  a 
chance  for  advancetnent  with  our 
group  of  papers.  Housing  conditions 
tough.  Ohio  city  125,000.  Write  us 
full  details  about  your  record.  Send 
along  some  layouts  and  tell  ns  ex¬ 
pected  salary.  Box  1043,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  build 
circulation  for  national  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  court  newspapers.  Box  1057, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Three  trade  paper  Circu¬ 
lation  Representatives  for  southern 
states  to  sell  five  trade  journals  for 
a  southern  organization.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  with  high  compensation  for 
men  of  ability.  No  high-pressure  or 
temporary  men  wanted.  This  is  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Must  have  car  and  be 
wiIPng  to  travel.  Box  1001,  Editor  A 
Po'.ilsher. 


HELP  WANTED  CIRCULATION 


I'ATHOLIC  NEWSP.APER  on  West 
Coast  requires  experienced  capable 
man  to  manage  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  have  knowledge  Direct 
Mail,  Lists,  Parochial  School  Cam¬ 
paign,  -ABC,  Renewals,  etc.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  young  energetic  man. 
Circulation  has  been  increased  from 
It. 000  in  1945  to  40,000  net  paid. 
Right  man  can  push  it  to  85-100,000 
in  next  three  years.  State  experience, 
references,  salary  desired  to  Box 
1075,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


l!l:ll'.a’.i.V'ii3liB:|tJlr^] 


EDITORIAL  MAN,  30  to  35  age  grou 
and  college  graduate  preferred,  fo, 
leading  national  trade  publication;  ei. 
perienced  reporting,  rewrite,  festiiu 
articles,  copy  desk.  Mostly  outiifi 
work,  some  travel,  covering  trsdi 
conventions,  etc.  Friendly  type,  go«4 
personality,  capable  of  meeting  (mi. 
ness  executives  and  addressing  trsA 
groups  is  sought  for  this  job.  8tit« 
qualifications  and  starting  salary  tt- 
quirement.  Address  Box  9920,  £di. 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  graduate  to  gather,  edit 
and  broadcast  local  news  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  city.  Must  have  news  reporting 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  of 
education,  experience  and  references. 
Box  1033,  Editor  A  Publisher., 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
with  background  in  public  finance 
and  taxation  for  large  afternoon  daily 
in  southern  New  England.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  graduate  in  30-48  age  gronp  who 
has  had  newspaper  experience  in  this 
field.  Permanent  position  with  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  qualifications  fully 
and  indicate  starting  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  UNION  NEWSPAPER 

.Tob  requires  some  travel  over  large 
area,  heavy  correspondence  in  gather¬ 
ing.  writing,  editing,  makeup,  etc.,  for 
8-page  adless  monthly  tabloid  for  In¬ 
ternational  Union. 

Must  be  able  to  mix  with  members  in 
home.s,  on  streets,  in  meeting  halls,  on 
picket  lines,  etc.,  to  ”selr’  self  as 
well  as  newspaper. 

Should  be  young,  energetic,  resource¬ 
ful  and  determined  to  put  out  best, 
cleanest  and  most  democratic  labor 
paper  in  existence,  inspired  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  help  improve  the  living 
standards  of  the  men  and  women  who 
turn  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Give  pertinent  information,  starting 
salary  desired,  and  samples  of  work 
if  available  (will  return  if  requested). 
Reply  to  P.  O.  Box  271,  Albany  1, 
New  York. 

IMMEDI.ATE  opening  for  journalism 
graduate  beginning  reporter,  male,  on 
small  town  daily  newspaper.  Excel- 
limt  opportunity  for  varied  experience. 
Write  Mias  Ernestine  Jeniaon.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Beacon-News,  Paris,  Illinois. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced,  alert  and  accurate  society  edi¬ 
tor-reporter,  who  can  handle  depart¬ 
ment  without  direction.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  with  ability  to  grow 
with  expanding  semi-weekly  amid 
genial  surroundings.  Housing  for 
single  person.  Please  supply  hill  de¬ 
tails  to  Editor,  The  Bakersfield  Press, 
1009  Baker  Street,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


REPORTER-REWRITE-MAN 
If  you’re  looking  ahead,  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  establish  yourself  with 
a  rapidly  growing  daily  newspaper. 
Located  close  to  suburban  Chicago. 
Position  offers  attractive  salary.  Give 
complete  history  of  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  age  and  other 
qualifications.  Write  Box  1044,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

.SPORTSWRITER  —  Experienced  or 
will  train:  familiarity  with  all  sports 
essential.  Prefer  man  under  30.  Mid¬ 
west  college  town,  16,000  population. 
Afternoon  daily,  10.000  circulation, 
approved  for  OI  training.  Box  1069, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR.  Managing  editor  of  metro¬ 
politan  Southeastern  Afternoon  Daily 
and  Sunday — 100,000  circulation — 
looking  for  all  around  newspaperman 
as  his  assistant.  Must  know  news 
and  newsroom  operation  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Must  have  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  be  able  to  get  along  with 
others.  Prefer  ambitious  young  man  in 
early  thirties,  presently  employed,  and 
on  smaller  paper.  Applications  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Write 
fully,  giving  experience,  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Box  1070, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTOR  WANTED.  Accredit^ 
Linotype  school  seeks  instructor-m. 
chiniat  commencing  September  1 
Eight  hours.  Five  day  week.  Liberil 
intermittent  vacations.  Doties:  Msis. 
tenance  four  linecasters,  three  hosn 
lecture  weekly.  Modern  housing  i|. 
sured.  Fay  above  local  union  leili. 
Will  answer  only  letters  that  intereit! 
Write  Box  9975,  Editor  A  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMBINA'nON  MAN  OR  LINOTTPt 
OPERATOR  WANTED.  Permsneit 
Siyi  hour,  5  day  week,  scale  I2.04S 
nights.  Saturday  and  Sund»  of. 
Paid  vacation.  Pension  plan.  Univir 
sity  community.  Prefer  single  man  le 
count  of  housing.  Write  Box  lOM, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  all-sround 
printer  in  Butler  University  print 
shop.  The  individual  should  be  gbli 
to  handle  floor  job,  operate  linotjje, 
flatbed  and  job  presses.  Write  De 
Forest  O’Dell,  Journalism  Department. 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


PRES.SMAN,  combination  stereo.  Oeii. 
Autoplate.  Los  Angeles.  Box  lOM, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR  with  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  ot 
America’s  top  weeklies.  Write  Boi 
9918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  coast  Carolina  newspaper 
wants  working  foreman  able  to  opu- 
ate,  make  machine  repairs,  superviH 
job  department  as  well  as  all  newspa¬ 
per  operations,  able  and  willing  to 
teach  conscientious  apprentices  sad 
build  efficient  shop  staff.  $80  mini¬ 
mum.  Good  future.  Write  Box  M87, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  PRINTER,  ad,  job  sad 
makeup.  Middle-aged  man  with  tenmr- 
ate  habits  for  steady  situation.  Writo 
A.  W.  Flyman,  Foreman,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Cb.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Vi. 

WANTED;  WORKING  FOREMAN  for 
job  shop  who  understands  pricei, 
makeup  and  how  to  run  the  job  shop. 
Will  furnish  housing.  Give  full  infer 
mation  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Ts 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


syndicate  has  opening  for  junior 
salesman  contacting  newspaper  odi- 
tors.  Newspaper  experience  and  car 
are  necessary.  Box  9969,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

SALESMEN— New  York  City,  pirt 
New  York  State  and  Connecticut 
Printing  ink  manufacturers.  Newipi- 
pers  only.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1034.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 


YOUNG  SALESMAN 

with  growing  feature  syndicate.  Flsit 
for  promotion  and  wide  experience  • 
road  required.  Give  complete  detsih 
background,  experience  and  expecW 
salary.  Box  1008,  Editor  A  Publiik* 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE  . 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  ^ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  nuMketis 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  H. '- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Id(»I  toT  secondary  market  paper 
oTershadowed  by  big  city,  or  for  lag- 
finf  paper  in  competitive  area.  Strong 
idrertising  and  circniation-building 
fiperience;  knows  other  departments 
tiso.  Highly  recommended.  $10,000. 
Box  9911.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


CHEER  UP! 

Overworked  Publisher  or 
Executive  in  Newspaper, 
Magazine,  Radio  or  Allied 
Fields. 

HERE'S  YOUR 
TOP-NOTCH  ASSISTANT 

Surcersfiil.  young  (31)  man  is  sit¬ 
ting  si'curfly  in  a  $10,000  Editor- 
Oeneral  Manager  spot.  But  security 
ijn’t  enough.  He  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenges.  wider  fields. 

EXPERIENCE :  Shirt-sleeved,  execu¬ 
tive  bnekground  in  newspaper,  maga- 
line.  s.vndieate.  radio,  public  relations 
work. 

PR0\  KN  ABILITIES:  Organize,  ad¬ 
minister  write,  edit,  promote,  produce 
Develop  and  execute  ideas. 

REFERENCES:  Tops  in  the  field. 
All  replies  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1098.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEM'SPAPERM AN ;  ad¬ 
vertising.  news,  mechanical,  adminis¬ 
trative  experience:  seeks  position  as 
pnMishef  nr  assistant  to  publisher  of 
raeiiiuni  city  daily.  Skillfull  organ- 
tier.  imaginative  leader.  Veteran; 
^mpieting  M.  .A.  at  University  of 
Wieago.  Wife  is  trained  librarian. 
Both  enjoy  community  activity  Civic 
ind  oceiiiiational  references.  Availahle 
Oftober  1.  Prompt  attention  to  in- 
qniries.  Ellis  H,  Newsome.  .IADS  S 
Cornell  Ave..  Chicago  1.).  Illinois. 

HERE  is  your  oiiportunity  to  employ 
s  man.  who  at  46  has  an  exceptionally 
spand  haekground  of  sneeessful  edi¬ 
torial  nnd  advertising  experience.  Not 
Ike  "hot  sliot”  type,  but  entirely 
ripsDIe  of  earrying  a  good  part  of  the 
fieentive  load  for  a  publisher.  Now 
in  Koeky  Mountain  area:  would  like 
to  re-loeiite  in  Southwest  or  on  West 
rosst.  Box  1072.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


0AM  WANTS  opportunity  on  larger 
paper.  Now  on  daily  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  staff  of  5,  excellent  ten  year  re¬ 
cord,  fine  recommendations.  Prefer 
northern  state  from  New  Tork  to  "Wy¬ 
oming.  $100  week  minimum,  bonus  on 
increase  Box  9917,  Editor  &  Pnb- 


GREATER  CLASSIFIED  VOLUME 
for  prestige,  profits  I  Young,  aggressive 
classified  manager  desires  change  for 
greater  opportunity,  earnings.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  daily. 
Married.  Salary,  bonnt.  Prefer  West. 
Box  9971,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

troubIjE  shooter 

Woman  with  15  years’  experience  in 
departjrent  and  specialty  stores  and 
advertising  agencies  wants  position  in 
newsoaper  copy  service  department  or 
chance  to  establish  such  a  spot.  Will 
relieve  salesmen  of  idea.  copy,  and 
layout  headaches,  so  they  can  devote 
more  time  to  gelling.  Available  New 
York  City  in  2  weeks.  Elsewhere 
(South  preferred)  October  1st.  Write 
Box  9804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all  phases 
editorial  work;  employed;  top  refer- 
ences;  votemn;  married;  minimum 
salary,  $75.  Box  9913,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Wohler. 

A(rGKKSSIVK  younff  married  editor 
suburban  weekly.  2  years*  experience 
news,  feature,  editorial  and  writinpr. 
editiniT,  free-lancinjr :  Masters  in  Jour- 
nallsTii,  Se<‘kinp  editorial  post  on  east 
or  west  roast  daily,  news,  majtazine, 
radio:  political  and  labor  editor  spe- 
rialti***:.  Employed.  References.  Box 

1078  Kditor  ^  Publisher. _ 

CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  makinf?  new 
eonneotion  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorjfaniainjf  church 
news  setup.  Ten  years*  experience. 
Box  9804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING 

ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER  15  years 
migazine  experience.  Valuable  Con- 
scts.  Handle  staff.  Wants  newspaper 
LPot.  Box  9968.  Editor  &  PtiblKsher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN 
AVAILABLE 

Have  _1  years  newsp.-»per  advertising 
experience- — ns  assistant  advertising 
direetor  of  2  big  Metropolitan  news- 
p  pees-  also  formerly  Sales  manager 
•  e»  York  office  of  well  known  news- 
pzper  representative.  Have  contacted 
Ik.  BBOW  advertising  agencies 
throughout  country.  Am  fully  cap- 
«Ie  executing  duties  as  advertising 
di^rector  or  national  manager  of  a 
newspaper.  Complete  resnme  of  experi- 

C?''*’ge  education,  active 
1071  'wa".'  Presbyterian  church.  Box 
jO?!.  Editor  &  Pnhlisher 


ADVERTISING  manager  or  salesman ; 
in  ^  n.® .  ^Perience  on  2  large  dail- 
d»it»  midwest,  medinm-sized 

P-Bcellent  re- 
- -  1099,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

veteran,  seek- 
itT  ^  greater  opportun- 

in*J!^**“®*  PosRion  advertising  sales 
'»mt7nrl'"  USA;  four  years  general 
sales  experience  newspaper; 
*’®®®^®®ndation  from  present 
personaf  inter- 

*  Puffir. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  12,  1948 


CO^iPETENT  copyreader.  39,  sober, 
'j^‘'^‘'ndal>lp :  good  references.  C.  M. 
Colo.  .508  Tenth  St..  Sacramento.  CaliL 


desk  position,  preferably  but  neces¬ 
sarily^  telegraph,  wanted  by  capable, 
eonseienfioiis  young  man  willing  to 
work  liard  under  enoouraging  circum¬ 
stances  and  witli  chance  to  exercise 
initiative.  No  sports.  Must  be  in 
Miehi'zan.  Indiana.  Illinois  or  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  preferably  small  city. 
Now  employed.  Box  106*  Editor  & 
Piihlisher. 


DE.SPERATE 

Family  nian  must  have  position  at 
once.  Will  go  anywhere.  Highest 
refcreneea.  Many  years’  experience 
as  foreign  correspondent,  editor,  re¬ 
write  Ilian,  feature  writer,  reporter 
trade  newspapers,  and  public  relations’ 
Desires  living  salary  only.  Box  1081. 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

DETROIT  EDI’TOR.  will  write  fea- 
tiirea  on  assignment,  or  represent 
magazine,  trade  journal,  or  newspaper 
Subjects:  industry,  trade,  economic 
Dends.  technical,  personalities.  Good 
background  in  newspaper  work,  engin¬ 
eering.  economic  research.  Excellent 
connections.  Write  Box  27,  Detroit  23 
Michigan. 


EDITOR 

Industrial  background.  College 
trained,  seeks  editorship  trade  pnbli- 
relations  directorship. 
$6000  minimum.  Box  1011,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant.  24,  Harvard 
graduRtf*.  Trade  paper,  publishing  ex- 
perienee.  Eager  to  help  yonr  publica¬ 
tion,  liouse  organ,  etc.,  or  prepared  to 
make  investment  in  business.  Box 

1063.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

F.XPERIENCED  newsman  now  env 
ployed  seeks  desk  or  reportorial  job 
in  ele.in,  progressive  city  for  family 
reasons.  Fast,  capable.  Best  referen- 
Tf.*--  ‘shopper.”  Write  Box  1066. 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  specialist,  ^ 
correspondent,  leading  London  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  editorial,  semi-academic 
or  foreign  desk  post.  New  York  area 
preferred.  5  years  top-class  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1086,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EFFICIENT,  creative,  honor  journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Plenty  experience  house  or¬ 
gans,  seeks  editorial,  copy  position. 

Box  9982.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL,  feature  writer;  Veteran; 
24 — single;  B.  A..  M.  A.  in  English. 
Experience  limited.  Box  1079,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


,  GIRL  REPORTER,  23,  seeks  newspa 

I  per  or  magazine  job  near  New  York. 

I  3  years’  experienec  reporting;  some 
rewrite.  Best  references — honest  desire 
to  work  hard.  Box  1092.  Editor  & 
Publisher _ 

IS  YOUR  woman’s  page  a  stepchild? 

.  Newspnporwoman.  26,  seeks  job  on 
small  or  middle-size  daily.  West  Coast 
preferred.  Six  years  newspaper,  trade 
paper  experience.  Free  lance  articles 
national  publications.  Box  1084.  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Piihiisher. 

I  YVANT  TO  REFORM  1 
January.  ’48,  B.  J.  from  Missouri 
yearns  for  daily  deadline.  Now  han¬ 
dling  weekly  house  organ  competently, 
bnt  not  enthusiastically.  Year  of 
small  daily  experience  backs  producer 
of  clean,  clever  copy.  Sports,  on  either 
side  of  desk,  preferred.  Box  9995, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  LEARN  PAST  and  love  hard  work. 
June  Journalism  grad  wishes  editorial 
position  on  small  daily.  You’ll  like  my 
features;  will  go  anywhere;  excel¬ 
lent  references:  available  July  1.  Bob 
Rothstein,  1305  University,  Boulder 
Colorado. 

I  want  advancement 

Y'oiing  college  graduate,  assistant  ad  j 
manager.  Kansas  daily,  wants  better, 
liigger  job.  References.  Box  1065,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

.TOjUtNALISM  graduate.  New  York 
L^niversity,  KTA,  exerience  Connecti¬ 
cut  Daily.  Excellent  social  science 
background.  Keen  w-riter  seeking 
newspaper  with  non-cynical  editor  who 
wants  a  man  of  integrity — devoted 
to  aeeiirate,  truthful  journalism.  Box 

1083.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  editor  and  city  editor, 
small  daily,  seeks  change.  35,  Missouri 
ftraduale.  West  coast  preferred.  Box 
1026.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MAN,  five  years  New  York  morning 
daily,  makeup,  copyreading,  rewrite, 
college  correspondence,  reporting, 
wants  reporter  job  with  daily  $70 
weekly  to  start.  Box  1029,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

REWRITE  man  former  London  and 
Paris  correspondent  wants  spot  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  24,  single,  veteran, 
available  immediately.  Box  9903 
Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER — small  daily  experience; 
journalism  graduate;  young,  single, 
have  ear.  locate  anywhere.  Starting 
salary  seeond.iry.  Box  1097.  Editor 
Sc  Piihiisher. 


♦  REPORTER  REWRI’TE-DESKMAN, 
X'"*  -  yesr  in  charge  of  npstate 
New  Y'c.rk  Daily  bureau;  traveled,  20 
years  experience  all  beats.  New  York 
Oitv  and  midwest.  References.  Single, 
health  V,  sober.  3  languages.  Good 
background.  Guild  member.  Ready 
short  notice.  Please  give  salarv.  Box 
1088.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WRITER-WORKER 

for  jiriee  of  1 ;  3  years  on  Kearney, 
Nebraska  Daily  Huh,  reporter,  sports, 
wire  desks.  Married  vet,  graduate 
roloriido  University  College  of  Jonr- 
nalisni  June.  Want  good  job.  will  do 
good  job.  Joe  Hill,  Hub,  Kearney, 
Nebraska. 


REPOR’TER.  27,  seeks  post  on  daily 
in  city  20,000  or  larger.  Daily  and 
radio  news  experience.  Has  covered 
all  beats,  can  handle  sports,  features. 
B.  J.  degree,  in  news  business  since 
1938  Ben  Zinser,  1716  West  Maine, 
Enid.  Oklahoma. 


REPORTER,  23,  experienced  large 
daily,  wants  New  York  City  post. 
Box  9936,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN.  now  in  east, 
desires  job  sonthern  afternoon  daily, 
preferably  Florida.  21  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  9992,  Editor 
Sc  Pnblisher. 

SUMMER  JOB  JOURNALISM  Stn- 
dent,  feature  editor  college  newspaper, 
news  and  feature  experience,  good  leg 
man,  lots  of  drive,  anywhere  in  New 
York  State  area.  Box  1062,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


L  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

l-  SEEKING  post  as  city  editor,  small 
daily.  .Mature,  experienced  ail  phases 
1.  desk  operation.  Imaginative  with  ap¬ 
preciation  detail.  Now  employed,  but 
■.  available  for  interview  in  New  Jersey. 
I  Penn.sylvania,  Connecticut.  New  York 
,  and  Mas.sachusetts.  Excellent  referen- 
ees.  Box  1080.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ThLKGR.APH  editor  or  deskman.  Ex- 
:.  I  porieneed  University  editor.  Prefer 
e  I  south  but  consider  any  offer.  Reliable, 
e  43.  $70  weekly — less  if  living  costs 
i  half  way  reasonable.  Box  1067.  Edi- 
I  tor  Sc  Publisher. 

i  TOP  FLIGHT  news  background:  AP 
J  in  New  York  City;  S  A  S  in  Europe; 
midwest  daily,  all  beats,  now  editingj 
national  trade  magazine  in  midwest. 
*  Want  stimulating  job  in  New  York 
City  area.  Film,  theatrical,  literary 
interests;  photo  sense,  versatile  writer, 
editor,  reporter  with  administrative 
1  ability.  Box  9986,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

VET  witli  know  how.  seeks  cub’s  job 
^  with  active  daily.  Box  1087,  Editor 
.  Sc  Publisher. 

:  \\  .ANTED  —  Position  as  editorial 

,  writer  or  columnist.  Full  details  in 
letter.  Address  Box  1090.  Editor  A 
Publisher 

i  ~  WELL  DISCIPLINED 

Young  man,  veteran,  college  back¬ 
ground,  can  write,  go  anywhere,  salary 
I  secondary.  Box  9978,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MTilTER-EDITOR 
seeks  employment  in 
I  .  CALIFORNIA 

Now  in  good  spot  on  metropolitan 
}  newspnjier  but  anxions  return  to  the 
coast.  Forty  years  old,  married,  ex¬ 
cellent  ri-cord.  fine  references.  Steadily 
employed  on  four  newspapers  since 
graduating  from  college.  Have  covered 
foreign  and  _  national  assignments, 
written  editorials,  done  rewrite  anA 
copy  desk.  Have  held  important  ex¬ 
ecutive  jobs.  MTio’s  Who  listing.  Box 
1100.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS 

LABORATORY  Technician — Long 
perienee.  commercial  and  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Military  Service  Army  Photo¬ 
graphic  Staff — want  permanent  job. 
Eugene  J.  Giannone,  37-38  91  Street, 
Jackson  Heights.  Long  Island,  N  Y 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  now  em- 
ployed  with  eastern  daily  circulation 
.50.000  Seeks  change  with  larger  or 
similar  paper,  magazine  or  pnblicity. 
Write:;  weekly  photo,  column.  Formerly 
with  news  syndicate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  12  years’  experience,  will 
travel.  Box  1068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSIST.ANT  advertising  manager 
large  company.  20  years’  experienro 
news,  house  organs,  personnel,  pub- 
lieify.  advertising,  aviation  promo¬ 
tions  and  ideas,  wants  active  publicity 
snot.  $7,000.  Box  1089.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOT  A  Good  Cause?  Public  relations 
speei.alisf  just  concluded  DP  cam- 
paign.  Box  1076.  Editor  A  Publisher 


MAN  FOR  HIRE 

Publicity,  news  man  under  40  with 
20  years’  experience.  Employed  vari¬ 
ous  editorial,  promotional  position  on 
newspapers  in  Elgin.  Rockford,  Jol¬ 
iet.  Chicago,  and  as  news  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  OWI.  New  York  City.  Two  years 
editor  Navy  newspaper,  two  years 
man  Commonwealth  Edison 
I  tilities.  Chicago.  Now  radio  news 
editor.  All-around  photographer  with 
own  equipment.  Prefer  publicity  work, 
but  will  accept  news  job,  house  organ, 
chamber  of  commerce,  etc.  Harry 
Spurrier,  324  Dewey  Ave,,  Joliet.  Ill. 
AVIDELY'  known  newsman  in-  middle 
50’s  now  publicity,  a  public  relationa 
direetor  $80,000,000  concern  available 
for  change  in  90  days.  Prefers  aggres¬ 
sive  organization  that  views  job  in¬ 
terms  of  goodwill,  not  airmail  dollars. 

Bnx  1074.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  public  relations,  publicity  as¬ 
sistant,  excellent  writer,  thoroufh 
knowledge  commercial  films,  college 
graduate  plus  Masters  credits,  adver¬ 
tising  prize-winner.  3  years  heavy 
ad  experience,  age  28.  can  travel,  now 
New  York  City.  Box  9993,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


BACK  IN  1939,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  launched  through 
his  many  newspapers  the  “I  Am 
An  American  Day”  celebrations 
which  have  since  grown  into 
nationwide  observances  through 
a  1940  act  of  Congress.  In  re¬ 
cording  the  efforts  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  popularize  this 
event,  E&P  reported  July  1, 
1944: 

“In  1939,  in  the  city  of  Wau¬ 
watosa,  and  County  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  a  ‘Citizenship  Day' 
was  held  in  April  at  which  350 
young  folk,  born  in  1918,  took 
an  oath  of  citizenship  before 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
in  token  of  their  21st  birthdays 
qualifying  them  to  vote. 

‘‘Not  content  with  supporting 
the  local  ceremonial  in  his  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers  and  report¬ 
ing  it  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hearst 
editorially  advocated  on  June 
4  that  it  be  emulated  by  all 
American  cities,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  instructed  his  numerous 
papers  to  put  their  organizations 
and  columns  behind  the  idea. 

“Accordingly,  'Citizenship  Day' 
exercises  took  place  June  25, 
1939,  in  Hearst  newspaper  cities." 

No  one  can  detract  from  the 
credit  due  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
papers  for  putting  the  idea 
across. 

However,  it  develops  that 
others  had  similar  ideas  even 
before  1939. 

In  Miarch,  1938,  Mrs.  Paul 
d'Otrenge  Seghers  of  Sunnyhill 
Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  organ¬ 
ized  the  Helios  Foundation.  She 
is  a  native  of  Poland  who  had 
spent  her  childhood  in  oppres¬ 
sion  there  and  in  Russia  until 
the  revolution.  Aims  of  the 
Foundation  are  to  propagate 
and  inculcate  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  love  of  America 
among  Americans,  in  particular 
among  those  of  foreign  birth. 

At  the  first  Foundation  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  decided  to  set  one 
.day  a  year  apart  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  ideals  of  America  and  as 
far  as  we  can  determine  the 
first  “I  Am  An  American  Day” 
was  held  at  Sunnyhill  Farm, 
May  31,  1938. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  last  year,  a  stone  mem¬ 
orial  was  erected  on  the  spot  of 
the  first  observance. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  is  now 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Helios 
Foundation.  He  succeeded 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  when  he 
returned  to  Europe  after  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Seghers  is  proud  of  the 
idea  she  had  11  years  ago  but 
she  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Hearst 
and  his  newspapers  “for  their 
magnificent  piece  of  work  in 
popularizing  the  event.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  minimize  the 
credit  Mr.  Hearst  deserves,”  she 
told  us. 

We  think  so  too.  We  report 
it  merely  to  give  credit  for  a 
grand  idea  to  a  lady  in  Long 
Island,  to  the  Wisconsin  com¬ 
munity  for  having  a  similar  idea 
(perhaps  others  had  the  idea, 
also)  and  to  the  Hearst  papers 


for  popularizing  an  event  which, 
without  their  attention  might 
still  be  local  observances. 


Monument  at  Huntington.  L.  I., 
notea:  “I  Am  An  American  Day 
Movement  was  organised  here  in 
May.  1938.  by  Helios  Foundation. 

Inc." 

MOST  newspaper  readers  who 

receive  their  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  paper  by  carrier  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  card  racket.  Some  circu¬ 
lation  managers  aid  and  abet 
the  practice  by  supplying  cards 
to  the  carriers. 

Actually,  it  isn't  so  hard  to 
take  for  most  families.  It's  an 
acknowledgment  of  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  through  the  year  when  a 
Christmas  buck  or  two  is  left 
in  response  to  the  card.  We  can 
remember  as  a  kid  when  Dad 
always  had  a  pocket  full  of  one 
dollar  bills  at  Christmas  time 
and  the  postman,  milkman,  even 
garbage  collectors,  got  their 
share.  We  can  remember,  also, 
protests  of  neighbors  over  the 
precedent  with  the  argument 
that  they  shouldn't  have  to  tip 
for  service  of  that  kind.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  the  practice  is  out  of 
hand  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  subject  comes  up  because 
of  a  new  twist  put  on  the  Christ- 
nuks  card  stunt  in  Niagara  Falls. 
A  carrier  delivering  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  in  that  area  left 
this  note  with  the  paper: 

“Dear  customer:  Due  to  the 
fact  that  my  wife  has  just  had 
a  baby,  I  will  not  have  time 
for  a  regular  collection.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  leave  your  envelope  on 
your  door  step  Thursday  night 
it  will  be  picked  up  between 
five  and  seven  Friday  morning.” 

The  wife,  we  are  informed, 
sometimes  helped  with  the  early 
morning  deliveries  (of  the 
paper).  The  carrier  goes  to  a 
local  university. 

We  also  understand  the  cus¬ 
tomers  didn't  need  a  brick  to 
fall  on  them  and  the  layette 
was  terrific. 

The  generosity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  has  been  proven 
many  times.  This  carrier  de¬ 
serves  some  sort  of  a  medal  for 
ingenuity  in  appealing  to  it. 


E<SP  CALENDAR 

June  13-16  —  Advertising 
F^eration  of  America,  44th 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Netherland  Plaza,  Cincinnati. 

June  13-16 — National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
26th  annual  conference.  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

June  13-17  —  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Sacramento. 

June  13-17 — Association  of 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  National  Convention, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

June  15-17 — International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
49th  annual  convention,  St. 
Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

June  15-18  —  Corn  Belt 
Writers  conference,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill. 

June  16-20  —  California 
Press  Assn.,  annual  excur¬ 
sion,  Sequoia  National  Park. 

June  17-18 — California  AP 
News  Executives  convention, 
Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford  Calif. 

June  17-19 — Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
Advertising,  Circulation  and 
Editorial  Societies,  joint  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Majestic 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  18-19 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  advertising  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Brunswick,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

June  18-20 — California  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference,  CNPA, 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  23-26  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
summer  conference.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada. 

June  23-26 — Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  women’s  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity,  16th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee. 

June  24-26— National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women,  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  St.  Paul.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

June  25-27 — New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  annual  summer 
outing,  Stockton  Hotel,  Sea 
Girt.  N.  J. 

June  28-Julv  2 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  San  Francisco. 

June  25 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  meeting,  Bigwin  Inn, 
Muskoko,  Ont.,  Canada. 

June  25-26— New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  summer 
convention,  Navajo  Lodge, 
Ruidoso,  N.  M, 


SDX  Council 
Hits  Cartoon 
Contest  Award 

Chicago — Deploring  the  Na 
tional  Physicians  Committee 
contest,  offering  $3,000  in  prizes 
to  newspaper  and  magazine  car 
toonists  for  cartoons  opposed  to 
socialized  medicine,  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  journalism  fraternity, 
terms  such  a  contest  ‘‘repugnant 
to  journalistic  ethics.” 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  council  and  released  this 
week  by  President  Luther  A 
Huston,  New  York  Times  Wash 
ington  bureau  manager,  SDX 
councillors  state: 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  serves  jour 
nalism  as  a  professional  organi 
zation  devoted  to  certain  high 
principles  which  define  journal 
ism  as  a  service  that  must  be 
compatible  with  public  interest. 
It  calls  upon  journalists  in  aU 
fields,  including  editorial  car 
tooning,  to  keep  before  them  al 
ways  the  realization  that  the 
public  they  serve  has  a  right  to 
expect  objective,  truthful  treat 
ment  of  all  editorial  matter,  un 
influenced  by  any  who  would 
seek  to  use  journalism  to 
achieve  their  own  ends. 

“It  is  a  stated  objective  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  foster 
‘higher  ethical  code’  for  jour 
nalism. 

“Therefore,  the  executive 
council  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  feels 
an  obligation  in  expressing  dis 
approval  of  the  contest  spon 
sored  by  the  National  Physi 
cians  Committee,  which  offers 
prizes  for  cartoons  expressing  a 
certain  point  of  view.  This  ex 
ecutive  council  believes  that 
while  some  cartoonists  can  sup¬ 
port  the  viewpoint  of  the  Na 
tional  Physicians  Committee  in 
full  honesty,  others  cannot  and 
would  not  except  in  the  hope  of 
being  rewarded.  This  possibil¬ 
ity  leads  us  to  deplore  the  physi¬ 
cians’  committee  contest  and 
others  like  it  as  repugnant  to 
journalistic  ethics.” 

■ 

Journal  of  Commerce 
Treasurer  Dies 

Thomas  L.  Fitzpatrick,  67. 
treasurer  and  board  member  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  died  June  9,  aher  an  ex 
tended  illness.  He  came  to  the 
Journal  in  1927  as  office  man 
ager.  Before  that  time  he  had 
been  auditing  the  books  of 
Ridder  Publications,  who  were 
publishers  of  papers  on  Long 
Island  as  well  as  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


/RESPONSE 

Newspaper  readers  become  exceedingly  expert  and  dis¬ 
criminating  in  their  preference  for  standardized  features. 
Usually,  this  is  based  on  human  nature.  People  will 
always  have  questions  to  ask— will  always  want  them 
answered  accurately  and  beyond  dispute.  I'he  Haskia 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  does  this. 

Tht  Beaumont  Journal  (E~20,4tS)  has  renewed  its  con- 
tract  tor  The  Haskin  Service. 
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MERGEiMHALER  LliNOTYPE  COMPAiNY  AISiAOLiACES  FIRST 


ELECTRONIC 

Metal  -T  emperat^ir^Control 


niproved  printing  Surfaces  and  Slugs 
plit-Degree  Heat  Control 

Metal -T^niH^rature  Con/ro/— another  Lino- 
sooii\»c  availahle  to  give  split-degree  con- 
l  pots.  And  only  Linotype,  among 
_  machines,  caiTTiow  offer  this  production  aid. 

This  new  control  has  no  moving  parts!  It  operates  by 
means  of  a  simple  temperature-sensing  unit  and  an  in¬ 
dustrial-type  electron  tube.  Variations  of  0.4  degree  F. 
cause  the  heater  current  to  he  switched  on  or  off. 


Linotype  Electronic  Metal -Temperature  Control  has 
been  tested  under  actual  production  conditions  for  many 
months  by  the  Linotype  Research  Laboratories.  Soon  it 
will  he  availahle  for  use  on  new  Linotypes  or  on  machines 
that  are  now  in  service. 

If  your  work  requires  precise  temperature  control,  yon 
will  need  this  new  Linotype  production  aid.  Complete 
information  will  he  released  soon. 

LINOTYPE  •  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Forty-six  years  in  the  sports  field. 
Twenty-four  years  sports  editor  of 
The  Fort  Worth  Press.  His  column — 
*‘Pop’s  Palaver” — is  read  daily  by 
thousands  of  baseball  and  football  fans, 
and  fishing  enthusiasts. 


Supported  by  these  Able  Assistants 

Ki  Aldrich  Polly  Riley 


One  of  football's  greats — as  an 
All-American  center  and  pro  star 
with  the  Washington  Redskins — 
Ki  conducts  a  daily  column, 
“Memo  From  Ki." 


Trans- Mississippi  Woman's  Golf 
Champion  and  member  of  the 
Curtis  Cup  Team  which  will  play 
Great  Britain  this  summer,  Polly 
writes  breezy  spot  accounts  of 
the  tournaments. 


Livelier  sports  coverage  . . . 
brighter  features  .  .  .  these 
contribute  mightily  in  making 
The  Press  Fort  Worth’s 
most  avidly  read  newspaper. 

And  it’s  this  reader  interest 
that  pays  off  handsomely 
for  Press  advertisers. 


Another  grid  satellite — twice  All- 
American  tackle  for  Army  and 
now  a  pro  with  the  New  York 
Giants — Coulter's  pen  and  ink 
sketches  in  The  Press  are  attract¬ 
ing  nation-wide  attention. 


President  of  the  Fort  Worth  Ama¬ 
teur  Baseball  Association,  Puss 
provides  bright  and  sparkling 
copy  from  the  diamonds  and 
bowling  alleys  in  his  "Amateurs 
in  Spotlight." 


Capable  young  first  assistant  to 
Pop  Boone,  and  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Temple  Telegram, 
Blackie  brilliantly  covers  the 
entire  sports  field. 


A  young  home-towner,  brought 
up  in  the  Fort  Worth  high  schools, 
he  handles  sports  activities  from 
the  school  system. 
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